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Al THOR'S NOTE 


On fixst going to Kathiawod to take charge of the Political Agency 
of Sorathj I was much haadicapped for lack of a history of the 
province. The various gar^tteers were both obsolete and inade- 
quate^ and knowledge of the many intricate problems had to be 
acquired slowly—mainly from local sources. It soon became 
apparent that Kathiawad was one of the most important provinces 
in the India of former daj^. Its position, constitutiDg a salient 
on the western cx>astj rendered its good harbours the most accessible 
to ancient traders from the west and north-vrest. The result was 
tliat the fertile land of Saurashtra and the seaports around the 
Gulf of Cambay became great mtrep6t& for the products of India, 
as web as for those goods brought by the merchimts of the western 
w'orld. 

In this volume I have tried—I fear with many shortcomings^ 
partly due to absence on active service in fVance—to write the 
history of its countries and peoples* There have been so many 
complex happenings, eacli, maybe, insignifleant in itself, but 
having ^me bearing on the development of the country, that to 
include them all, and to make at the some time an iaterestiug 
picture, T have written primarily for the chief and people of 
Kathiaivad, and my pleasant labour wiU not have been in vein 
if the book is of any service to those among whom I spent so many 
happy days : secondly, for those studenU of Indian Historj% who 
may find some facts of interest or of historical value ; and, finally» 
for the general rcaderj whose interest may be quickened by the 
doings of India during the Great War. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE 


To Mr. Vithatrai Him&tram, I.S.O., Daftardor to thr Agrnt 
to the Governor in Kathiawad. 1 am indebted for many stories;, 
legends, and facts. The benefit of bis wide knowledge nnd 
experience, acquired during a period of over thirty years of 
Government service, has proved most helpful to me. 
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H. WILBERi’ORCE-BELL 


PREFACE 


When the important part played by the Provmce of 
Kathiawad in the history of the Rajputs and of Western 
Tnflift is home in mind, it is extraordinary how little has 
been written on the subject. In the present work we 
have an attempt to bring within the covers of one book a 
synoptic view of the history of Katlnawad from pre¬ 
historic times down to the present day. Captain W^lber- 
force-Bell, the author, has evidently used to good purpose 
the very little spare time which falls to the lot of political 
officers serving in the province, and the pages of his book 
bear testimony to a very considerable amount of research 
work on bis part as well as to a capacity for bringing 
together events in such a manner as to present, as far as 
possible, a consecutive story of the diverse races which 
from time to time have entered and either passed through, 
or settled in, this interesting peninsula. 

The geographical position of Kathiawad accounts for 
the circumstance that, with the exception of the Punjab, 
it has been the most frequented thoroughfare into India 
of India’s early invaders, Scythians, Greeks, Rajputs 
ftTi H idahomedans have utilized this W estem promon¬ 
tory of India as the doorway to the promised land. If 
early historians may be believed, some of these invaders 
settled contentedly m what were then the rich plams 
of the provmce, while others passed on their way into 
the heart of India or retreated, after devastating the 
country. But the result has been that there is hardly a 
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clsxi of Rtijputs in RajputHtia which, docs not either trace 
its origin through this province or claim conncxioii with 
it either through conquest from the north or through 
internaarriages. 

In Chapter IV Captain Beil deals with what is known 
as the Walahhi dynasty of Rajputs and gives a fairly 
comprehensive account of the condition of that dynasty 
during a period of some three hundred years. It would 
have been interesting, had it been possible, for the author 
to trace the eonnexion between Walabhipura and Haj- 
putana more directly than has been possible with the 
space at his disposal. Readers of Tod’s " Rajasthan ” 
remember some of that great historian’s speculations 
in connexion with the rise of the Sisodia elan of the 
Rajputs, and will remember how Bappa Rawal claimed 
descent from a race having its first Indian habitat at or 
near Walabhipura, or, as Captain Bell calls it, Walabhi- 
nagar. It is to be hoped that some future investigator, 
with the constantly increasing materials which become or 
may become available, will see his way to tracing more 
clcsely than has been done in thb book the chain con¬ 
necting the oldest clsms of Rajputana with the early 
invaders who passed through Kathiawad and Sind. 

As wc come down to more modem times, it is possible 
to be more precise in the matter of tracing origins; and 
in Chapter VI Captain Bell has given an interesting 
account of the coming of the Jhala Rajputs, as handed 
down traditionally in Kathiawad. He indicates there 
that the Jhalas, through their habitat in Sind, are probably 
able to claim Greek descent, but, even if this hypothesis 
was not proved to be established, it is fairly clear that 
this race was at all events intcmiingled with the Greek 
dynasties of the Sind valley and North-Western Punjab. 

In connexion with the advent of the Kathis to Kathia¬ 
wad, which took place about the eleventh century, the 
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author is able incidentally to indicate the extraordinary 
difEculty in making a consecutive narrative of the stirring 
events which have ficcurrcd in the province. One race 
after anothert either ejected from elsewhere or impelled 
by the lust of conquest, made its irruption into the penin¬ 
sula ; and the action of the Marathas in changing the 
old name of Saurashthra to Kathiawad was perhaps 
justified by the circumstance that from the time of the 
incursion of the Eatbis in the eleventh century, they 
have been the most constant factor tn the kaleidoscopic 
events of the province. It is not necessary, perhaps, to 
attach unqualified credence to the rumours regarding the 
origin of this interesting race; but it is of importance, 
even at the present day, to have some knowledge of the 
traditions which resulted in some of the most curious 
tribal customs obtaining in India. Thus, the marriage 
customs of the two chief branches of the Eathis, the 
Sakhayat and the Awaratya, are full of interest to his¬ 
torians of feudal times; and, though one need not agree 
in holding that they indicate a model of democracy, at all 
events they form a system which was exceedingly well 
adapted to render possible the continuance of a social 
system based on the principle of equal division of propert}', 
as opposed to the system of primogeniture. Difficult 
problems come up for decision at the present day directly 
arising from these marriage customs. A member of the 
Sakhayat, or landowning, branch of the Eathis invari¬ 
ably marries into the Awaratya or landless class. A male 
Awaratya marries a female Sakhayat, and she brings with 
her to him a marriage portion from the landed estate of 
her father sufficient to maintain her in requisite dignity 
during the period of her lifetime. On her decease tliat 
marriage portion lapses again to the landed estate of ber 
father’s family. 

The events narrated in this work demonstrate the 
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cxtraordinaiy difficulties which coniroutcd the British 
Government when circumstances, and the treaties with 
the Peshwa and Gaekwad, compelled our intervention in 
the early days of the nineteenth century. In his work 
on the “ Protected Princes of India,” the late Sir William 
Lee-Warner described the position of the native States of 
India when the Pax Briiannica was imposed as analogous 
to that of stormy waters suddenly petrified into the 
shapes which they had taken at the moment of our 
intervention. It was Colonel tValker^s business, in fact, 
to settle matters in such fashion that, so far as practicable, 
the position and powers of the various States in Kathiawad 
should remain precisely as they were at the moment of 
our coming, and to effect agreements perpetuating, with 
due regard to just claims, the actual facts of the situation 
as he found them. But it can quite easilv be imagined 
that, though his work was performed with'extraordinary 
skill and with a wonderful degree of accuracy in regard 
to rights and titles, there remain to the present day 
questions for adjustment in reference to periods even 
antecedent to ISOS. An interesting instance of the 
survival of difficulties and troubles owing to the constant 
disturbances prevailing during the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries is one of the consequences of 
the events in the State of Jamnagar which are described 
iti Chapter XII of this work^ 

Enough has been said to give some idea of the breadth 
and diversity of the interests which surround the history 
of the province of Kathiawad. It is a merit of the present 
work that it brings into focus and presents in the form 
of a consecutive narrative events which, though occurring 
in one comer of India, had their origin, and often their 
ultimate results, in far distant parts of Asia and even 
Europe. The book is one which should be perused by, 
and hold the interest of, all those who are engaged in 
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political work in India as well as all students of the 
evolution and development of the country. It sum- 
marizes our knowledge, so far as it has extended, of the 
traditions and facts of the past, and it is perhaps not too 
much to hope that it will stimulate other officers of 
Government, who may have the opportunity, to further 
research with a view to adding to Ihe Information at our 
disposal. All lovers of the Province of Kathiawad and 
of its chiefs and people wiU, as I do, give a cordial wel¬ 
come to Captain Wilberforce-EeU^s book ; and I feel sure 
that those chiefs themselves will gratefully recognize the 
service which the author's industry has done to their most 
interesting Jcountiy. 

C. H. HILL 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


Ok the West of India, between, the Gulfs of Kachh and 
Cambay, the ancient and once famous country of Eathiu' 
wad projects peninsula'like into the Arabian Sea. 
Eathiawad is the Holy Land of Western India, and from 
the earliest times of which we have knowledge it was 
“ the country flowing with milk and honey ** towards 
which merchants from Arabia, Turkey, Northern Africa, 
and South-Eastern Europe directed their ships and 
acquired the wealth to be obtained from trade with the 
Indies, To the Greeks and Romans the country was 
known as “ Saurastrene,” and its present name is of 
very recent origin. “ Saurashtra,** the Good Country, 
which was the name by which it was known all through 
the ages, in the middle of the eighteenth century gave 
place to the present appellation. For this the Mar athns 
are responsible, for they re-named the country after the 
tribe from which they experienced the strongest opposi¬ 
tion when engaged in plundering expeditions. The Eathis 
themselves arc a comparatively recent importation, who 
settled in Saurashtra in the fifteenth century after having 
been driven out of Kachh. The Mahomedan con¬ 
querors shortened the name to the Prakritiacd “ Sorath.” 
and the Southernmost of the four districts into which the 
country is now divided still retains that name. But 
learned inhabitants still apply the name “Saurashtra” 
to the whole province. 

It was only in a.d. 1808 that the British Government 
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THE HISTORY OF KATHMWAD 

began to make good its footing in Kathiawad, since 
which time it has been variously divided into separate 
administrative divisions. There are now but four of 
these, known respectively as Jhalawad (or the enclosure 
of the Jliala Rajputs), Halar, Soratb, and Gohelwad 
(the enclosure of the Gohel Rajputs), With the exception 
of the civil stations forming the headquarters of the 
British political officers in each of the four districts, 
Eathiawad consists entirely of Native States—some large 
and some very small—and' the senior British representa¬ 
tive, known as the Agent to the Governor of Bombay in 
Kat Ilia wad, resides at Rajkot, which is the administrative 
capital of the province. The total area of Kathiawad is 
about 22,000 square miles, while its greatest breadth is 
215 miles, and the greatest length about 160 , It is 
bounded on the North by the Gulf of Kachh, and on the 
South and West by the Arabian Sea, The Gulf of Cambay 
forms the Eastern boundary of the peninsula, and 
between the Gulfs of Eachh and Cambay it lies con¬ 
tiguous to Gujarat. Under the Mahomedans, Kathia¬ 
wad was considered as forming part of Gujarat, and was 
under the control of the Viceroy of that province. The 
countTy is very flat and very fertile, but the principal 
among its hills are historical as well as geographical 
landmarks. In the West the Barda * Hills contain the 
ancient town of Ghumli, or Bhumli, once the capital of 
the Jethwa Rajput rulers of that part. In the Southern 
part of the peninsula are the famous and very holy hills 
of Gimar, Datar and Pahtana, whilst farther towards the 
East the Sihor range occupies a considerable portion of 
what is now the State of Bhavnagar. The hills of the 
Gir Forest run parallel with the sea between (but to the 
South of) the hills of Girnar and Falitana. 

Of the rivers, the principal is the Bhadar, which rises 

• A Smisknt Tford zDefCining backbonep” so calkd from tiie petition iKp 
hiUi occupy^ 
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in the Mandhav Hills in the centre of the province and 
flows South-West until it reaches the sea at Navi Bandar, 
in Potbandar State. Its length is nearly 120 miles, and 
the land on both sides is extremely fertile. The Shet- 
runji River rises in the Gir Forest, and flowing Eastward 
through Palitana, empties itself into the Gulf of Cambay. 
The Aji takes its rise near the centre, and flows Northward 
past Rajkot, emptying itself into the Gulf of Kachh. 
There are also other rivers of lesser size and importajice, 
and Kathiawad. is decidedly a well-watered province. It 
is remarkable, however, that all the oldest remains are to 
be found in the South and South-East, and that portion 
is undoubtedly more full of ancient historical associations 
than any other part. In fact, it may safely be assumed 
that the remainder of Kathiawad was at the best sparsely 
inhabited when the Southernmost portions were the home 
of an ancient and advanced civilization. The proba¬ 
bilities are that except for these portions the country 
was one of forest alternating with waste land, and the 
borders of civilization were marked by the Bhadar River 
in the North, and the holy places of Madhavpur and 
Tulsishyam on the West and East respectively. Along 
the coast were the seaports which attracted merchants 
from all parts, and which formed emporiums for trade, 
of such importance that it is difficult indeed to realize 
what their renown as such must have been. 

The identifications of the towns mentioned by Alexan- 
drinn merchants of the first and second centuries have 
not yet been altogether satisfactorily established, and 
conjecture has been chiefly resorted to by those eminent 
archieologists * who have endeavoured to trace places 
from a similarity of names. One town alone seems to be 
identified without much possibility of doubt. The 
“ Monoglosson *’ of Ptolemy (a.b. 161) has undergone 
several changes before attaining its modem name of 

* Dr. Tr°™«Tii Gcilanel Yule, Dr. ViuoeDt, 
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“ MATigroL” Even now the correct name of Mangrol is 
“ Manglor,” but a century or so ago this was found to 
create so much confusion owing to an important seaport 
on the Malabar coast of South India bearing a similar 
appellation, that a change was effected, and the “ Man- 
glor’* of Sanrashtra became effectively transformed by 
the transposition of a couple of letters. 

The site of the city of Saurashtra, capital of the 
province, has never been satisfactorily determined, but 
there can be little doubt that it is either Wamansthali 
{the modem Wanthali) or Prabbas Patau, which has in 
modem times given place to Verawal, its neighbouring 
town, as a port. Dr. Lassen fixes on the modem Junagadh 
as this site, but this is most unlikely, as for centuries the 
capital town of the Chudasama Raa of Junagadh was 
Wanthali, which is distant about eight miles from 
Junagadh. Junagadh is indeed a very ancient site, and 
there are many remains of antiquity to be seen at and 
near it. But the ancient town can have been but for 
defence, and one of the headquarters of Buddhism, Its 
very situation precludes it from being a trading mart, 
and, moreover, it does not stand on or near any river. 
The site of Bardaxima Colonel Yule identifies with the 
modern Poibandar, which is not so ancient a town as 
Shrinagar, a few miles distant. The Barda Hills are 
hard by, and it may be assumed that the similarity in 
names points to some connexion between the two. The 
most ancient town in the Barda Hills is Ghumli, now but 
a mass of mins. But it is unlikely this is the site Bar¬ 
daxima stands for, the case of Ghumli being similar to 
that of Junagadh as regards its being a place of defence. 
It is most likely that Shrinagar could trace its descent 
from Bardaxima, were historical records available. The 
identification of “ Barake ” presents many difficulties. 
Both Dr, Lassen and Colonel Yule believe it to be the 
modem Dwarka, But in doing so they lose sight of the 
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KATHIAWAD AN ISLAND 

fact that the original Dwarka, to this day known as ftlul- 
Dwarka, lay on the coast about twenty miles Kast of 
Verawal. Beyond its name, the site appears to possess 
no historical associations, and has only a very small 
temple to mark it. Moreover it lies on an open and 
sandy shore, with no traces of a harboxir, nor even the 
possibilities of such. Further Eastward, however, and 
about twelve miles beyond Jafrabad, is situated an 
ancient harbour, now known as Bherai- “ Batake ” and 
" Bherai ” bear much more resemblance towards each 
other than do " Barake ” and ** Dwarka.” From the 
Mahabharat we Icam that on the death of Krishna the 
original Dwarka was destroyed by a tidal wave. 

The Baiones Insula Colonel Yule identifies with Piram 
Island. An island equally as old, and forming one of a 
group of three opposite Bherai harbour, is Shial (or 
Jackal) Island. Of late years many ancient remains 
have been found on Shial, and idols and other relics of 
former days are continually being unearthed. The three 
islands forming the group are connected by a rocky strip 
at low tide, and if, as is possible. “ Baiones " is used in 
the plural, nothing is more likely than that the Shial 
Island group is referred to by ancient writers. WTicre all 
is conjecture one theory is of as much value as another. 

At some very remote period Kathiawad was un¬ 
doubtedly an island. Running almost North and Soutli, 
anrl forming a connecting link between the Rann of 
Kachh and the Gulf of Cambay, is a strip of undulating 
country known as the “ Nal ” or Watercourse.” There 
is every indication of its having at one time formed the 
bed of some mighty river, and there can be little doubt 
in the conjecture that the Indus River, which has so 
often changed its course, and w'hoae eccentricities are 
notorious, once entered the ocean by way of the Gulf of 
Cambay. Another mtercsting point worthy of notice is 
that in* Kathiawad alone of all the hundreds of thousands 
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of square miles of which India consistst are lions now to 
be found. Cut off from the mainland, evidently in some 
far distant age, they throve in the forests of Eathiawad, 
while their species over the Tcmaindcr of India died out 
or became exterminated ; surviving, however, in one or 
two localities until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

There b little doubt also that Kachh was formerly 
considered to be part of Saurashtra, though known 
separately as **Anarta.” When the Walabhi kings 
reigned at Wala, this was the case, but with the fall of 
that dynasty in about a-d. 766, Kachh became entirely 
separated. From Chinese writings it would appear that 
in the fifth and sixth centuries Gujarat also formed part 
of Saurashtra. The Chinese traveller, Hiouen Tsiang, 
who came to Wala about a.d. 640, recorded the fact that 
the boundaries of Saurashtra extended as far as the 
Mahi River and tliat its circumference measured 1200 
miles. IVithin such boundaries the part now known as 
Gujarat found a place. 

Of the original race inhabiting Kathiawad we have 
few traces, and such as exist are merely those contained 
in the old Jain writings or other similar records. Much 
reliance, however, cannot be placed on these semi*mythical 
works, w'hich record that the earliest inhabitants were a 
race of demons [ From the ancient Puranas, and other 
works of like nature, we arc able to gather a few putative 
faets about Kathiawad in so far as they have bearing on 
Shri Krishna’s connexion with that land of Hinduism, 
We learn from those that in very ancient times — variously 
computed as being between the years 1000-1200 b.C. and 
SOOO-4000 B,c.—^there ruled in Saurashtra a king of the 
Solar Race, Rewat by name, at the time when Shri 
Krishna was driven out of Mathura by Jarosandha, King 
of Magadh, and went to Dwarka. There is also a story 
concerning the marriage of Baldeo, Krishna’s brother, 
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w-ith fiewati, daughter of King Eewat. From the 
Mahabharat wc read that after lta\Tng ruled for several 
years in Dwarka, Krishna, to celebrate an occasion of 
festival, went to Prabhas Patan, then the Mecca of Hindu 
pilgrims, with a large party of family^ members. ^ At 
Patan a quarrel arose among them, which ended in a 
fight in which many w’ere killed. After mtnessmg the 
deaths of so many kinsmen, he became exhausted and 
lay down under a Pipal tree by the side of a reservoir 
which was near. Wliile he slept, a hunter named Jaxas, 
mistaking him from a distance for a deer, put arrow to 
bow, and with a well-aimed shot killed him. The site of 
this tragedy is still marked, and can be seen between the 
towns of Verawal and Patan in the Junagadh State. At 
Madha^'pur, a coast town between Verawal and Porhandar, 
Krishna was married to Rukmini, daughter of Bhishmak, 
And so, from time immemorial, Kathiawad has been 
the land to which all good Hindus, who could take 
advantage of the blessings a pilgrimage to the holy land 
carried, have come in countless numbers. These pilgrims 
have been a source of very material wealth to the pro¬ 
vince, already rich in natural resources. The sect of the 
Jains revere the liolv hills of Palitana and Gimar, whereas 
Madhavpur, Tulsishvam, Dwarka, and Sudamapuri (the 
modern Porbandat) have attracted all Hindus of whatever 
denomination. Tulsishvam is sanctified on account of 
the hot natural springs for wdiich it is famous, wlifie 
Dwarka is renowned for its wonderful temples, chief 
among wMch, the Jagat temple, is said to have been 
originally built by one of the Gupta kings. Although 
there is little to support this theory, still a similanty 
between the idol it contains writli one in the Temple of 
Krishna on Gimar, which is shown in the ancient Jain 
records as having been built by one of the Gupta dynasty, 
gives some ground for supposing that the author of the 
one was also the author of the other. 
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CffAPTER II 
(327-184 B.c.) 

It may be said that the history of Kathiawad is the 
history of India in miniatorc. Especially is this true 
when we consider that with the exception of the invasion 
of Alexander the Great, all descents upon India which 
have occurred throughout the ages have afiected the 
province either directly or indirectly. It was not likely 
that a country so rich and so holy would pass unnoticed 
and untouched by conquest. The wealth to he acquired 
by possession of the prosperous seaport towns which 
carried on such a flourishing trade with foreign countries 
was not a thing to be ignored, and so the lust of wealth 
which could be collected by a mere raid, or by possessing 
its trading facilities, rendered Saurashtra a land worthy 
of attention. 

The difBculty of tracing a connected history is as great 
in the case of the part of India as in that of the whole. 
This is So because scarcely at any time Ims a single ruler 
nded the entire peninsula. The history of India is the 
history of each of its component parts, and it is but 
natural that that of the most prominent should in a 
manner do service for that of the remainder. To record 
connectedly the history of each separate small kingdom 
would be an impossibility. The sources of information 
are so scant that even a general connected account of the 
whole is marred by gaps which yet remain to be bridged. 
Contemporary literature is too scanty to be of much 
service, though an exception must be made in favour of 
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the Chinese pilgrims, who from time to time visited the 
land which gave birth to Buddhism. From coins and 
other similar objects of aTchteological interest a great deal 
can he learnt, and these, combined with the information 
obtained from epigraphic inscriptions, axe of the greatest 
value to the historian. These epigraphic inscriptions are 
of several kinds. In Kathiawad the Asoka Stone at 
Jnnagadh is that of most value, and from it we are enabled 
to form some idea of happenings in three distinct eras. 
The kings of Walabhi were accustomed to give grants 
of land by means of copper-plates bearing records of such 
grants. A great many of these have been recovered 
during the operations of well-digging, and during the 
coastruction of other irrigation works. But the want of 
chronological data is a constant source of difficulty. For 
this reason the Chinese travellers’ accounts arc of the 
greatest value. The minutest details did not escape their 
notice, and they recorded accurate information as to 
time and place in a manner which suggests they wrote 
accounts of their travels for the benefit of future ages. 
The works of the Greek writers, too, are not to be despised, 
for by means of them it has been made possible to form 
a chronological starting-point by determination of the 
principal dates connected with the Maury a dynasty, of 
which Asoka was the third Emperor of India. Of pre¬ 
historic India the lack of record leaves us almost entirely 
ignorant, and history may be said to have been begun 
by the invasion of Alexander the Great in the year 327 b.c. 
Having completed the crossing of the Hindu Khush and 
forced the passage of the Indus, he advanced as far as 
the Jhelum River. For various reasons he found it 
impossible to continue his advance into India and complete 
his conquest, so, after forming a Grseeo-Bactrian kingdom 
in the Punjab, he sailed with his army down the Jhelum 
and Indus Rivers, returning, himself with half the army 
by land, and the remainder of his forces under Nearchos 
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by sea, to Susa. With his death at Babylon, in 323 B.c,, 
passed away one who might have been the first king of 
the whole Indian peninsula had not the difficulty of 
preserving intact a line of communication of enormous 
length through a recently conquered country necessitated 
such a reduction of his forces as would have left too small 
an army with which to subdue the nations ready to oppose 
his advance. Alexander did not visit Kathiawad, but he 
came very close to it, and very probably, indeed, recon¬ 
noitred the coast of Anarta (Kachh), w'hich then formed 
part of Saurashtra. 

Previous to Alexander's invasion the principal kingdom 
of Northern India was that of Magadh, which now forms 
the province of Behar. On its borders was the kingdom 
of Kosala, the modem Oudh, and in these two countries 
Buddhism took its rise. The philosopher, Gautama 
Buddha, died au old man in about 477 B,c., during the 
reign of Ajatasatru, King of Magadh, and shortly ^ter- 
wards the King of Kosala, after some fighting, was worsted 
hy his more powerful neighbour, who from that time held 
prior place without dispute. Kosala became part and 
pared of &lagadh, and the Magadh kings continued to 
add to their power and conquests. In about the year 
434 B.C. the eighth ruler of the Magadh dynasty founded 
the city of Patliputra (Patna) on the site of a fort of the 
same name which had been built by the sixth of his line. 
PatUputra thus became in course of time the capital 
of a mighty empire. In the year 322 b.c., Chandragupta 
Maurya, a young adventurer of the Magadh house, raised 
the standard of revolt against the Greek power in the 
Punjab. Being suceesshil in this venture, he turned his 
attention towards Magadh, from which country he had 
been exiled, and, having dethroned and slain the king, 
himself seized the throne. Raising an enormous army, 
he completely subjugated all Northern India as far South 
as the Narbada River, and appropriated the title of 
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Emperor of India. He divided tlic empire into four 
provinces^ and in the Westernmost one Saurashtra was 
included, the headquarters of the province being at 
Ujjain. Wc learn from one of the inscriptions on the 
Asoka Stone at Jtmagadh (a translation of which will 
follow in its proper place) that during Chandragupta’s 
reign Syena Pushyagupta was Governor in Saurashtra, 
and built the famous Sudarsana Lake, all trace of which 
is now lost. This man was Chandragupta’s brother-in- 
law, and it is likely that the governors of the principal 
provinces constituting the kingdom were all members of 
the Imperial family. During the reign of Chandragupta 
Maurya, Megasthenes was the Gr^o-Bactrian ambassador 
at the Court at Fatliputra, and from his writings we get a 
trustworthy account of life in PatUputra between the 
years 302 and 298 B.c. By Greek writers Chandragupta 
was known as Sandrocotus, Xing of the Frasii, and by 
them the strength and excellence of his rule, as also the 
main features of his eSicicDt admimstration, are fully 
expounded. The building of the Sudarsana Lake at 
Junagadh serves as an example to show that even in 
those far-off days the question of irrigation was considered 
one of great importance, and that the care of the ruler 
for his subjects and their prosperity was far from being 
a negligible quantity. Chandragupta Maurya died in the 
year 297 n.c,, and was succeeded by his son Bindusara, 
known to the Greeks as “ Slayer of Enemies,” The new 
Emperor reigned twenty-five years, and when he died, in 
the year 272 b.c., he left for his successor, Asoka, an 
empire even greater in extent than that which had been 
handed down to him on the death of Chandragupta. Of 
his reign and times there was no chronicler, but the 
Greek’s name for him shows him to have followed his 
father’s footsteps in the path of conquest. 

The next Emperor of India began his administrative 
career as Viceroy of Western India under his father, and 
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of this very remarkable man we have many records^ 
chiefly engraved in stone. It was not until after he had 
reigned three years that Asoka was crovmed at Pathputm^ 
and for the first twelve years of his rule he was engaged in 
the peaceful administration of his dominions* Before his 
coronation he followed the tenets of Brahmanism, but 
afterwards he began to favour Buddhism^ and became 
one of the great figures which adorned that religton- 
After the conquest of KaEnga, which took place in 201 b.c., 
Asoka determined never again to engage in pursuits which 
brought harm to others^ but he chose instead the per¬ 
formance of service to mankind. His great piety mani¬ 
fested itself in the many sets of edicts on rock which he 
caused to be ent in various parts of India, and which have 
tasted throughout the ages. The endurance of the stone 
and characters is only exceeded by the excellence of the 
injunctions they contain* From them we get a great 
insight into the character of him who is perhaps the 
greatest figure in Indians history. One of these incised 
rocks lies at Junagadh in Saurashtra, about one mile 
East of the city, on the road to the Damodarji Tank* 
The stone is divided into fourteen irregular parallelograms, 
each containing an edict. The whole is in a very good 
state of preservation^ though the letters are in places 
indecipherable through having been rubbed bv children 
from countless ages in sliding down the smooth 
surface the rock presents. The language used is pure 
Magadhi, which has been translated into Prakrit, Sanskrit, 
and English* The several English texts vary slightly, 
hut arc essentially the same. The actual date of the 
inscriptions cannot he determined with accuracy* In the 
year 249 B»c* Asoka made a tour of the Buddhistic sacred 
places.^ He did not come to Saurashtra* however, and 
after visiting various places in the regions near the Hima¬ 
layan Mountains, he went into what is now Nepal and 
thence South* In 232—231 b,c* the great Emperor died, 
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THE EDICTS OF ASOKA 

hut the place of bis death has not yot been determined 
with certainty. His son Mahendra, and his daughter 
Saudhmittra, had left Ujjain when their father was 
Viceroy of the Western province, and had journeyed to 
Ceylon, where they were the means of the introduction of 
Euddhism into that island. Other missionaries were also 
sent into all the coimtries contiguous to the Bifaurya 
Empire, and even further aheld. For in the thirteenth 
edict we read that the Buddhist tenets were known in 
Syria, Egypt, Macedonia, Cyrene, and Epirus. Some 
writers have endeavoured to find a relationship between 
Buddhism and the philosophies of Pythagoras, Plato, 
and Aristotle^ but it is doubtful Tvhether Buddhism ever 
obtained any real hold in the countries mentioned above. 
The translation of the Edicts on the Asoka Stone at 
Junagadh is as follows ; 

EDICT ONE 

This Edict is proclaimed by King Priyadarsin, the 
beloved of the Gods. None should here on earth slaughter 
any animal even for sacrifice, nor should call together 
festive assemblies, for in them Xing Priyadarsin, 
beloved of the Gods, remarks many sins. Still the King 
Priyadarsin, the beloved of the Gods, looks with favour 
on the gatherings ordained by his father. In the kitchen 
of mine. King Priyadarsin, the beloved of the Gods, many 
thousands of animals were daily slaughtered for food, 
but to-day when this Edict is sent forth only three animals 
are being killed for food, two peacocks and one deer. But 
even this deer is not necessarily to be killed, nor even all 
the three shall afterwards be killed. 

EDICT TWO 

In the whole dominion of King Priyadarsin, the beloved 
of the Gods, as also in the adjacent countries such as 
Chola,* Pandya,f Satyaputra, Kevalputra,J all as far 
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as the Tamrapamf** even En the country of Antiochus the 
Grecian king, and among dependent kings, King Priya- 
darsin, beloved of the Gods, has ordered two things : the 
caring of the sick of man and the earing of the sick of 
cattle. And at all places where usefu] healing herbs for 
man and cattle were wanting he has caused them to be 
brought and planted. Also he has caused wells to be 
dug and trees to be planted on the roads for the benefit 
of men and cattle. 


EDICT THREE 

King Priyadarsin, beloved of the Gods, orders twelve 
after his coronation that “ everywhere in my 
aominions, whether under my direct control or in foreign 
lands, all my loyal subordinate officers and vassals should 
every five years be thus ordered, being called together, 
to go on tour for this pilose, vta. for carrying out this 
Edict and for other business as well. That it is pious 
or Meritonoua to be obedient to father and mother and 
to protect men of one’s own caste, to give gifts to Bralimans 
and ascetics, to abstain from killing living creatures and 
from prodigality, and to be fearless in all acts. Thus 
will those in my service also be tried in their attachment.” 

EDICT FOUR 

Since a^ long time past during many hundreds of 
years, sacrificing of animal life and infiieting sufferings 
on created beings, want of sympathy for caste feJIows and 
want of respect for Brahmans and ascetics, have gone 
on increasing. But now the virtue which King Priya- 
darsin, beloved of the Gods, practises is proclaimed far 
and wide with beating of di^ms. People have been led 
to virtue in a manner not known for many hundreds of 
yea^ by the Edicts of King Priyadarsin, beloved of the 
Gods, being called together by various things like celestial 
MTS, elephants, fire-balls and other attractive spectacles. 
King Priyadarsin, beloved of the GodSt lias promoted 
and will promote the sparing of animal life, the gentle 

^ CeylcKQ. 
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treatment of created beings, respect for relatives, respect 
for Brahmans and ascetics, obedience to Father and 
Mother, obedience to elders, and many otlier acts of 
virtue. The sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons of 
King Priyadarsin, beloved of the Gods, shall also increase 
this culture of virtue. They shall exhort to virtue, 
standing steadfast in virtue and morality until the end 
of time. To exhort to virtue is surely a very excellent 
work, while from the immoral no virtue is to be expected. 
Growth, therefore, in these things and no diminution is 
good. For this purpose, that they may cause the growth 
of this matter, and not behold its diminution, has tins 
(Edict) been written. King Priyadarsin, beloved of the 
Gods, has caused this to be written twelve years after his 
inauguration. 

EDICT FIVE 

The beloved of the Gods, King Priyadarsin, thus 
proclaims : to do good is dif1i<^t and he who does good 
does certainly a very difficult act, I have done much 
good. Let all my work in that behalf he carried out by 
my sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons and others of 
my posterity until the end of time. They ^rill thereby 
do good. He who shad cause this command to be set 
aside shall commit great sin. Sin in deed is easily com¬ 
mitted. Previously there were no ministcTS of rchgioii, 
but such officers are appointed by me in the thirteenth 
year of my inauguration for the purpose of presiding 
over morals among persons of all persuasions for the sake 
of increase of virtue among the people of Yavan, Kamhoja, 
Gandhara, Rashtrika * and Pitenihen, and . . . those 
who may be or may not be devoted to my cause . . . 
for the happiness of the faithful ... and for w’arding 
off imprisonment and capital punishment . , , they are to 
superintend among Government officials as among elders. 
Also in Patliputra and abroad . . . others of my relatives 
are sent cveTywherc. This practice which is initiated is 
very . . . ministers of religion. For this end has tliis 
Edict been caused to be written, 

* Ed tbe South of India. 
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EDICT SIX 

King Priyadarsin, beloved of the Gods, sa^: In 
past times there has never yet existed care for cirri 
interests nor airangenients for hearing complaints. There- 
fore have I instituted the same. All the time I have been 
reigning there have been placed everywhere persons 
appointed to hear complaints in the apartments of women, 
in sanctuaries, in parks and in similar places, in order 
that they should know the wants of my people and report 
them to me. In all respects 1 further the interests of 
my people. In whatever I declare by word of mouth . . . 
or whatever 1 entrust to my ministers or preceptors . . . 
I alway^s reconsider. . . . This have I everywhere and 
at all times commanded. For to me there is no satisfac¬ 
tion in increasing litigation. Litigation is necessary only 
for the securing of some ctirii interest, I consider it my 
duty to do good to all, but would attend to quarrels only 
so far as they tend to settle any disputed interest. 1 have 
no other business hut the little effort 1 am constantly 
doing for the good of all. Thus do I wish to discharge 
somehow my debt to all beings , . . that they may attain 
heaven. This Edict has been caused to be written for 
this purpose. Would that 1 should look after it for long. 
Let my sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons after me 
also labour for universal good, which is dUhcult ^vithout 
the utmost exertion. 

EDICT SEVEN 

King Priyadarsin, beloved of the Gods, desires that 
everywhere the ascetics of all persuasions should dwell 
in peace. He desires in all of them self-control and purity 
of soul. But people have difiereut opinions and different 
likings. They may do all or a pail. Nevertheless for 
one who is not able to make large religious gifts, self- 
control, purity of mind, gratitude and firm devotion 
which lasts for ever, are good. 
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WORTHY ACTIONS ENCOURAGED 


EDICT EIGHT 

In past times kings went out on pleasure journeys, 
stag-hunting and other such recreations were in vogue. 
But King Priyadarsin, beloved of the Gods, ten years 
after his inauguration, regards them as improper. There¬ 
fore he here regards as proper and good only those religious 
tours in which gifts are bestowed upon Brahmans and 
aseetics, elders are seen and served with presents, money 
is distributed, people of different countries are seen, virtue 
is taught, and mquiries made after it. King Friyadarsin, 
beloved of the Gods, looks upon these with favour, and 
enjoys also all the other pleasures which accrue to him 
as the result of his deeds. 

EDICT NINE 

King Priyadarsin, beloved of the Gods, speaks thus ; 
It is a fact that men do all kinds of things to assure good 
fortune, as well in sickness as at betrothals and marriages; 
at the getting of a son as at going from home. On these 
and other occasions men do all kinds of things which are 
meant to bring prosperity. But it is a great loss to do 
all those manifold, multifarious, vain, and useless things. 
This, however, does not remove the necessity of a man’s 
doing something which will bring prosperity, but such a 
kind as has been named is of little use, while true piety 
is of great use. Toi that belongs proper treatment of 
slaves and subordinates, reverence for masters, severe 
self-restraint towards human beings, sincere charity to 
Brahmans and Shramans. These and other Like actions 
are called truly religious works. This must be taught by 
all fathers, sons, motlieis, and lords. This is noble. This 
must a man do as something that assures prosperity until 
his aim is fully attained. Mention was made just above 
of sincere charity. Now there is no charity, no goodwill, 
to be compared with charity or goodwill springing from 
true piety. It is this which a well-meaning friend, relative, 
or companion must at every occurring opportunity impress 
on another, that this is duty and is proper. These and 
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many other things, all, must be properly done for obtaining 
heaven. May aU thus attain heaven. 

EDICT TEN 

King Priyadarsin, beloved of the Gods, does not regard 
renown and gr^t name as any great object, for without 
heavy sacrifice it never stands long. Let my people follow 
the path of virtue and be ever pious. King Pnyadarsin, 
beloved of the Gods, covets renown or name only for this 
world, but whatever little be does is all for the next. 
EverytWng from him is without blemish, and blemish 
is nothing more or less than simpleness. Such a thing 
is indeed difficult for any one at all, be he of low or of 
high degree, unless with the utmost exertion by sacrificing 
everytlung. But this is indeed most difficult for one of 
high station. 


EDICT ELEVEN 

King Priyadarsin, beloved of the Gods, speaks thus: 
There is no chari^ which equals religious charity, or 
explanation of religious precepts or right liberality, or 
religious relation. Under these arc included proper treat¬ 
ment of slaves and subordinates, sincere obedience to 
father and mother, sincere charity towards friends, 
acquaintances, and caste-fellows, giving of gifts to Brah¬ 
mans and Shramans, and the sparing of animai life. This 
is to be commended as good, whether by father, or by 
son, or by friend, by an acquaintance, or by caste-fellow, 
or even by a neighbour. He who acts thus makes this 
world a friend to him, and hereafter obtains for himself 
an imperishable reward through all his true charity. 

EDICT TWELVE 

King Priyadarsin, beloved of the Gods, honours all 
sects, and orders of Monks, and all conditions of heads 
of families, and honours them and others with religious 
gifts and ail kinds of marks of honour. Surely the beloved 
of the Gods does not attribute so much to religious gifts 
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RELIGIOUS TOLERATION ADVOCATED 

or marks of honour as to this, that the good name and 
intrinsic worth of all sects may increase. The foundation 
thereof is the giving them all proper and lespeetful main* 
tcnance. In order that one sect may not be praised 
at the expense of another, and that there should be no 
undue neglect of any, all sects must on all occasions be 
honoured. For one so doing adds greatly to the merit 
of his own sect and at the same time encourages all others. 
One doing otherwise destroys his own sect, and harms 
others. Though every one who praises his own persuasion 
may perhaps do all that from attachment to his own sect, 
so as to glorify it, nevertheless, by so doing, he greatly 
injures his own persuasion. Therefore concord ^ the best 
so that all may know and willingly listen to each other’s 
religion. Because it is the wish of the beloved of the 
Go^ that the members of all creeds may be well instructed 
and obtain blessngs. And to them that are attached to 
different persuasions let the assurance be conveyed that 
the beloved of the Gods does not attach so much value to 
religious gifts or wrorship as to this, that all sects may in¬ 
crease in good name and intrinsic worth and be reverenced. 
For this, ministers of religion, magistrates for the sui>er- 
intendence of women, superintendents to treat ascetics, 
and other bodies, have been appointed. And the object 
of this is that the beloved of the Gods' creed may increase 
prosperity, that he may cause virtue to come forth in full 
splendour. 

EDICT THIRTEEN 

. . . must be given. All his men have been killed, 
which certainly is a very cruel act. But in the Kalingas, 
obtained, the practice of religious virtue has grown very 
active . . . the killing, putting to death, or being carried 
away by men. Therefore tlie ruling of the Vedas and 
Angas is good. God . . . reverence to mother and father, 
sympathy for friends, acq^uaintances, assistants, caste- 
fellows, servants . . . tliat one of a caste should suffer 
some misery is on account of the fault of others, and they 
should therefore help him, and bear a share in his mis- 
fortimes . . . where men have no faith in any persuasion, 
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and so long as they remain in doubt , . . neither is this 
possible. In the dominion of the beloved of the Gods, 
all forests are as little trespassed upon as possible and 
are thus protected ... the preservation, self-control, 
and pacification of all beings . . . and gentlemen. . . . 
The Yawan King * and the four kings, namely SunTTaya,t 
Antabana,^ JVfaga,| and Alikasudara,|| . . . thus in all 
foreign countries and everywhere is the religious injunc¬ 
tion of the beloved of the Gods followed, where even , . . 
gloiy and glory of virtue are also similar. No joy excelled 
the joy consequent on the victory of virtue, . . believes 
nothing to be conquered, for conquest and renown are 
ever within reach ... in this world and the next . . . 
the worship of Sweta (Buddha?), the securing of the 
happiness of all. 

EDICT FOURTEEN 

King Priyadarsin, beloved of the Gods, has caused 
this righteous edict to be written, here plainly, there 
moderately, and in a third place at full length. Thus is 
everything expressed everywhere known to the great. 
Much has been caused to be written, and he shall cause 
again to write. Repetitions occur also in a certain measure 
on account of the agreeableness of various points, in order 
that the people in that way be persuaded to understand 
and follow them. If sometimes tue one or other is written 
incompletely, or out of order, it is because care has not 
been t^en to make a good transcript, or the stone-engraver 
is at fault. 

The stone on which the above edicts arc carved also 
contains two more inscriptions of later dates referring to 
the Sudarsana Lake, These will be noticed later. 

The outstanding feature in the edicts is their nature. 
They are not a moral code, neither are they the outcome 

* AnticKihikB, King of Syrifli l died 247 

f Ptoltmy II, King of 

i AntigtknAs, King of Maccdonifk; died 230 b.Cl 

I MagRE, King of Cyrene ; dLtd 

II King Hpima; died b*c, 
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THE LAST OF THE MATIRYAS 

of weak sentimentalism. They may scarcely be called 
religious tenets, yet they are based on the idea of the 
sanctity of all cuiimal life, as being a part of the Supreme 
Being, The next prominent feature is that of sympathy 
for religions professed by people other than the subjects 
of the Magadh Empire. In fact, ** Live and let live, 
worship and let worship,” may be said to be the guiding 
principles of the Emperor’s counsel. 

Asoka was the last of the Mauryas of fame, and after 
his death the Empire began to dissolve. He bad several 
children whose names have been handed down in l^ends, 
but they must have predeceased their father, for he was 
succeeded by his grandson Dasaratha in the year 231 B.c, 
From the Furanas we gather King Dasaratha ruled for 
eight years, and he was succeeded by five other kings, 
the last of whom was killed by his Commander'in'Chief, 
who himself usurped the Maury a throne in 184 B.c, and 
founded a new dynasty. 
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CHAPTER m 
(181 470) 

With the advent of the new Sunga dynasty, the history 
of India began again to change its course. The new 
king, Pushyamittm, retained his hold on the Empire he 
had risurped, though not without a great deal of fighting 
and considerable difficulty. Rut his successors were 
unable to retain their grip, with the result that after the 
lapse of about a century the ancient Ufagodh Empire 
became completely disintegrated. 

Saurashtra appears to have remained peacefully under 
the rule of Pushyamittra until the year 155 b.c., when 
Menander, King of the Punjab and Kabul, and a relation 
of Eucratidcs, King of Bactria, (founded in Alexander's 
time,) became seized with a desire of emulating, and if 
possible surpassing, the prowess of the great Greek soldier, 
and marched into India. He conquered and annexed 
Saurashtra, and this exploit is recorded by Strabo, who 
calls the country “ Saraostos.” Menander advanced very 
nearly as far as PatUputra, but was finally defeated by 
Pushyamittra and obliged to retire. From various his¬ 
toric^ observations, however, we are enabled to infer 
that he still held Saurashtra and Broach for several 
years after his repulse, mainly from the fact that Greek 
coins of a later date than 153 b.c. were recorded as being 
current in Western India for some years. 

The Sunga dynasty came to an end in 72 B.C., and in 
the years that intervened between the withdrawal of 
Greek arms from Western India and that time, various 
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KSHATRAPA RtTLE IN SAURASHTRA 

upheavals were takiiig place in Central Asia which were 
destined to have a very direct influenec on India. 
In 165 B.C. a tribe of nomads, known to history as 
“ Yuehchi” were compelled to move from North-West 
China. AVandering AVestwards. they encountered the 
Sakas, another nomadic race, between the Chu and 
Jaxartes Rivers. Being unable to resist the Ytiehchi 
hordes, the Sakas were obliged to move, and selecting 
the point which offered least natural resistance for their 
new country, they entered Bactria and completely 
swamped and extinguished the Greek kingdom at some 
period between the years l-tO and 130 b.c. They appear 
to have held only Bactria and Seistan—which became 
known as " Sakastene ”—^nntil the end of the Sunga 
dynasty in Magadh and the break-up of the Empire in 
about 72 B.C. Abont this time, it is assumed a portion 
of the Sakas occupied Saurashtra and founded a new 
Saka dynasty in that country, which was known as that 
of the “ Satraps ” or “ Kshatrapas.” Of these Kshatrapa 
rulers we have many evidences, cMefly in the form of 
Qojijg^ from w'hich it has been found possible to trace 
their names and the order of succession of many of them. 
In addition to the coins we have the evidence derived 
from an inscription on the Asoka stone at Junagadh, 
which records the bursting of the Sudarsana Lake in 
the year 72 of the Kshatrapa dynasty, corresponding 
with the year a.d. 150-151. The inscription contains 
twenty lines recording the account of Bie rebuilding of 
a dam of the lake wliich had been washed away during 
the previous rainy season. The language is Sanskrit, and 
the inscription reads as follows : 

To the perfect one. This Sudarsana lake, being 
from Girinagar, is beautiful in all respects, having been 
supplied with an embankment all round. Strongly faced 
with masonry continuously in its ten^h, breadth, and 
height, so as to rival the very hill region. Possessed of 
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a natural causeway formed by . . . furnished with 
canals, etc., for the ingress and egress of water, and fed 
with the waters of the Palasina and Sava mas mata Rivers 
by embankments, etc.; and . . , three branches, and 
other advantages, is in a highly flourishing contlition. 
This TDork gave way on the first day of the dark fortnight 
of the month Siargasirsha of the scventy*secoiid year of 
Raja Mahakshatrapa Rudradaman, whose wishes are 
fulfilled by the bUssings of his Gurus, the grandson of 
Mahakshatrapa Cbastana of propitious name . . . the 
son of ... m consequence of the rain having poured 
down in heavy showers everywhere, converting the 
surface of the earth as it were into one ocean; and the 
excessive swelling of the currents of the Savamasinata 
and Palasini and other rivers of the Tlrjayata Hill , and 
on account of a hurricane, destroying the hfll tops, trees, 
towers, open seats, gates, places for shelter, arches, &c., 
raised on the bank, and resembling in its terrible force 
the deluge, its waters were so greatly agitated as to 
displace . . . stones and trees and thick expanse of 
creepers, etc., and split open even the very bottom of 
the river. The lake with all its water gone out of this 
passage of four hundred and twenty cubits length, and 
of the same breadth, and seventy-five cubits deep, 
appeared as if it were one in the country of Marwar . . . 
for the sake of . . . was caused to be made by Faisya 
Pushyagupta, a native of the country of the Maury-a 
Raja Chandragupta; and was embellished with water¬ 
courses, etc., under the superintendence of Tupaspa, 
the Yawan Raja of Asoka Maurj'a, By the watercourse 
seen in this break, which he (Tupaspa) has had con- 
stmeted, and whi(± had been executed in a manner 
worthy of the King . . . the extensive bridge . . . who 
— ^the abode of royal fortune which manifested itself in, 
uninterrupted prosperity from his childbirth, was loved 
on account of his virtues by all classes approaching for 
protection as his subjects ; who except m war had taken 
the true vow never in his life to kill a human being, 
but liberally gave blows to equal and opposing enemies 
who was compassionate, who afforded protection to 
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countries which surrendered themselves to him; who 
wfts the lord of the countries such as Purvadesa, Parakarfl, 
Avanti, Anup-Nivrit, Anarta, Surashtra, SVabhra, Mam, 
Katchchha. Sindh, Sauvira, Kukura, Aparani^ Nishada, 
etc., all people residing in whose ancient cities were not 
molested by thieves, snakes, ferocious beasts, or diseases— 
cities, which ivere acquired by his own valour, and the 
inhabitants whereof were greatly devoted to him ; who 
routed with great strength ^eat heroes who would not 
submit from the pride of their valour well known among 
the Kshatriyas; who without treachery, after twice 
thoroughly conquering Satakarru, lord of Dakshinapatha, 
did not completely destroy him, on account of their 
near connexion, and thus obtained glory • great 

exploits . . , who re-established deposed _ kings ; who 
by properly raising his hand in giving gifts) has 

often acquired great merit in religion; who has seci^d 
great renown by his power of comprehending, retaining, 
knowing, and practising the great sciences of grammar, 
politics, singing, justice, and the like ; who wm skilled 
in the art of riding horses, elephants, and chariote, and 
who was skilled in the tf-se of the sword, the shield, in 
fighting . . , and in reducing the enemies’ forces ; who 
ixas always of a charitable, courteous, and obliging 
disposition; who was munificent; whose treasury over* 
flowed with abundance of gold, silver, diamonds, lapis- 
lazuli. Vaidiirya^ and jewels, acquired by just and proper 
taxes and duties; whose . * . was graced by clear, 
simple, sweet, admirable, and appropriate senieners in 
prose and poetry; whose beautiful form was merited 
with the best signs and significant turns as shown by 
his gait, height, voice, walk, colour, vigour, strength, etc.; 
who himself acquired the title of Mahakshatrapa, protector 
of warriors, who won numerous garlands of flowers in the 
Swayamvara ceremony of the daughters of kings ; by this 
Mahakshatrapa Rudradnman, for cows and Brahmans 
for a period of one thousand years . , . and for the 
increase of bis merit and fame with great generosity 
remitted taxes . . . and the people of the city and 
country from forced labour; and by a liberal amount 
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of money from his own treasury, in so great length of 
time constructed the bridge of three times the length and 
breadth , . . caused the most delightful lake to be 
made, that would last. On account of the largeness of 
the gap, the undertaking was forbidden by the King’s 
advisers and executive officers, although possessed of all 
the qualifications of ministers, and not disinclined to 
encourage enterprise; the people losing all hope of the 
rebuilding of the bridge, raised woeful cries, when the 
work was executed for obliging the people and the 
country by Pahlava, son of Knlaipa, and Minister 
Suvisakha, appointed by the King for the protection of 
the whole of Anarta and Siirashtra . . . who, (Suvi¬ 
sakha,) by the proper dispensation of Justice in temporal 
and spiritual matters, secured the love of the people; 
who was powerful, kept his senses in restramt, was 
steady muided, unshaken, w*ise, unconquerable, well 
behaved, and who became the increaser of his master’s 
religion, glory, and fame. 

This is the most interesting and most valuable relic 
of those far-off days. The Western Satraps—or, as they 
called themselves, the “ Mahakshatrapas*’* or Great 
Kshatrapas—ruled in Western India for four hundred 
and fifty years, but our knowledge of their names is 
very limited. Valuable help in determining some of 
them vfas obtained from inscriptions found at Kasik 
and other places in the Bombay Presidency, and from 
a pillar found near Jasdan in Kathiawad j while numis¬ 
matic evidence has besides supplied or corroborated 
names and dates. The Jasdan stone, which is hard and 
dark coloured, measures 4 ft. 2 in, by 1 ft, 10 in., and 
was found at the village of Gadb. It contains six lines 
and is written in Sanskrit, and while recording the making 
of a “ tank ” it supplies us with a short genealogical tree 
of some of the Kshatrapas. The translation runs as 
follows: 

In the year 127 Bhadrapada, on the seventh dav 
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SOME STONE INSCRIPTIONS 

of the da^k half, this “ Satra ” of Raja Mahakshatrspa 
Bhadramukh Swami Riidrasena ; the ^eat-grandson of 
the son of Raja Mahakshatrapa Swajm Cha^htana i the 
grandson of the son of Raja Kshatrapa Swami Jay a 
Daman; the grandson of Raja Mahakshatrapa Rudra- 
daman; son of Raja Mahakshatrapa Bhadramukha Swami 
i Rudra. Of the sons of Supra Natliaka of Manasgotra, the 
I grandson of Khara with brothers . > . was mside, 

A stone containing a much obliterated inscription 
has been found near the Uparkot (citadel) at Junagadh, 
which contains the names of “ Raja Kshatrapa Swami 
Jayadaman, son of Swann Chashtana,” while a fourth, 
dated the 103rd year after Rudradaman, has come to 
light at Gunda, a village twenty-five miles from Por- 
bandar, in Jamnagar State territory. It is kept in the 
temple of Dwarkapuri at Jamnagar, is ViTittcn in Sanskrit, 
and reads as follows t 

In the year 103 after Raja Kshatrapa Swami 
Rudradaman, grandson of Raja Mahakshatrapa Swami 
Jayadaman, great-graiidson of Raja Mahakshatrapa Swami 
Chashtana, on the fifth of the bright half of Vaisakh, 
being an auspicious day, the Nakshatra being Shrawan:^ 
Ahiru Senapati Bahaka’s son, Rudrabhuti, caused iMs 
' reservoir of water to be dug and constructed in the 
village of Raspadara for the benefit and comfort of all 
beings, 

A stone discovered on the bank of a tank at Mula- 
vasara, under Okhamandal in Sanrashtra, contains more 
than a mere element of pathos. It now stands in the 
library at Dwaika, and is thus to be translated; 

The son of Vanijaka saved the life of his friend 
by sacrificing bis own life on the fifth day of the dark 
half of Vaisakh of the year 232 of Raja Mahakshatrapa 
Swami Rudrasena. 

The list of the Kshatrapas, so far as is known, is very 
incomplete, but the names given below go a long way 
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towaHs covering the period of their rule in- Western 
India. It is almost certain that they continued the 
practice of the Mauiyas in ruling from TJjjain ; 

1. Bhumaka. * 

2. Nahapana, 70. * 

3. Syamotika, who probably did not role, 

4. Chashtana^ son of Syamotikat 4\D. 90 (Ttaffraw^ar of 

Ptolemy). 

5. Jayadaman, son of Chashtana, who also appaicntly 

did not rule, 

6. Rudradaman, son of Jayadaman. 

7. Bamajada, son of Rudradaman. 

8. Rudrasinha, son of Rudradaman, a,d. 180-182. 

9. Jivadaman, son of Damajada. 

10. Hudrasena, son of Rudrasinha, a.d. 205, 

11. Sanghadaman, son of Rudrasinha. 

12. Damasena, son of Rudrasinha. 

13. Isvaradatta. 

14. Viradamati, son of Damasena, who did not rule. 

15. Tasodaman, son of Damasena. 

16. Vijayasena, son of Damasena, a.d, 218-232, 

17. Damajada, son of Damasena, 

18. Hudrasena, son of Viradanaan. 

19. Vishwasinha, son of Hudrasena, a.d, 278. 

20. Bhartradaman, son of Hudrasena. 

21. Vishwasena, son of Bhartradaman, who did not 

rule, 

22. Swami Jivadaman. 

23. Swann Rudradaman, son (?) of Swami Jivadaman. 

24. Swami Hudrasena, son of Swami Rudradaman. 

25. Swami Sinhasena, grandson of Swami Hudra- 

daman. 

26. Swami Satyasinha, grandson of Swami Rudra¬ 

daman. 

27. Swami Rudra(?)sena, son of Swami Sinhasena. 

28. Swami Rudrasinha, son of Swami Satyasinha. 
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ANDHSA KINGS CONQUEK SAXmASHTRA 

On the coins* from which alone data rejj^ding the 
dynasty may be obtained, the ruling kings were some¬ 
times called ** Kshatrapas,” and sometimes “ Maha- 
kshatrapas.** Colonel Biddnlph supposes, and probably 
rightly so, that before the future ruler succeeded to the 
throne, he was knpwn as “ Kshatrapa,*’ and was accus¬ 
tomed to have coins issued in his own name during his 
father's lifetime, assuming the title ** Mahakshatrapa ” 
on succession. 

The Kshatrapas, after deluging Western India, were 
not until a.d. 145 independent sovereigns, and to under¬ 
stand how they fell for a time into a suzerain position* 
it is necessary to revert to the state of affairs in India 
after the death of Asoka. One of the many minor 
kingdoms which the Mauryas compelled to acknowledge 
them as overlords w-as that of Andhra. Situated between 
the Godavari and Krishna Rivers, it waited but for 
the removal of the strong rule of the earlier kings of 
Magadh to assert its own independence. This oppor¬ 
tunity came after Asoka died, when the Andhra dynasty 
declared its independence and embarked on a career of 
conquest. Advancing Westwards, it gradually extended 
its dominions until they stretched from sea to sea. The 
history of the Andhra kings is scanty, though many of 
their names are known. 

Nahapana, the second on the list of the Saka rulers 
of Saurashtra, came in coniliet with the Andhras in about 
the year a.d. 126 while endeavouring to enlarge his 
territories. The Andhra ruler, Yilivayahura II, was 
roused to anger at the Kshatrapa intrusion on his posses¬ 
sions by a horde of what he considered to be barbarians, 
and gathering together an army he overthrew and 
humiliated N^apana and extended his own kingdom by 
including the newly conquered Saurashtia within it. 
He entrusted the government of the Western provinces, 
however, to Chashtana, who ruled as his Viceroy, The 
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Kshatrapas continued to hold this subordljiate position until 
Rudradaman, grandson of Chashtana, became Viceroy, 
when he, in a.d, 145, asserted his independence, and 
completely defeated Palumayi II, son of Vilivayahura, 
Instead, however, of entirely humiliating Palumayi by 
adding the conquered country to his own, he allowed 
the Andhra king to retain his territory intact, with the 
exception of those lands over which the Kshatrapas had 
previously ruled as viceroys. In doing so, he was probably 
guided by his aSection for his daughter, Dak^iamitra, 
whom he had formerly given in marriage to lus lately 
conquered foe, Rudradaman thus became the ruler of 
Saurashtra, Malwa, and the land lying between the 
Western Ghats and the sea. These vast possessions were 
enjoyed by his successors until about the year a.d, 390, 
While the power of the Kshatrapas was s till in its 
zenith, events were taking place in Magadh which were 
destined once again to lead to a change of rulers over 
Saurashtra. It is a curious, and at the same time an 
unfortunate fact, that the history of India during the 
third century of the Christian era is almost entirely un¬ 
known, Between the second and the fourth centuries 
much seems to have been taking place, of which records 
are of the meagrest description. It is impossible to tell 
what happened in the once great kingdom of Magarl h 
during these years, but we have sufficient historical 
material to infer that it had passed out of the hands of 
the weak successors of Pushyamittra, Prom Buddhist 
records we learn of a powerful tribe existing in what is 
now known as Tirhut, in Northern India, in the fifth 
century b.c., known as the Liehhavis, and for the purpose 
primarily of checkmating them, Ajatasatni, King of 
Magadh (during whose reign in 477 b,c. Gautama Buddha 
died) erected the fortress of Patliputra, which was 
destined afterwards to become a mighty city, and the 
capital of the Magadh Empire, 
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Of the subsequent histoiy of the Lichhavis nothing 
is known until early in the fourth century a.d.j "when a 
Lichhavi princess married a small local ruler near Patli- 
putra known as Chandra Gupta, a name similar to that 
borne by the first Maurya This lady appears to 

have been very influential, and the result of her marriage 
with Chandra Gupta was that the latter acquired him' 
self much influence, and gradually rose from the position 
of a small chief into one of much greater power. How 
he succeeded to the throne of Magadh is unknown, but 
the fact remains that in the year a.d. 320 he became 
King of Magadh. He died in the year a.d. 326, and 
was succeeded by his son, Samudra Gupta, who reigned 
un til about the year A.n, 375. Samudra Gupta greatly 
extended by conquest the kingdom he had mhcrited, 
but he did not include Saurashtra among the conquered 
Innda^ He was followed by his son, Chandra Gupta II, 
who assumed the title of Vikramaditya Sun of 
Power.*’ 

From the first Chandra Gupta II followed the example 
of his father in extending the boundaries of the Empire, 
and in about the year a.d. 388 he attacked Rudrasinha 
and added Saurashtra once more to Magadh. The bards 
of Kathiawad relate that Chandra Gupta II did not 
himself invade Saurashtra, but that he sent his son 
Kumata Gupta in command of the victorious army. 
Be t hm as it may, Rudrasinha was killed, and the role 
of the Saka Satraps, which had lasted for 450 years, 
became a reality of the past. 

It has not yet been found possible to construct any 
sort of connected idea of the condition of Saurashtra 
when the Gupta rule extended over the country. That 
it was in a state of great eommercial prosperity we know, 
and it b likely that at no subsequent period of its history 
was it such a means of intercourse between Europe and 
Asia as at that time. The Gupta emperors were not 
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slow to take advantage of this intercourse, and the stimula¬ 
tion given to trade had the effect of making Saurashtra 
the best known and perhaps one of the rieh^ province 
under the Magadh dominion. In a.d. 413 Chandra 
Gupta H died, and his son Kumara Gupta wielded the 
sceptre of his father. Of his rule very scanty informa¬ 
tion has been handed down to history, but when he died 
m A.D. 455 it was to pass on to his successor, Skanda 
Gupta, the very serious task of preserving the unity of 
the Empire against the onslaught of the Huns. 

The savage hordes constituting these people poured 
into India from the Steppes of Central Asia, and came 
very near to conquering the Magadh Empire. Skanda 
Gupta, however, defeated them with much loss, and for 
ten or twelve years they were unable to renew the 
struggle. This victory was gained within two years of 
his succession to the throne, for the third and last of the 
inscriptions on the Asoka stone at Junagadh, dated 
A.D. 457, states that he had “ already humbled his 
enemies,” This inscription records the bursting of the 
dam of the Sudarsana Lake in the year of Skanda Gupta^s 
succession. He had appointed one Pamadatta to the 
post of Viceroy of the Western provinces, who in his 
turn had made his son, Chakrapallta, Governor of 
Wamansthali, On the bursting of the dam, Chakrapalita 
had lost no time in setting to work to restore it. This 
was successfully done and the great work was commemo¬ 
rated by the building of a temple to Vishnu, and by the 
writing of the inscription on a vacant portion of the 
stone set up by Asoka, 

This inscription consists of twenty- nin e lines, written 
in the Sanskrit language, and it has been translated as 
follows: 

Glory. Vishnu who snatched from Bali, for the 
happiness of Indra, that wealth which is worthy of 
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enjoymeat by his beloved devotees and which w*ss caxricd 
off on various occasionst who lias conquered misery, 
who is the constant asylum (or light) of that Lakshmi 
whose residence is the lotus, and who is ever vietoiious : 
May he be glorious. Next to him, may he (bkanda 
Gupta) be victorious, whose breast is encircled with 
wcal^ and splendour, who obtained the fame of a hero 
by his own arm, the supreme king of kings, who, acting 
as Ganida, does by his (Vishnu’s) command, destroy 
the mison-iikc power of the snake-like kings with their 
hoods in the form of pride and conceit. 'Ihe abode of 
kingly qualities, he, the far-famed Skanda Gupta of great 
we^th, who had already humbled his enemies, possessed 
himself on his father’s attaining by the force of his merits 
the friendship of Devas, of the earth, which contains 
the gems of the four oceans, and is skirted by beautiful 
countries. He is indeed victorious, whose enemies even 
in Mlechha countries ivith their pride destroyed from the 
very root declare . . . his glory. Whom, Lakshmi, toho 
in her wisdom having carefully reflected and considered 
all the causes of good and bad qualities, and rejected 
one after another Qie sons of kings, at last chose for her 
lord. Whilst this king was governing the earth no one 
amongst his subjects departed from the path of duty, 
was miserable, poor, vicious, miserly, deserving of punish¬ 
ment, or suifering from pain. Having thus conquered 
all the pride of his enemies and having established 
protecting officers in all the countries of the world, he 
began to think, intently. “ What person is there who is 
at once competent, and far-seeing, modest and with 
faith, full of wisdom and memory, who is endowed with 
truth, straightforwardness, generosity, moral worth, 
sweetness, talent, and glory ; who is g^tly devoted and 
attached; manly; whose mind is devoid of every kind 
of deceit caused by the four Vpadkis (viz. Dharma, 
Art ha, Kama, and Moksha); whose heart is ever intent 
on the discharge of his obligations; who is devoted to 
the good of mankind ; and who by righteous means is 
able to earn wealth, to preserve and increase it, and to 
spend it on proper objects. ^Vho is there qualified best 
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to govern aU the districts of Saurashtra amongst al) my 
servants? Yes, I know, sxiiely only Pamada^^ is 
competent to l^ar the burden.*’' In this way this king 
of kings rae^tated for successive days and nights, and 
with firm resolve and earnest entreaty appointed him 
for the good government of the country of Saurashtra, 
The king by appointing Pamadatta to the West felt 
secure, as the Devas obtained rest after appointing 
Varuna to the West. His son, full of fiUal duty, was, 
as if it were by independent Pamadatta, divided into a 
second half of his ow'n self, who was brought up as his 
own self, who had always the knowledge of sell, whose 
form was beautiful in itself, who was of manners as 
pleasant to all as his wonderfully beautiful form, whose 
face resemhled one of the numerous expanded lotuses, 
and who afforded protection to those who sought his 
protection. He, the beloved of the people, who was 
renowned in the world by the name of Chakrapalita, 
excelled even his father by his naturally good qualities. 
Power tempered by mercy, humility, morality, bravery 
that boasts not, patience, forgiveness, charity, cheerful¬ 
ness, talent, gratefulness, activity, beauty, contempt of 
the mean, freedom from pride, courage, generosity — 
these and many other (qualities in an eminent degree 
resided in hinx without interruption. There b no one 
in this world to be compared with him in good qualities. 
He being endowed with all good qualities became worthy 
of example to all mankind. The father (Pamadatta), 
having recognized these and other greater qualities, 
himself appointed him (Chakrapalita), and he in his turn 
protected the city in a pre-eminently' good manner. He 
availed himself of the bravery of bis two arms, did not 
depend on others, nor did he cause distress to any one 
from pride, and punished the wicked in the town. The 
people placed no small confidence in him in time and he, 
studying the character of the citizens, fondled them as 
if they were his children. He pleased his subjects with 
cheerfulness, sweet conversation, civility, liberality, by 
the familiarity of social intercourse, by respect for their 
familv usages. He, devoted to Brahmanism, powerful, 
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pure, chadtable according to the rules, enjoyed such 
pleasures as he could without transgressing religion and 
prosperity. What wonder that he . . . from Parnadatta 
should be virtuous t Is warmth ever caused from the 
Moon, wliich is cool as a coUectioti of pearls and aquatic 
lotuses ? Afterwards, when in the course of nature the 
rainy season arrived after the hot season, it rained 
copiously and continuously for a long time, by the force 
whereof the Sudarsana burst. tVhen a century of years 
plus thirty (six ?) passed, on the sixth day of Bhadrapada, 
at night, counting from the era of Gupta, the Palasini, 
and the Sikatavilasini, rivers arising from the Raivataka* 
wives of the ocean, being pent up for a long time, ran 
speedily towards their lord. The Urjayata, seeing the 
endless deluge caused at the end of the rainy season, 
and desiring to serve the ocean, extended his hands in 
the form of rivers adorned with many flowers. All the 
people, despairing and crying to one another what to do 
and how to do, awakened in the beginning or end of 
night were overpowered with anxiety. The Sudarsana 
(good-looking) lake in this world instantly became Dur- 
darsana (ill-looking). Would the Sudarsana ever look 
as before and assume an appearance like that of the 
sea? , . , He being greatly devoted to his father . . . 
« having put forward Dharma (religion) ever beneficial 
sequence to its observers . , . for the benefit of the king 
and of the city, in a century of years, plus thirty plus 
seven having passed . . . Chaitra (month) . . . and whose 
greatness is known . . . having performed sacrifices to 
the gods with ghi and having paid them obeisance, and 
having satisfied Brahmans with gold, and the people of 
the city by entertaining them with proper civility, and 
also servants and respectable friends with gifts. . . . 
On the first day of the first demi-Iunation of the first 
month of Grishma (latter half of summer) in two months, 
he, with great energy, and by expending immense wealth, 
constructed with great effort . . . whose total length 
is , . . hundred cubits, and whose breadth is sixty-eighty 
cubits, height (seven?) persons'(height) . . . two hundred 
cubits . . , and with well-set stones made the lake 
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Sudarsana . . . that might last till the deluge. May the 
Iqtfp ornamented with the sight of a strong Setu, adorned 
by Chakravaka, Kraunvha, Hamsa, and Dhuta birds 
ever moving in ripples^ having clear water ... as long 
as the Sim and the Moon . . . be prosperous along with 
a city filled with inhabitants ! May its sins be removed 
by hundreds of Brahmans singing the edas ... century 
of years, also may they be saved from all kinds of evils, 
and from famine, , , . The description of the construc¬ 
tion of the Sudarsana is here finished. The destroyer of 
the pride of haughty enemies, possessed of great fortune, 
a banner of Ms race, the lord of the whole earth, a maker 
of numerous spiritual gifts for the sake of ^me, and 
therefore [fit to be praised . , . the protector of the 
D wipa, the lord of the great, the suppressor of the enemies, 
his son endowed with Ms own qualities, (T son) had 
offered his soul to the feet of Govinda (Vishnu), by him 
, . . and having been to the lotus-feet of Vishnu , . , 
with a great expenditure of money and time, who by 
Ms prowess has had in submission the people of the 
city . . . the holder of the discus . . . enemy . . . vrho 
with mdependenee of action and with some motive 
became a man- To this discus-holding Vishnu, a temple 
was constructed by Chakrapalita; , . . and . . . from 
the (Kila) era of the Gupta ... a century of years 
plus thirty-eight (having passed) . . • appears beautiful 
at the head of the town as if lording over the Urjaya- 
tacbala . . . and on its top in the way to the sky shines 
forth the (lake) called Sundara. 

Such is the last record we have of the Sudarsana 
Lake. It burst again at some period unknown and was 
never repaired. Its very site, even, cannot now he 
accuiately determined. 
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4.D. 470-reo) 

It hAS already been noticed that the reign of Skanda. 
Gupta was begun by a fight for the verj' existence of his 
kingdom against the hordes of 'VMiite Huns in a.d. 455. 
Ten years after their repulse the Huns, in overwhelming 
force to wipe out their former defeat, and to mEike sure 
of victory, once more penetrated into India, and attacked 
Patliputra itself. This time they were more successful 
than in their former raid, and Skanda Gupta was com¬ 
pletely defeated. The Huns, however, bad already made 
their headquarters near Herat, and were not constrained 
to annex the capital of their conquered enemy as a 
permanent capital of their own. Thus, although the 
Magadh Empire virtually dissolved, the dynasty continued 
to run on for many years. But the power of the Guptas 
continued to wane, and deprived of possessions and 
power, at the end of the sixth century a.d. they died out. 

Meanwhile, about the year a.d. 470, the history of 
Saurashtra again underwent a change. In this year 
Skanda Gupta died, and the bards relate that at the time, 
one Bhattarka, of the Maitraka clan, was Conunander-in- 
Chief of the army. This man came to Saurashtra, and 
having declared his independence, established a dynasty 
which lasted for nearly 800 years. Having made good 
his footing, he placed a govern or at Wamanstbali (the 
modem Wanthali) and himself founded the city of 
Walabhinagar, where he established himself as King of 
Saurashtra. Walabhinagar lies huned near the site of 
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the present tov-Tt of VVala, some eighteen miles North-West 
of Bhavnagar, and awaits the exploration of the arcinEO- 
logist, when many intercstmg discoveries will doubtless 
be made. 

Of the IValabhi dynasty ive have many remains, 
chiefly in the shape of copper-plate inscriptions which 
have been found at various times and places throughout 
Kathiawad- These copper-plates are most interesting. 
They consist of two nearly square flat pieces of copper, 
each having two holes about tiiree inches apart at the 
top, through which metal rings were passed, securing the 
two separate parts of the plate. They mostly contain 
records of grants of land, but their particular value lies 
in the fact that they bear names of the grantors and in 
most cases short genealogical trees of the Walabhi dynasty. 
In addition to these inscriptions, we have the evidence 
supplied by the Chinese pilgrim Hiouen Tsiang, who 
visited Wala in about A.n. 610, when it was in the height 
of its power and a stronghold of Buddhism. He described 
min utely \Vala as he found it, and from his remarks and 
the information obtained from the copper-plate inscrip¬ 
tions, it has been found possible to construct the following 
table, showing the names of the Walabhi kings: 

1. Bhattarka, a.d. 495. 

2. Dharasena I, eldest son of Bhattarka. 

3. Dronasinha, second son of Bhattarka, who is 

described in a copper-plate found at J liar a 
near Dhari in Saurashtra as he “ whose crest 
jewel was greatly purified by his bowing at 
Dharasena’5 feet; whose religion was to ob¬ 
serve fidl the rules laid down by Manu t who 
was like Dharma ineamate; who had pre¬ 
scribed the way of politeness and duty; who 
had been crowned by the great sovereign 
himself, the lord of the whole earth, whose 
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royal fortune ivas sanctified by great spiritual 
gifts, and who was a great devotee of Sankara.** 

4. Dhruvasena 1, third son of Bhattarka, 

5. Dharapatta, fourth son of Bhattarka. {But it is 

not quite certain whether he ruled at Walabhi.) 

6. Guhasena, son of Dharapatta, “ whose glory was 

proclaimed to all by his forcibly subduing his 
enemies *’ and of whom plates have been found 
dated A.i>. 560 and 508. 

7. Dharasena II, son of Guhasena, a,d. 560-589* 

8* Siladitya I, son of Dliarasena U, of whom there is 
a grant dated A.n. 59 G 
0. Kharagraha, brother of Siladitya I. 

10. Dharasena HI, son of lOiaragraha. 

11. Dhruvasena II, younger son of Kharagraha, du^g 

whose reign in about a.d. 640 Hiouen Tsiang 
visited Wala, He was also known as Baladitya, 
Began his reign in a.d. 629. 

12. Dharasena IV, second son of Dhruvasena II, who 

made a grant of land to the Brahmans of 
Sinhapura, the modem Sihor, a.d. 041, 

13. Dhruvasena 111, grandson of Siladitya I, a.d. 651. 

14. Kharagralia U, brother of Dliruvasena II, a,d. 656. 

15. Siladitya IT,* brother of Kharagraha 11, a.d. 667. 

16. Siladitya HI, son of Siladitya II, of whom grants 

have been found dated a.d, 666-668, 

17. Siladitya IV, son of Siladitya III, who was ruling 

in A.D. 713. 

18. Siladitya V. 

19. Siladitya VI. 

20. Siladitya VTI. 

Mliilc the Walabhi kings were consolidating their 

* Tbtrt IB muKiii to believe from the of fiome of the gmnU 

that Siladitya II did not reign* If ihm surmise ia correct, DhmvAStnja III 
and Khiiragraha II also [Mjig younger lmstbcra)did not SiJaditya 

ILI^b immediate predecefisor on the throm cl Wldafchi wfls nharoseoa IV* 
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power, stuTing events were taking place in Northern 
India. We have alreadv seen that in a.d, 455 the White 
Huns had been repulsed while attacking the dominions of 
Skanda Gupta, but that ten years afterwards they had 
again swarmed into India and overrun the ^lagadh 
Empire. The second invasion was conducted by a chief 
named Toramana, who became ruler of Slaiwa. He was 
succeeded by Mihiragula, who in about the year a,d. S*>8 
was driven out of India. There is little doubt the kings 
of Wala paid tribute to the Huns until this time, when 
they asserted their complete independence. 

In the latter part of the sixth century the Raja of 
Thanesar in the Punjab, who had married a lady of the 
Gupta family, conquered the whole of the Punjab, and 
began to build up for himself and his descendants an 
empire which extended from the Himalayas to the 
Narbada River. He was succeeded by his brother 
Harsha, a young man whose fame as a ruler became 
second only to that of Asoka. Although he did not 
attack the dominions of the Walabhi kings, we find the 
latter at Kanauj in A.n. 644 present as his vassal at a 
gigantic assembly of Buddhists at which Hiouen Tsiang 
was present. Dhruvaseua II, who was King of Walabhi 
at the time, was connected by marriage with Harsha. 
Thus it will be seen that >vhile the Walabhi rulers pre¬ 
served their independence, they were quite ready to 
acknowledge as greater than themselves the king who for 
the time being held paramount sway in Northern India. 

This is probably the explanation of their remaining 
lords of Saurashtra for so many years, and it was not 
until about a.d. 766 that they were overthrown. How 
destruction came upon them is uncertain, but tradition 
wliich is supported by the records of Musalman historians 
says that the Arabs came through Sind and Kachh 
under Amru bin Jamal, in the time of Khalif AJ Mansur* 
and completely overran their country. This was not the 
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first time that the Arabs had invaded Saurashtra, for we 
learn that Junaid, son of Abdul Rahaman AI Maxri, 
Governor of the Sind frontier, successfully invaded 
Hindustan between the years a,d, 710-740, but leturned 
to his country without eEfecting a permanent settlement 
in the conquered provinces, VVlioever the invader may 
have been, he effectively destroyed for ever the power 
which had held sway in Saurashtra for three hundred 
years. Of the city of Walabbi we get a fairly adequate 
idea from the account left us by Hiouen Tsiang, when in 
about A.D. 640 he visited the place while on his pilgrimage 
to all the best known sites connected with Buddhism. 
His account has been translated by Stanislas Julien, in his 
** IHstoire de la vie de Hiouen Tsiang,” and “ Slemoires sur 
les Contrees Occidentales,” and from the account we leam; 

The kingdom of Walabhi is about 1200 miles in 
circuit; the capital has a circumference of six miles. As 
to the products of the soil, nature of the climate, the 
manners and character of the people, they are like those 
of Malwa. The population is very numerous, and all the 
homilies live in wealth. There arc a hundred whose 
wealth amounts to a million. Merchandise from distant 
countries is found here in abundance. There are a 
hundred (Buddhist) convents, where nearly six thousand 
devotees live, “who for the most part study the doctrines 
of Ching-liang'pu which adhered to Siao-ching. We 
count several hundred temples of the gods, and the 
heretics of various sects are exceedingly numerous. 

\Micn Buddha lived in this world, he travelled often 
in this region. Wherefore in aU the places where he 
rested. King Asoka raised pillars in honour of him, or 
constructed “ Stupas.’* We observe at intervals the 
monuments that mark the places where the three past 
Buddhas had sat, performed deeds, or preached the law. 
The kings of the present time are of Kshatrya race; all 
are nephews of King Siladitya of Malwa. At present the 
son of King Siladitya of Kanya Kubja has a son-in-law 
called Hhxuvabhatta. lie is of a quick and passionate 
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nature and his intellect is weak and narrow. Still he 
believes in the three precious things* For seven da^''5 
every year he holds a great assemblyt *t which he dis¬ 
tributes to the multitude of recluses choice dishes, the 
three garments, medicine, the seven precious things, and 
rare objects of great value. After giving all these in alms, 
he buys them back at double price. He esteems virtue 
and honours the sages. He reverences religion and 
values science. The most eminent men of distant 
countries are always objects of respect with him. 

At a little distance &om the city there is a great 
convent built long ago by the care of the Arhat Atharya, 
it was .there that the Eodhi Sattvas Gunamati and 
Sthiramati fixed their abode and composed several books 
which are published with praise. 

Such is an e;jfe-witness’s account of Walabhi at the 
height of its glory and power, and it is evident that the 
wealth of the inhabitants was only exceeded by their 
piety. Thus we see that Saurashtra still maintained Sts 
reputation in both respects, but the fall of the Walabhi 
dynasty completely changed the conditions. On an 
inscription at Baroda dated a.d. 812 is WTitten “ Sau- 
rashtra has lost its name of Saurajya from the ruin that 
has fallen upon it,” “ Ichabod ” appears to have been 
written over its portals, and the details of the invasion 
which wrought so great a change will probably never be 
brought to light. The past has kept its secret well. 

The copper-plate inscriptions of the kings of Walablii 
give tis some idea of the extreme religious feeling which 
appears to have been prevalent. Buddhism was nowhere 
in a more flourishing condition, and it is most probable 
that the faU of Walabhi sounded its death-knelL Buddha’s 
philosophy disappeared from India between the eighth 
and tenth centuries a.d., after running hand in hand 
with Brahmanism for over a thousand years. Perhaps 
too much time spent in religious exercises was the cause 
of Walabhi's downfall. Peace and prosperity had doubt- 
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A WALjUSHI grant 

less brought with them a dislike for the use of arms and 
a false sense of sccarity. Perhaps, too, an eneirated 
and luxurV'loving people had lost all their hardihood, 
and when their time of trial came they were unable to 
withstand the attack suddenly made upon them. The 
destruction of the kingdom seems to have been most 
Complete, and to have been accomplished without great 
loss to the invaders. And so it has always been. Too 
much prosperity and luxury Is Inevitably followed by 

disaster. „ 

It may be of interest to reproduce a translation of 
one of the Walabhi copper-plates which rests now in the 
Museum at Bhavnagar. It was found at Katpur, a 
village near Mahuva, on the South coast of Kathiawad, 
and is in a good state of preservation. The two portions 
of the plate are connected by rings, and appended to it is 
the seal of the Walabhi kings, which was usually arched 
to such plates. The plate in question contains the 
account of a grant of a field made to priests named 
Vishakha and Bappa. It is dated .^,n. 571, when 
Dharasena H ruled, and is written in Sanskrit as follows : 


From the conquering army encamp^ m Jhadra^ 
pattanaka, Maharaja Dharasena, who had washed off all 
his sins with the water of the Ganges the form- 

of the spreading rays of the nails of hxs father s f^t, who 
is beauHfully surrounded by all good qualities being as 
it were attracted to him by lus beauty, the splendour of 
whose wealth is a constant source of comfort to his 
numerous friends, who has astonished all practised m the 
use of the bow by his power of natural strength and 
peculiar tact, who maintains good reU^ous gifts made by 
former kings, who wards off calamities J^^h injure his 
subjects, who exhibits an umon of wedth and leammg 
in himself, whose bravery is clever in enjoying the wedth 
of his foes, to whom royalty has descended m regular 
line and who is a great devotee of Sankara;—the son of 
Maharaja Shri Guhasena, who had acquired spiritual 
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merits by worshipping the feet of his father, who had 
even from his early age his sword his only companion, 
had shown marks of excessive vaJonr by splitting open 
the temples of mad elephants belonging to his enemies, 
the cluster of rays from the nails of whose left foot was 
mixed with the lustre of the jewels in the crowns of 
enemies forced to bow to his power, who well deserved 
the name of Raja for pleasing the hearts of his subjects 
by following well the ways prescribed in all the Smritis; 
who in beauty, splendour, stability, deepness, knowledge 
and wealth, su^assed Kamadeva, Chandra, the Himalaya, 
the ocean, Brihaspati and Kubera respectively, who was 
ready to give promises of safety to those who sought his 

E rotection, and who, therefore, gave away everything 
elonging (to him) like a straw, who pleased the good 
hea^s of the learned by paying more wealth than they 
desired as recompense for their work, who was like the 
joy of the whole world walking on its legs, and who was 
a great devotee of Sankarathe son of Shri Maharaja 
Dharapatta, who had quite washed off all his sins by 
bowing before (his) lotus-Uke feet, who had washed away 
all evil influences brought in the train of Kali with the 
water of his pime conduct, whose glory was proclaimed to 
all by his forcibly subduing his enemies, and who was a 
great devotee of Surya ;—younger brother of Maharaja 
Shri Dhruvasena, who was the sole conqueror of the 
herds of ntimerous elephants of his enemies by the heroic 
strength of his single arm, who was shelter to those who 
sought it from him, who was versed in religious principles, 
who was Kalpataru to relatives and friends fidAlling all 
their desires, and who was a great devotee of Bhagavan • 
—younger brother of the lion-like JIaharaja Shri Drona- 
sinha, whose crest jewel was greatly purified by his 
bowing at his brother’s feet, whose religion was to observe 
the rules laid down by Manu, etc., who was like Dharma 
Lncamate, who had prescribed the way of politeness and 
duty, who had been crowned by the great sovereign 
himself, the lord of the whole of the earth, whose royal 
fortune was sanctified by large spiritual gifts, and Ao 
was a great devotee of Sankarathe son of Shri Senapati 


A GIFT FOR EVER 

Dharasena^ whose head, bent before his father, 
becoTne red with the dtist of his f^t, briJhancy ^e 
nails of whose feet was enh^ced by the b^ancy of the 
jewels in the crown of (his) foes when bowing ( cur) 
heads, whose splendour made the life of the poor, 
helpless and the miserable worth living, and who was a 
great devotee of Sankara ;-the son of Shn Senapati 
Bhattarka, who had acquired glory by completely subdu¬ 
ing with the help of large and innumerable forces of his 
friends, all his enemies forced to bow down, who was 
devoted to the pleasure of mildness, ^pect, and bene- 
volence acquired by his prowess, who had gauie roy ^ 
fortune by the strength of hereditary servants, foes and 
friends alike, and who was a great devotee of S^karj J 
proclaims to all his subjects, servants, 
elders, chiefmen of cheats, permanent office holde^, 
justices, ministers, princes and others residing m 
kingdom and others, as also those whom it may eemeem 
to know, that he has given as gift to Brahmact^ns is ^ 
and Bappa, Brahmans of the Kasyapa goti^ with the 
necessanr Sankalpa, for the spiritual welfpe of ins 
and for the acquisition of his own j ^ , 

world and the next, sLxty padavartas of field-land on the 
Eastern boundary of the village of Damaripataka, situated 
hi Vahapalikasthali, with its surroundings and accoin- 
paniments, with the grains produced by brougM 

by wind, and the Hghi oj taking gold with the revenues 
of the rights of forced labour, m order that they 
both learning the Samaveda together perform the five 
sacred Yainas (viz.) Balidana, Charuhoma, Vmshvadev^ 
Agnihotra, and Atithi. This to be enjoyed by their 
d^cendants till the Moon, the Sun, the Ocean, ^e River, 
and the Earth endure. No one should obstru^ them in 
its enjoyment or cultivation as a charitable gift. Future 
kings of his line knowing that greatness is fickle and 
human life is unstable, and also knowmg that the merits 
of this (rift belong to them in common mth him, should 
respect and protect this his gr^t. Soever resuin^ 
this gift or allows it to be resumed ^1 be guilty of com¬ 
mitting the five great sins along with other mmor sms. 
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Veda Vyasa “he who makes a 
S'" hves sixty thousand years in Svarga (heaven), 

while he who resumes it or aUows it to be resumed lives 
the same number of years in Narka (heU),*' The lesmners 
of land become black serpents residing in dry caves in the 
waterless land of the Vmdhyachfda. O Yudhishthira! 
the be^ of the lords of the earth, protect the lands given 
to hrahmans in former times. It is more meritorious to 
protect than to give. Many kings such as Sagara, etc., 
^ve ^joyed the earth, but he who is the lord for the 
time bemg enjoys its fruits, When kings have granted 
any money for religious punjoses that (money) is like 
renise. What good man would resume it through fear of 
poverty ? This is written by Skandabhatta, the nego- 
^tor of i^ee and war, the 5th day Vaishakha Krishna 
Samvat 252, This is the signature of Maharaja 
bbn Hharasena himself. The messenger is Chirbira, 
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CHAPTER V 

(A.D. 875-1026) 

Wrm the destnictioii of the Walahhi dynasty the history 
of Saurashtra again luidenvent a change. No longer was 
it destined to contain the seat of government of one 
unrivalled and undisputed power. No longer was it to 
boast as its capital a town among the most famous in 
India, and from this time may be said to have begun that 
influx of foreigners who established themselves in various 
parts of the Kathiawad peninsula, carving out for 
themselves those various divisions which nowadays form 
the many States into which the country is divided. The 
process of formation of these States has been necessarily 
gradual, and it was not until some time after the fall of 
Walahhi that their founders began their incursions. 
Prom this time also the recording of a connected history 
becomes a matter of difficulty for him who would chronicle 
it — ^not, as is often the case, from want of knowledge of 
facts and their sources, but because of there being almost 
a surplus of them. Each invader, as he established 
himself, laid the foundations of his own dimasty, and 
the history of one is by no means identical with that of 
another. The liistorian of Saurashtra is beset with just 
such difficulties as present themselves to the writer of 
Indians past. Until the Musalman rule was firmly estab¬ 
lished there W’as no really connected India, In the time 
of the Mauiyas the Kalingas had a history of their own, 
and the Andhras were no less powerful in their own part 
of India than were the kingdoms South of the River 
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Tungabhadra. Etch at a later period the history of the 
Mahoniedan kings of Delhi differed widely from that 
of the Musalman rulers in the Deccan, and perhaps there 
can be no greater contrast than that betw'een the histories 
of the Delhi Empire and that of the events in Southern 
and Western India after Vasco da Gama had seized Goa 
for the King of Portugal. Consequently in a history of 
Kathiawad a great deal of detail must be omitted. For 
the story of each ruling dynasty was recorded by its 
own bards, and even chronological connexion b often 
quite impossible. 

Of the earliest settlers in Saurashtra, whether indi¬ 
genous or otherwise, we know a considerable amount, and 
some account qf them b necessary before it is possible 
to follow the happenings in the province after the fall 
of Walabhi. At the end of the seventh century the 
principal tribes, or racial classes, inhabiting the peninsula 
■were Jethwas, Chaoras, Walas, Ahers, Rabarb, Mers, 
Bhils, and Kolis, and of these the two last named formed 
the aborigmai people. The influx of foreigners caused 
them to move from their jungle and hill fortresses, and 
they gradually disappeared almost entirely from Kathia¬ 
wad. Nothing much is known about them, and references 
to them by the bards of invading peoples are chiefly 
contemptuous. It is likely their skins were very much 
darker than those of the peoples who usurped their lands, 
and their meat-eating propensities doubtless found little 
favour in the eyes of their conquerors. They are, indeed, 
generally referred to as devils, and the Kolis of Okha, 
and Piram and Shiyal Islands were much feared on the 
sea. 

After the fall of Walabhi the most important of all 
the inhabitants of SaurashtVa were undoubtedly the 
Rajputs, as represented by the Jethwas, Chaoras, and 
Walas. These Rajputs have an interesting history. 
Before the third century A.t>. the power of Buddhism 
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had so grown that almost al! the principal rulers were 
foQowers of that persuasion. But Brahmanism after¬ 
wards asserted itself, and, its sister-religion dying out, 
Buddhist converts became Kshatryas or Rajputs. The 
Jethwas are undoubtedly the oldest Rajput race in 
Kathiawad, and their history is so mixed with prehistoric 
legends that it is almost impossible to trace their descent. 
So far as these mythica] tales go, those in respect of the 
Jethwas afford excellent support to Darwin’s theory of 
the evolution of man. For the bards say that when 
Hanuman, the monlcey-god, was crossing the bridge of 
monkeys from India to Ceylon a drop of perspiration from 
his body fell into the sea, where a crocodile swallowed it. 
The result of this incident was the birth of the first Jethwa, 
and among many of the ignorant peoples of Kathiawad 
it is firmly believed to this day that the Jethwas possess 
tails I But such a legend, interesting as it may be, must 
^ve place to a far more possible explanation of the 
Jethwa origin. The similarity of the name “ Jethwa ” 
with “Jit" and “ Jat" makes it appear most likely 
that the Scythians from the North were their ancestors, 
and this is to a certain extent borne out by the bardic 
legend to the effect that the Jethwas were first established 
at Shrinagar. It is nearly certain, however, that this 
cannot be the town of the name which is situated a few 
miles West of the present home of the Jethwa family at 
Porbandar. In the first place, their first settlement in 
Saurashtra was not so far South, and what are now IVIorvi 
and Nawanagar were the places they first occupied. 
They do not appear, however, to liave remained here long, 
and migrated to Dhank, in the Southern portion of what 
is now Nawanagar territory, where at the end of the 
first century a.d. Nagarjana Jethwa held sway. Subse¬ 
quently they built and fortified their stronghold at Ghumli 
in the Bar da Hills, moving at a later period, about the 
year a.d, ISIS, to Ranpur, and afterwards, in a.d. 1574 , 
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to Chhaya, a fortified place which lies about a mile and 
a half East of Porbandar, where they settled. Secondly* 
the village of Shiinagar, near Porbandar* yields no remains 
which at all justify the conjecture that such a powerful 
people established themselves there. With these facts 
to go upon, the most likely theory is that the Jethwas 
are an offshoot of the Sc^hian tribes of the North, who 
were settled in Kashmir in the first century a.d- After 
moving Southwards, probably through Sind, they settled 
in Saurashtra, and in the case of the village of ShrinagM 
but preceded the example of the American Colonists in 
giving names of places in the land of their origin to places 
in the land of their adoption. 

The Jethwa bards relate that the fourth ruler of 
Ghumli built the temple of the Sun at Shrinagar. There 
arc no remains of any such building at Shrinagar in 
Saurashtra, and it is not conceivable that the sway of the 
Ghumli rulers extended so far North as Kashmir. Hence 
we are bound to infer that the Jethwa bards either gave 
long rein to their imagination or were the most accom¬ 
plished flatterers. One other piece of evidence favours 
the theory that the Jethwas were an offshoot of the 
Scythians* On Scythian coins the word “ Kumar *’ fre¬ 
quently appears, and from bardic legends we find that 
after the founding of Ghumli in the seventh century by 
Shil Kumar Jethwa, the rulers of Ghumli were recognized 
as being Kumarants.” While established in their fast¬ 
ness in the Rarda Hills they must have been at the height 
of their power and prosperity, for Shil Kumar Jethwa 
married the daughter of Anangpal, who was King of Delhi 
in A.D. 674, as a reward for valuable ser^dees rendered 
in war. Ghumli fell some time about the twelfth century 
A.D,, when the Jadeja, Jam Bamanioji from Kachh, laid 
siege to, and captured, the fortress. 

After the extinction of the Walabhi dynasty the most 
important people in Saurashtra for some years in aU 
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probability were the Chaoras. They too were Rajputs, 
and very likely were of Saka or Sej^hian origin. It is 
believed that they and the Jethwas were of the same 
stock, and legendary history maintains that Dhank was 
the scene of their first settlement in Saurashtra. While 
the Walabhi dynasty was still paramount, the Chaoras 
separated from the Jethwas and settled in Okha, in the 
West of the peninsula. They did not stay there very 
long, however, and later migrated to Prabhas Patan, 
where they were settled when Walabhi fell. Patan was 
not the only scene of their incursions. In a.d. 746 we 
learn that a Chaora named Wanraj (the Forest King) 
was elected by B hils in Guj arat to be their ruler. Anbilwad 
Patan, in Gujarat, became his capital, and after the 
destruction of Walabhi this place became the most 
important in Western India. But the Chaoras never rose 
to very great eminence, and it is doubtful whether all the 
country between Anbil wad Patan, in Gujarat, and Prabhas 
Patan, in Saurashtra, came under their sway. AVhat is 
more likely is that they became two separate peoples, of 
which the Gujarat branch became more powerful. 

Wanraj died in A.zt, 804, and was succeeded by Yograj, 
then Kshemraj, Ehuwad, V\'iTamha, Ratnaditya, and 
Samatsinlia in the order named. Saniatsinha, the last 
of the dynasty, died in a.b, 935, and with his death the 
Chaora power practically died out, Chaoras, however, 
continued to hold sway in part of Saurashtra until the 
thirteenth century, but never to any great extent. Their 
name suggests that they were merely plunderers, the 
word “ Chaora ” being derived from the Gujarati word 
thdriyoy a band of robbers. But the fact that they 
held Prabhas Patan und fortified it so well that they 
were able at first to beat off the determined attacks of 
Mahmud of Ghasini in a, D. 1025 shows that robbery cannot 
subsequently have been their only occupation. If, as is 
probable, they built the temple of Soamath, the riches 
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attaelied to which excited iMahmud^s envy, religion must 
have played a great part in their lives. By some autho¬ 
rities they are reputed to have been sim-worshippers, but 
if the ruins which now exist at Patan be those of a temple 
similar to that whieh was desecrated, they must have 
regarded Shankar as their principal deity. 

The third of the three Rajput races of olden times in 
Saurashtra was the VVala tribe, and the Walas are sup¬ 
posed to have been the survival of the WalabM dynasty. 
^Vliether this conjecture can be correct will probably 
never be determined. Bardic legends on the subject 
differ considerably from information derived from other 
sources, and the two can scarcely be reconciled. The 
hards say that the Walas came originally front Dhank, 
and were of the same stock as the Jethwas and Chaoras, 
Migrating Eastwards from Dhank, they established them¬ 
selves at Wala and founded the Walabhi dynasty. But 
from other records we learn that Bliattarka, the first 
King of Walabhi, was of a clan known as “ Maitraka,” 
which was not settled in Kathiawad, It is, indeed, likely 
that the Walas were descended from the WalabM dynasty, 
hut what the bards say of their previous origin cannot be 
accepted without further proof. 

On the subsequent liistory of the family the bards 
again differ. Some say that Shiladitya VII of Walabhi 
married a Brahman woman, and had a son named Kama 
Raja, He had a son. named Writket, who made for 
himself a kingdom between the Ganges and the Jumna 
rivers. He afterwards established himself in Saurashtra, 
and ruled over a fourth part of the peninsula. Another 
account says that when Shiladitya VLL was overcome, 
his wife, Pushpawati, fled into the jungle, where some 
time afterwards a son was born to her. As the birth 
took place in a cave {Gvfti in Gujarati) this son was 
called “ Goha.” To a Brahman was entrusted the task 
of rearing and bringing up the boy as befitted a ruler, 
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and on his attaining maturity he rose to power as a king 
at Bhandari, in Northern Gujarat. He captured Chitor 
and there established himself, afterwards migrating to 
Saurashtia. 

It is probable the Gohel Rajputs might derive descent 
from Goha, though it was not until a much later period— 
about A.D. 1260—that the Gohels were driven by the 
Rathods out of Mar war; nor does this quite fit in with 
the bardic legend to the effect that Go ha came to Sau- 
rashtra from Chitor. They claim, however, that Gohel 
ancestors were established at Mangrol in the eighth 
century a.D. 

Of the Ahers we do not know very much. Ptolemy 
the Greek mentions them as the AJiiriya ” people—a 
name which represents “ Abhir,^’ from which the modem 
word “ Aher ” has been evolved. They formerly lived 
on. the banks of the Indus, and in all probability migrated 
to Saurashtra when the influx of Mahome d an s into 
Sind from Persia caused them to move to save their 
religion. They were fighting men, and the earlier Rajput 
rulers made much use of them in this capacity. 

The Mcis are generally supposed to have come to 
Saurashtra with the Jethwas, and there can be little 
doubt that they were formerly a Northern people. In 
Rajputana there are still many of them, which is evidenced 
by the district Merwara being called after them. But 
in Kathiawad they exist in comparatively small numbers, 
and almost entirely in the Porbandar State. They claim 
kinship with the Jethwas on the ground that in former 
days, when the latter found difflculty in obtaining wives 
from among other Rajput peoples, they married Mer 
women. To this day, Tvhen a Jethwa sits on the gadi 
of his ancestor in Porbandar, the ceremony of installation 
is not complete until the Mer leader has made a blood* 
mark on his forehead with a cut Anger. This survival 
does, in all probability, point to some blood-relationsliip. 
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The Mere have always been most loyal to the Jelhwas of 
Porbandar» whose armies in former days were largely 
composed of them. 

The Rabaris are said by bards to have come to Sau- 
rashtra from Hastinapur (Delhi) find settled in the North 
of the province. They afterwards went into the Barda 
Hills, and as they were formerly known as “ Barhars/* 
it is possible the hilly jungle conntry was named after 
them. They subsequently became split up, and one 
section became known as “ Babriyas,” who gave the 
name Babriawad to the district they inhabited. Like 
the Mers, they also claim kinship with the Jethwas through 
intermarriage. We gather from bardic legends they were 
a very wild people, who shared with the Bhils the un¬ 
enviable appellation “ Devils.” 

At the time of the destruction of Walabhi ah these 
peoples formed the bulk of the population of Saurashtra; 
and we see that the North was still practically uninhabited, 
while the Jethwas ruled in the West and the Chaoras 
predominated in the South and South-East of the penin¬ 
sula. But more important than cither became the 
Chudasamas of Wamansthali, a town eight miles from 
Junagadh, now known as Wantliali. Of the early history 
of this family we have few records, but we know they 
originally came from Sind. After the fait of Walabhi 
the Governor of Wamansthali became independent, and 
his descendants ruled in Wamansthali after him imtil the 
latter part of the ninth century, when Wala Ram was 
Raja. Wala Ham bad no sons, and the question arose 
as to who should succeed him after his death. It 
happened that among the Hindu tribes which had migrated 
Southward before the encroachmeuts of the Mahomedans 
was that of the Samas, who settled at Saminagar 
(now Nagar Thatha), tn Sind. Wala Ham's sister had 
been married to the chief of the Sama tribe, and her son, 
Ra Chuda, was selected to follow his uncle at Wamans- 
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tliali> Accordingly, at Wala Ram’s deatb, in about 
A.n. 875, Ra Chuda founded the Chudasama dynasty, 
adding the name of bis fatber’s tribe to bis omi name. 
The Chudasamas quickly became very powerful, and 
from an inscription at Dhandhusax we learn that the 
rulers of all neighbouring countries regarded them as 
paramount. The dynasty continued to hold sway for 
nearly six hundred years, when the Hahomedans over- 
threw it and annexed its territories. 

Ra Chuda died about a.d. 907, and wm succeeded by 
his grandson Mulraj, his son, Hamir, having died. Ra 
Mulraj, after making several conquests of neighbouring 
rulers who defied him, died in a.d. 915, and was followed 
by his son Vishivarah, who continued the policy of his 
father in conquering all who questioned bis supremacy. 

The next Ra of VVamansthaU, Graharipu or Grahario I, 
built the fort at Junagadh now known as the " Uparkot.” 
This fort lies on a most commanding position in the town 
of Junagadh, and about one and a half miles West of 
the holy Gimar Hill, Its massive walls and strong 
defences must have made it a very formidable stronghold 
to attack before the days of artillery. The hill on which 
it stands is supposed to have been the site of a Buddhist 
monastery in the days of Asoka Maurya, and the f i ndin g 
of Buddhist remains on and near the spot go far towards 
showing that conjecture to be true. From its walls the 
whole country round could be seen, and in course of time 
the town of Junagadh came to be built round it, which 
in its turn was surrounded by a strongly fortified wall, 
thus making the citadel doubly secure. The word “ Juna¬ 
gadh ” means ** the Old Fort,” and the story of how it 
got the name is somewhat quaint. It relates that between 
Gimar Hill and Wamansthali there w'as formerly thidr 
jungle, through which no one could penetrate. After 
several Ras of Wamansthali had ruled, a woodcutter 
one day managed to cut his way through the forest and 
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came to a place where stone walls and a gate existed. 
Near by sat a holy trifin in contcmplationt and on being 
asked by the woodcutter the name of the place and its 
history, he replied that its name was ** Juna ’'—old. 
The woodcutter returned by the way he had come to 
VVamansthali, and reported his discovery to the Ra, who 
ordered the forest to be cleared away. This being done, 
the fort came into sight. But there was none who knew 
ite history, or who could tell more than the holy man 
had told the woodcutter. So the place became known as 
** Junagadh ” for want of a better title. If this story 
is to be believed, cither Ra Graharipu rediscovered an 
ancient stronghold or else after he had built the fort it 
was abandoned and afterwards found again by a later 
ruler. In eominon with most legends, the story above 
narrated does not contain any dates, but from the evidence 
contained in the Devyashray we may safely conclude that 
Ra Graharipu laid the foundations of the citadel as it 
now exists. 

While the Chudasamas were becoming powerful as 
Ras of Wamanathali, events were taking place in Gujarat 
which were destined to affect Saurashtra. We have 
already seen that in a.d. 985 Samatsinha, the last Chaora 
ruler of Anhilwad Patan, died. He had no son hut one 
daughter, whom he had married to a man of the Solanki 
^or Chalukya) Rajput tribe. The result of this union 
was a son, who was given the name of hlulraj. Mulraj 
was brought up with great care by Samatsinha, who, 
before he died, nominated him as his successor. On 
Samatsinha’s death, IVlulraj succeeded him and founded 
the Solanki dynasty, ruling over all the territory possessed 
by the old Chaora kings. 

Before this time the Chaoras of Prabhas Patan must 
have come under the sway of the Chaoras of Anhilwad, 
for we learn that when Ra Graharipu of Wamansthali 
began harassing pilgrims going to the great temple of 
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Somnath (Someshwar) at Prabbas Paton, Muliaj called 
upon him to desist. This request was met with scant 
courtesy, with the result that Mulraj took an army into 
Saurashtra and inflicted a crushing defeat on Ra Gra- 
haripu, taking him prisoner. Eventually the latter was 
released on undertaking to molest no more the devotees 
going to Prabhas Patan. 

Ra Graharipu died in a.d. 9S2, and was succeeded by 
Ra Kawat. From the time of Ra Kawat bardic tales 
of the history of Saurashtra begin to accumulate, and to 
separate the probable from the improbable is no light 
task. Colonel Watson has endeavoured to do so with 
much success, hut many of the legends in the form in 
which they have reached us cannot be entirely accepted. 
It is Hkely they consist of a small amount of truth covered 
over with a greater amount of exa^eration or conjecture. 
However, in the absence of more reliable evidence they 
must be accepted for what they may be worth. Of 
Ra Rawat the following story is told while he ruled at 
Wamansthali—or, to pve the place its more modem 
appellation, Wanthali ; A certain Rajput chief, \ iramdeva 
Parmar, held sway on Shiyal Island, which is one of a 
group of three islands off the Southern coast of Rathiawad, 
near Jafrabad- Viramdeva’s great hobby was to capture 
other rulers and imprison them on his island inside a 
wooden cage, the site of which prison is shown to this 
day. In this way some thirty-six chieftains became the 
involuntary guests of the island warrior, but Ha Kawat’s 
was the capture he most desired to make. Eventually 
he induced Ra Kawat to meet him on a ship near Prabhas 
Patan, and having thus obtained possession of him, he 
sailed to Shiyal and placed his much prized captive with 
the thirty-six others in the cage. 

Ra Kawat had a maternal uncle named Wala Uga 
of Talaja, and between the two there had been for some 
time considerable jealousy as to which was the more 
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valiant, Wala Uga came to know of his nephew’s enfotced 
confinement and determined to release him. So, taking 
an army, he invaded Shiyal Island and slew Viramdeva. 
When releasing Ra Kawat, he accidentally hit him with 
his foot. At this, the erstwhile captive became angry 
and vowed vengeance on his uncle, which he afterwards 
carried into effect. Marching against Wala Uga with 
an army, he defeated him, and killed him near Chitrasar, 
in the Babria country. The ungrateful nephew himself 
died in a.d, 1003, and was succeeded by his son, Ra Dyas, 
During the reign of Ra Dyas his dominions were again 
invaded by the King of AnMlwad Patan, when Dula Raj, 
enraged at a lady of his family being insulted while on a 
pilgrimage to the Girnar Mountain, marched with an army 
into Saurashtra and captured "Wanthali, Ra Dyas fled 
to Junagadh, where he was besieged in the Uparkot. 
Dula Raj, however, made his way into the fort, captured 
and killed Ra Dyas, and massacred the defenders. This 
took place in a.d. 1010, and after the death of Ra Dyas 
Dula Raj returned to Anhilwad, leaving a Viceroy to 
represent him in maintaining authority over the conquered 
territories of the Cbudasamas, The Viceroy's rule lasted 
for ten years, and in a,i>. 1020 Ra Dyas's son, Ra Noghan, 
obtained possession of bis ancestral dominions. Ra 
Noghan, however, passed through many vicissitudes 
during the time he was kept out of possession. After the 
death of Ra Dyas one of his Ranis fled with Noghan and 
took shelter with an Aher named Devaiyat, The Ahers 
had become hereditary soldiers in the service of the 
Chudasamas, and were, indeed, to them what the Mers 
were to the Jethwas, On hearing of the place of conceal¬ 
ment of Noghan, the Viceroy sent for Devaiyat and asked 
for the surrender of the youthful heir, Devaiyat agreed 
to hand him over to the representative of the Raja of 
Anhilwad, and outwardly sent for him. But he gave 
private Lnstmetiona to the messenger to the effect that 
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his own son AV'asan was to be sent instead. W asan came, 
and Dcvaiyat was ordered to kill him, which he did. But 
he swore vengeance on the V^iceroy, and on the occasion 
of his daughter Jasal’s marriage his Ahers fell upon the 
Viceroy and his men and killed them all. Ra Noghan 
then sat on the throne of which he had been dispossessed 
for ten years, 

Devaiyat’s daughter Jasal was then married with 
much pomp, and went to Sind with her husband, There 
a certain chief named Hamir Suniro endeavoured to seize 
her and marry her, and on her sending a message to 
Noghan, the latter marched on Sind and defeated Hamir 
Sumro, in this manner repaying to some extent all that 
Dcvaiyat and the Ahers had done for him while he had 
been in hiding. 

During this period nothing is known as to what the 
Jethwas and Walas were doing in Saurashtra. Their 
bards record long lists of names of rulers of the two 
tribes, but these are not at all reliable, and supply the 
only information to be gathered concerning the two 
races. 

In A.D, 1025 took place one of the most stirring events 
in the Tvhole history of Kathiawad, for Mahmud of Ghazni 
attacked and completely destroyed the temple of Somnath 
at Prabhas Patan, and in so doing created one of the 
great landmarks of Indian history. Of the wonderful 
Temple of the Moon we are so fortunate as to possess 
such records that to make a mental construction of the 
same or to understand the grandeur and greatness atteched 
to it we are not obliged to draw extensively on the imagi¬ 
nation. We have been left, indeed, the account of an 
cyc"witness, for the great Arab commentator, A1 Biruni, 
visited Somnath when in India and placed on record all 
he saw with much exactitude of detail. 

A1 Biruni was born near Khiva in a,d, 9T3, and died 
about 1031. Uc made several tours in India, and devoted 
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mu(^h time to recording all he saw and could Icam of the 
manners and customs of the Hindus* He appears to have 
visited Somnath twice, once before and once after its 
destruction. The word Somnath,^^ he savs, is derived 
from the two words “ Soma,” meaning “ Moon,” and 
Nath,’* meaning blaster,” and he gives the following 
account of the fo unding of the temple ; 

The Moon was married to the twenty-five daughters 
of the god Prajapati, these twenty-five daughters now 
shining in the sW as twenty-five lunar constellations. 
The Moon showed special preference for one of them, 
Rohini, whereupon the remainder complained to their 
father. Prajapati advised the treating of all wives 
equally, but the Moon took no notice, and so the god 
made Ms face leprous. Repentance now took the place 
of indifference, and the Moon besought Prajapati to 
remove the curse he had inilicted. Prajapati said he 
could not altogether do this, but he would alleviate it by 
making the Moon dark for half of each month, and that 
if the Moon wished to wipe out the trace of his sin he 
should w'orship Shiva and erect a “lingam," Shiva’s sign, 
as an object of this worship. Accordingly the Moon 
CTectedthe “lingam ” and temple at the holy place Prabhas 
Patai^ and the name " Somnath,” or " Lord of the Moon,” 
was given to it. Patan itself is sometimes called ** Somnur ” 
or the “ City of the Moon.” 

This temple and idol soon became famous throughout 
all countries professing Hinduism, and by reason of the 
gifts of the pious, and the many thousands of pilgrims 
who annually visited the place, its riches quickly became 
no less great than its fame. A1 Biruni says that every 
day a jug of water from the sacred Ganga (Ganges) River 
was brought to it, and a basket of flowers from Eashmir 
was daily brought to adorn it. Moreover, the harbour 
offered shelter to seafaring people, and the place was an 
emporium for trade between Saurashtra and many 
countries. 
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M LEA^^^S GHAZXI 

Ibn Asir, another Musalman liistoiian, relates that 
whenever there was an eclipse a hundred thousand Hin dus 
assembled at the Somnath temple for worship, and the 
shrine was endowed with the produce and revenue of more 
than ten thousand villages. In the temple, he says, were 
iewds of most excellent quality and incalculable value. 
One thousand Brahmans attended daily worship, and a 
band of three hundred and fifty sang and d^ced at the 
^te of the temple, each one of whom received a daily 

allowance. . 

Such was the place Mahmud of Ghazni was fired with 
the desire to loot, and doubtless he was actuated by the 
zeal of religious fanaticism. The actual date of this, his 
tenth incursion, is open to a certain amount of doubt. 
Ibn Asir says he set out &om Ghazni in a.d. 1023, while 
other historians give October a.d. 1025 as the date of 
starting, and January a.d. 1026 as the date of the 
sack of Somnath. From other sources, however, we 
leam that Ghazni was regained in a.d. 1026, and so it 
is most probable that the year of departure from Ghazni 

W'as A.D. 1024. . 

The strength of the force which Mahmud took with turn 

is estimated as heing thirty thousand mounted men, and 
this army marched by way of Multan and Ajmer to Aninl- 
wad Patan, where the Solanki ruler, Bhimadeo, feeling 
unequal to offering successful opposition, fled to the fort of 
Kanthkot, in Kachh. Mahmud took AnhUwad, but did 
not remain there long and pressed on towards the goal of 
his ambitions, allowing nothing to stand in his way and 
sacking numerous towns and temples en T(mie, On 
January 30, a.d. 1025, he reached Prabhas Patan, and 
immediately assaulted that strongly fortified place. The 
defenders put up a gallant fight, and the Musalmans were 
at first driven back on all sides. Next day another and 
more determined assault was made, and after desperate 
fighting for nearly the whole day, the attacking force 
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effected an entrance into the to^vn. In the two dajrs’ 
fighting, and in the massacre that followed, over fifty 
thousand Hindus were killed. 

The victorious Mahmud at onee proceeded to the 
Somnath temple to iBnd out whether the stories he had 
heard of its fabulous wealth were true. A vigorous search 
in pursuit of treasure resulted in the finding of a compara¬ 
tively small amount, and the Musalmans were beginning 
to think they would be obliged to return to Ghazni only 
partially satisfied when hlahmud, in spite of the earnest 
protestations of the Brahmans—or perhaps because of 
them—gave orders that the sacred “ lingam ” should be 
broken. Accordingly a fire was lighted round it to make 
the breaking of the idol easier, and on its being smashed 
a profusion of jewels poured from inside it, such that even 
Mahmud was satisfied. The total value of the treasure 
carried off is estimated at £1,050,000, and the famous 
temple was completely despoiled, even its golden gates 
being taken away by the conquerors to Ghazni. A1 
Biruni tells us that a portion of the ** lingam ” was placed 
before the door of the mosque in Ghazni, on which people 
rubbed their feet to clean them from dirt and wet, 

Mahmud left Saurashtra as soon as he had collected 
his treasure, and marched across the Raun of Kaclih on 
an ebb tide to attack Bhimadeo at Kanthkot. It is not 
^own whether this assault was successful or not, but it 
is certain that the l^lusalmans did not spend much time 
over it as they were m a hurry to get back to Ghazni, which 
they reached eventually via Mansuriyah, in Sind, on 
April 2, A.D. 1026. 

The effects of Mahmud’s onslaught were long felt in 
Saurashtra, and the great temple of Somnath never quite 
recovered its former reputation and splendour. A Maho- 
medan Governor, Dabishalim, was left at Prabhas Pat an 
and Mahmud himself contemplated settling there, but 
afterwards thought better of this idea. 
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It is not known whether the temple was completely 
destroyed, but it is more than probable that the fanatical 
Musalmans left not one stone upon another. We learn 
the original building was of great size, and was supported 
by fifty-six pillars of teak-wood carved with lead, orna¬ 
mented with rubies, emeralds, and other precious stones, 
and each pillar bearing the name of a difierent ruler in 
India. One thing certain is that the present ruins of the 
Somnath temple are not those of the building described 
above. Hindus seldom, if ever, rebuilt a desecrated 
temple, and there is no reason for their having made an 
exception in the case of Somnath, especially since we 
learn that BhJmadeo of Anhilwad Patan effected a restora¬ 
tion. This restoration is bound to have been so complete 
that none of the original work, could have been apparent. 
Moreover, a new site must have been utilized, for tradition 
tifts it that the temple desecrated by Mahmud stood upon 
a promontory washed on three sides by the sea. The 
Temple of Somnath now shown faces the sea on one side 
only, and, judging from the position of the town walls 
which surround it, it can never have had sea except on 
its South side. 

Idahmud of Ghazni’s was only the first of a senes of 
expeditions against Somnath, for no less than five times 
subsequently—namely in a.d. 1297, 1318, 1395, 1511, and 
152(1—did Mahomedan leaders take their men to attack 
it. The beautiful relic of Hindu archit^tural art now at 
Prabhas Patan is doubtless that which was built by 
Bhimadeo of Anhilwad Patan, and has withstood these 
five incursions and the ravages of time. To attempt to 
describe it is wellnigh impossible.^ It is very massive 
and imposing, and its inner shrine is octagonal in shape. 
The stones of which it is composed are cut ^ with great 
regard being paid to symmetry, and the carving in relief 
on the exposed sides leaves nothing to be desired from 
an artistic point of view. The whole building reflects 
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the best period of Indian architecture and is quite worthy 
of the famous Siddha Raj Jaisinha of Anhilwad, who is 
reputed to have imdertakcn the adorning of Bhimadeo’s 
building. 

The gates of the original Somnath temple, which were 
taken away to Ghazni, have never been traced, and they 
are traditionally supposed to have found a resting-place 
at Medina or Mecca. 
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(a.d. 1026-1415) 

Mahmitd of Ghazni does not appear to have met with 
resistance in Sauroshtra, excepting at Frabhas Patan, 
which "was at the time of the sack in the hands of the 
Sotankis of AnhilwadJ We hnd no record of any resistance 
being offered by the Chndasamas of Wanthali, who were 
predominant in the peninsula. The l^Iahomedans can¬ 
not have wished for further fighting, especially since they 
were talcin g so much loot hack to Ghazni with them, and 
perhaps Ra Koghan’s hostility to the Anhilwad Rajas 
caused him to look on at the sack of Somnath with grim 
satisfaction. In addition he may have considered discre¬ 
tion to be the better part of valour, for terror of the 
Musalman invaders must have spread far and wide, 

Ra Khcngar I succeeded Ids father on the latter’s 
death in A.D, 1044, and enjoyed a reign of twenty-three 
years, undisturbed by fighting. His son, Ra Noghan 11, 
followed him in power in a.d. 1067, and ruled with vary¬ 
ing fortune for twenty-one years. He suffered defeat at 
the hands of his hereditary foe, Siddha Raj, King of 
Anhilwad, and was altogether a truculent personage. Of 
his four sons, the youngest, Ra Khengar H, was appointed 
to succeed him on his promising to slay Harraj of Umeta ; 
to destroy the fort of Bhoira, near Jasdan; to break 
down the gate of Anhilwad; and to split the cheeks of a 
chavon named Mesan, who had spoken disrespectfully of 
him, Khengar at his father’s deathbed undertook to 
perform these tasks, and Ba Noghan died happy in 
A.D, 1008. 



THE HISTORY OF KATHTA^V.\D 

In about the year a,b. lODO another family of Rajputs 
became settled in the Katliiawad peninsula. These 
were the Jhalas, who formerly ruled at Keranti, near 
Nagar Parkar in Sind. They were originally known as 
“ lilakwana,” a word which may be derived from the 
word ^lacedoniat the e sound being hard. If this 
theory be correct, the Jhala Rajputs can claim Greek 
descent. In about a.d. 1055 the JIakwanas were driven 
out of Keranti; and their chief, Kesar Deva, being killed, 
his son, Harpal Deva, fled to Anhilwad Patan, where he 
besought protection from Karan Raja, King of Anhilwad. 
As a reward for certain services, Karan Raja bestowed on 
Harpal Deva that part of Saurashtra which came to be 
known as Jhala wad. The cognomen ** Jhala is derived 
from a Gujarati word Jltalwu, meaning “ to snatch 
up,” which was acquired by Harpal Deva’s wife, who was 
of the Solanki family, through her rescue of their children 
from the onslaught of a mad elephant. 

he Jhalas were first settled at Patdi, in the North-East 
of Saurashtra; but the capital changed from time to 
time, and IMandal, Kuwa, and Halwad figured in turn as 
the chief town in Jhalawad, until in A.D. 1730 Dhran- 
gadhra was built, from which place the present head of 
the Jhala family takes his name.iJ 

There are now, besides the Dhrangadhra family, six 
minor branches of the .Thalas who hold States of impor¬ 
tance in Kathiawad. The Limbdi house can trace its 
descent as a separate entity to Manguji, second son of 
Harpal Deva. Wankaner dates from the end of the 
sixteenth century a.d., when Sultanji, son of Prathiraj, 
eldest son of Chandrasinhji of Dhrangadhra, seized 
what now constitutes the State, with the help of the 
Jam of Nawanagar. Wadhwan formerly, with Wankaner, 
was part of Dhrangadlira, but dates as a separate State 
from about the same time as Wankaner, when Ragojl, 
younger brother of Sultanji, seized it. Chuda and 
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LakJitar were formed in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, and Sayla was conquered from the Xathis by 
Sheahabhai, second son of Raisinhji of Dhrangadhra, 
some time in the middle of the eighteenth century a.d. 

It was some time about the eleventh century a.d. that 
the Eathis first came to Saurashtra, but of the time of 
their arrival we have no accurate information. We learn 
that Ra Ehengar (A.n. 1044—1067) had a number of 
Kathis in his army, and later we learn that Khawadji, 
one of the sons of Harpal Deva, the founder of the Jhala 
family, married a KatM woman and founded the Khawad 
Eathis. But we possess no earlier records of the tribe 
which, because of its fighting qualities, afterwards gave 
its name to the entire province. 

The Eathis are generally supposed to have migrated 
from Sind to Kachh, where they settled at Pavar, and 
afterwards to have settled in Saurashtra at Than, where 
they became known as fine fighting men with a special 
propensity for stealing cattle. The last of the race in 
Eaclih were driven out by Jam Abda, in the fifteenth 
century. They believe themselves to be descended from 
the Eaurawas, who in the distant ages before history 
may be said to have begun, induced Safcuni, King of 
Gandhara, to gamble with Yadhisthira, the eldest of the 
five Pandawa brothers. Yadhisthira lost everything, 
including his kingdom, and the five brothers were com¬ 
pelled to pass a year in seclusion. Dmy'odhan tried to 
find them by taking away cattle, which he was unable to 
do himself on account of his being a Kshatrya. So 
Kama struck the earth with a stick and immediately a 
man sprang up where the blow was made. He was given 
the name Kathi,” which also means " stick,” and his 
descendants ever afterwards took pride in cattle-lifting 
and plundering. So much for mythical history. It is 
believed that at the time of Alexander the Great’s invasion 
the Kathis inhabited a portion of the Punjab, and that 
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they afterwards migrated to Sind, entering Saurashtra 
later on. Subsequently a Wala Rajput named Werawal 
is supposed to have married a beautiful Kathi woman 
named Rupde, and for marrying out of his class the 
Rajput was outcasted, and perforce became a Kathi. 
His descendants became known as “ Sakhayat ” Kathis, 
that is, Kathis with substance, vrhile other Kathis became 
known as “ Awaratyas,” 

Werawal had three sons, Wala, Khuman, and Khachar, 
who gave their names to the three great Sakhayat divi¬ 
sions of their tribe now existing, and who occupied the 
part of Saurashtra formerly known as Kathiawad until 
the Marathas called the whole province by that name. 
The Kathis were a brave and warlike race, and acquired 
great reputation from their plundering forays. Their 
women are said to have been very beautiful, and the 
breed of Kathi horses became as well known as the 
peoples who fostered it. They were formerly sun wor¬ 
shippers. 

The Kathis arc the possessors of a curious marriage 
custom, which decrees that a Sakhayat must marry an 
Awaratya, and vice versa. There can surely be no 
trucr^xamplc of the democratic ideal than this- 

While the Kathis and Jhalas were becoming estab¬ 
lish^ in Saurashtra, the Chudasama Ras of Wanthali 
were still the most important rulers in the province. Ra 
Noghan II, before he died in a,i>. 1098 removed his 
capital from Wanthali to Junagadh, and from that time 
the latter place began to assume reputation as being the 
most important fort in the whole province, in course of 
time surpassing even Prahhas Patan, 

On succeeding his father, Ra Khcngar II marched 
against Anhilwad, in the absence of Siddha Raj in Maliva, 
and broke down one of the gates of the city. The wooden 
portions of this gate he took back with him to Junagadh 
as a trophy and erected them in the Kalwa Gateway. He 
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thus performed one of the vows made at his father^s 
deathbed, and after this successful foray against Anhilwad 
he advanced on Umeta and slew Harraj* ^VMle Tetuming 
fmm Gujarat he assaulted and destroyed the fortress of 
Bhoira, thus carrying out two more of his undertakings. 
His last task, that of splitting the cheeks of Mesan, the 
charant he overcame by filling the man’s mouth with 
gold until he cried out (?) that his cheeks were splitting I 

After Siddha Eaj had returned to his capital, he made 
up his mind to march against Junagadh and take revenge 
for the insult ofiered him in his absence. There was 
another circumstance, also, which prompted this under¬ 
taking. Ra Noghan, his enemy, had married Ranak 
Devi, whom Siddha Raj himself had wished to marry. 
Roused to fury, he made a desperate assault on Junagadh, 
and succeeded in capturing it. Ra Khengar escaped, but 
was caught and killed in a.d. 1125 near Bagasra, a town 
about thirty-five miles East of his capital. Ranak Devi 
was taken by Siddha Raj, and carried away to become his 
wife. He ofiered to make her his chief wife if she married 
him peacefully, but she refused, and having cursed him 
she burnt herself as a sati at Wadhwan. 

Siddha Raj left a Viceroy at Junagadh, who remained 
but a short time, for the people of Junagadh quickly 
expelled him, and elected a new sovereign, Ra Noghan III, 
who died in A.n. 1140 and was succeeded by his son, 
Ra Kawat II, who ruled uneventfully for about twelve 
years, ^In a.d. 1152 Jayasinha Chudasama, son of Ra 
KawaC ascended the gadi of his ancestors under the 
title of Ra Grahario n. He died about a.d. 1180, after 
a reign spent chiefly in plundering expeditions into 
India. He was succeeded by his son Ra Raisinha, who 
in a.d. 1184 was followed by Ra Mahipal Tl, known as 
Gajraj. Gajraj died in A.D, 1201, and his son, Ra Jayamal, 
succeeded Hm. Ra Mahipal III succeeded his father on 
the latter’s death in a.d. 1230, and be spent much time 
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in fighting against the Kathis. They defeated an army 
sent against them under one of the lia’s generals, and he 
was obliged to ooUeet another force and to proceed 
against them in person. The Raja of Dhank, a Wala 
Rajput chieftain, supported him, but in spite of the 
strong combination against them, the Kathis did not 
sufier serious defeat. They even captured several villages 
belonging to the Raja of Dhank. They remained unde¬ 
feated when Ra Mahipal IH died in a.d. 1253, and it was 
left to his son, Ra Khengar m, to complete the work 
his father had begun. Before his short reign of seven 
years w’as ended, he had compelled the Kathis to acknow¬ 
ledge defeat and to take service under him. 

Ra Mandlik I ascended the gadi in a.d. 1260, at a 
time when the Mahomedans were beginning to establish 
themselves in Gujarat, and to change plundering raids 
into permanent occupation of the country. The history 
of the Mahomedans in Gujarat is full of interest, and 
that of Saurashtra is indissolubly hound up with it. The 
Chaora and Solanki rulers of Anhilwad had been unable 
to include the whole of the peninsula within their 
dominions, although they were undoubtedly powerful 
enough to assume an overlordship over many parts of it. 
This course, however, did not suit the iVlahomedans, 
who in course of time changed their position of overlord- 
ship for that of permanent occupation; but not, however, 
until nearly two hundred years after their permanent 
occupation of Gujarat. 

The great Siddha Raj of Anhil wad died childless in 
A.D. 1143, and was followed on the gadi by Kumarapal, 
who ruled for thirty years. After his death in a.d. 1173 
the Solanki dynasty began to decline in power, and 
before it ended in a.d, 1241 it was able to put up but a 
weak defence against the overwhelming onslaught of the 
Mahomedans. Between a,d. 1178 and a.d. 1241 suc¬ 
cessive invasions were made. In about a.d, 1179 Shah- 
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buddin Mahomed Ghori of Ghazni made a laid on Gujarat, 
but was driven back with loss. Sixteen years later he 
despatched Kutab*ud-dm Aibak with an army, which 
plundered the country, but returned to Ghazni after doing 
sojln A.n. 1296 Ala-ud-din Khilji seized the^ throne of 
Delhi, and in the next year he sent his wife’s brother, 
Sunjar Khan—more generally known as Alaf Hhan— 
with hi^ Prime Minister, Malik Nasrat Jalesarit o 
Gujarat, Having plundered Anliilwad he turned us 
attention tp Saurashtra. Advancing on Prabhas Patan 
he destroyed the temple of Sonmath, and occupied ah the 
coast of the peninsula between Gogha and Madhavpur. 
This belt of country contained all w'orth havmg in 
Saurashtra at that time. It included aU the most impor¬ 
tant seaport towns, and the possession of these alone was 
a source of great wealth. :Moreover, it included the 
whole of what is known as the Kagher, the long and 
narrow tract of land near the sea which contains the 
most fertile soil in the whole of the peninsula, 

VSTien Alaf Khan invaded Saurashtra, Ra Mandhk 1 
ruled at Junagadh, and he defeated some portion of the 
Mahomedan troops, ^\^lethc^ they were under Alaf 
Khan in person, or were under the command of the 
Mahomedan Viceroy left to control the newly acquired 
possessions, is uncertain. The Viceroy, however, cannot 
have made much difference to the Musalmans, 

Some years previous to the incursion of Alaf Knan, 
another Rajput tribe had settled itself in a portion of 
Saurashtra. This tribe, known as the Gohel Rajputs, 
was expeUed about A.n. 1240 from Khergadh m ^larwar 
by the Rathoda. Scjakji, who was the ruler of the Gohels 
at the time of their enforced departure from Rnjputana, 
had married his daughter to Ra Khengar III of Junagadh, 
and this marriage proved to be most fortunate On 
Sejakji’s arrival in the peninsula, Ra Khengar made his 
father-in-law a grant of Shahpur in the Panchal distnct, 
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together with twelve other vihages. Sejakji built a new 
village called Sejakpur, wberc he established himself so 
firmly tha t in a few years' time he was able to add to 
what Ra Khengar had given him by capturing from 
other neighbouring rulers other villages near. 

Sejakji’s son founded Kanpur, w*hieh he made his 
capital. But this place was aftenvards given up for 
SihoFt and finally, in a.d. 1723, for Bhavnagar, where the 
present head of the Gohel family rules, and from w'hieb 
his State takes its name. Lesser branches of the family 
arc now established separately at Pahtana, Wala, and 
Lathi. 

The Gohels may derive descent from the ancient kings 
of Walabhi, chiefly because of the derivation of “ Gohel ” 
iri>m “ Goha,** the name given to the son of Shiladitya VII 
after Walabhi had been destroyed. It may be noted, 
however, that there is another theory that the word 
** Gohel ” is derived from gtt, meaning “ power,” and ila, 
meaning “earth.” 

In about a.d, 1261 iVanthali is supposed to have 
passed out of the hands of the Ras of Junagadh, and to 
have been captured by a Rathod chief named. Jagatsinha, 
in the possession of whose family it remained for over a 
hundred years. Ra Mandlik I died in a,d. 1306, and for 
the next two years Ra Xoghan IV ruled in Junagadh, 
Ra MaMpal W succeeded him in a.d. 1308, and reigned 
for seventeen uneventful years, when he died and w’as 
succeeded by his son Ka Kliengar TV. The new ruler 
determined to rid Saurashtra of the Mahomedan Viceroy 
in the South, and soon after he began bis reign he made a 
vigorous onslaught on the Viceroy and drove him out of 
the peninsula, Prabhas Patan and Somnath thus for 
the first time came under the Chudasama rule, and Ra 
Khengar rescued the famous temple from the decay into 
which it bad fallen during the Mahomedan occupation 
of the country pufl restored it to its former splendour, 
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But his suMess against the Mahomedans was not to be 
for long, for Maharnad Taghlak Shah marched on Junagadh 
and spent two rainy seasons in besieging the fort, which 
he cTentually captured. Ra Khcngar, however, had his 
Vingdnm restored to him, and Mahamad Taghlak returned 
to Delhi. However, in a.d, 184G another incident was 
the cause of a second visit being paid to Saurashtra by 
the King of Delhi. A cobbler named Taghan, who had 
been raised to power in Gujarat, raised a rebellion amongst 
the Gujarat nobles against the Mahomedan Governor. 
Mahamad Taghlak marched with an army on AnMlwad 
to restore order, and Taghan fled to Junagadh and sought 
protection from Ea Khcngar. In A,n. 134S Mahamad 
Taghlak again led an army against Junagadh and again 
reduced it. But Taghan fled to Sind, and Mahamad 
Taghlak, after subduing the coast towns and several 
petty chiefs, spent the rainy season of a.d. 1349 at 
Gondal, where he became very ill with fever. When the 
rains were over, be continued his pursuit of Taghan and 
entered Sind after him. But his health broke down, and 
finally he died at Thatha in a.». 1351 with his object 
unaccompli shed. 

Shortly before Mahamad Taghlak came against Juna- 
gadli, the Gohcl chief, Mokheraji (grandson of Sejakji, the 
founder of the dynasty) had forwarded the family 
ambition by capturing Gogha from the Mahomedans, 
and Piram Island from its Koli inhabitants. He settled 
in security on Piram, which was strongly fortified. Hear¬ 
ing of the loss of Gogha, Mahamad Taghlak marched 
against the Gohels, and in a.d. 1847 Mokheraji was 
defeated and slain, and Gogha recaptured, 

In A.D. 1351 Ra Khcngar IV also died, and his son, 
Ra Jayasinha H, succeeded Mm and ruled for eighteen 
years, during which time nothing very eventful appears 
to have taken place in Saurashtra, lie was followed by 
tiis son, Ea Mahipfll V, who m A.n. 1870 recovered 
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Wacthali for the Chudasamas, He died three years 
later and was succeeded by his brother, Ra Muktasinha, 
whose reign of twenty-four years passed by in peace. It 
was, however, but the calm before the storm, for after 
his death Mabomedan incursions into Sauraahtra became 
more and more frequent and severe. 

About this time Sultan Muaaiar Khan, then a Jlaho- 
medan general, began greatly to extend Mahoraedan 
power in Gujarat, and Saurashtra of necessity felt the 
weight of his sword. In a.d, 1394 he marched with a 
large army into the peninsula and attacked Wanthali. 
Ra Muktasinha was powerless to resist the onslaught and 
quickly surrendered, being required, as the price of 
defeat, to pay a heavy tribute. He had previously 
acknowledged the power of the ^lahomedans in. obeying 
the order of Sultan Firoz Taghlak’s Viceroy in Gujarat to 
remove his capital from the strongly fortified Junagadh 
to the less favoured Wanthali, and had agreed to a 
Mahomedan Viceroy being placed at Junagadh. He 
had even obeyed the order to take an army against the 
Jethwa chief, whom he subdued on behalf of the Musal- 
man overlords. And so it may be imagined that the 
resistance offered to Muzafar Khan was not very stout. 
After subduing the Chudasama, the Musahnan general 
marched against Somnath, and once again the famoiM 
temple Buffered desecration and spoliation, Tliis was in 
A.D. 1895, and from that date Islam be^ to be firmly 
established at the place which for centuries had been the 
very centre of Hindu religion and culture. 

In A.n. 1397 Ra Muktasinha died, and was succeeded 
by his son, Ra Mandlik II, who rcroaiued at Wanthali 
and ruled for only three years. 

About this time momentoua changes were taking 
place in Gujarat, the confusion caused by Timur's invasion 
of India being chiefly responsible. Muzafar Khan had 
tasted much power as Governor of Gujarat and Saurashtra 
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under the Emperors of Delhi. But Timur the Tartarus 
capture of Delhi* and. the confusion which ensued after 
his massacre of the inhabitants of that city, and his 
subsequent departure, gave Muzafar Khan the chance for 
which he had waited for throwing off his allegiance and 
for setting himself up as an independent sovereign. 
Accordingly in A.n. 1403 he declared his severance from 
Imperial authority and invested his son, Tatar Khan, 
with the sovereignty of Gujarat. Tatar Khan died in 
the following year, and for three years afterwards Muzafar 
Khan appears to have governed without being formally 
invested as king. In a.d, 1407, at the request of the 
nobles and chief men of the country, he formally ascended 
the throne and ruled until a.d. 1410, when he was poisoned 
by his grandson, Ahmad Shah, who hitoself assumed the 
sovereignty and built the city of Ahmadahad as his 
capital. 

In A.D. 1400 Ra ilandiik died, and his brother, Ra 
Melak, succeeded him at TfVanthali. One of the first acts 
of Ra Melak’s reign was to remove his capital from 
Wanthali hack to Junagadh, from which place he expelled 
the Mahomedan Viceroy. Ahmad Shah was too much 
engaged with other matters at first to restore his authority 
in Saurashtra, hut he found opportunity in a-d. 1414. 
With the change of affairs in Gujarat, the various rulers 
in Saurashtra, who had been made to acknowledge the 
iron hand of Muzafar Khan, endeavoured to free them¬ 
selves from the Mahomedan yoke. Thus we find that 
not only did Ra Melak defy the authority of Ahmad 
Shah, but Satarsalji Jhala of Jhalawad imitated his 
example. As the result of intrigue, Satarsalji was in¬ 
duced to throw in his lot with some Mahomedan nobles 
of Gujarat, whose idea was to stir up rebellion and oust 
Ahmad Shah from the sovereignty in the confusion which 
would ensue. This plan failed ignominiously. After the 
nobles had been defeated, Ahmad Shah attacked Satar- 
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salji Jhala, and drove hiTn to take refuge vdth Ra Melak 
of Junagadb> 

Ahmad Shah then returned to Gujarat, but be sent an 
army against Junagadh. Fierce fighting took place at 
Wanthali, and when this place fell, Junagadh waa be¬ 
sieged, This fortress also fell after a short time, but Ra 
Melak escaped to the small fort on the top of tlie Gimar 
Hill, which is practically inaccessible to an invader. 
There the Mahomedans left him, but they received 
submission from all the leading nobles of Saurashtra, and 
left two agents in Junagadh to collect tribute. Ra ?ifelak 
died in the following year, and was succeeded by his son, 
Ra Jayasinha III. 

With the establishment of a Mahomedan kingdom 
in Gujarat, having its headquarters at Ahmadabad, Jlaho- 
medan induence in Saurashtra began to be very acutely 
felt. Religion has always been one of the strong pro¬ 
clivities of all Hindu peoples, and the Musalman invaders 
were never renowned for toleration in this respect. 
Accordingly, Saurashtra was to suffer greatly, for it 
numbered among its notable places Prabhas Patan, 
Gimar and Falitana Hills, and Dwarka, aU of which were 
considered very holy to Hindus, and against which 
IVlahomedan aggression was to be principally directed. 
The Emperor Akbax alone of all the great Mahomedan 
rulers understood the great advantage to he obtained 
from religious toleration in a conquered country, and had 
other rulers been imbued with his ideas of suffering each 
man to foEow his own reEgious feelings, Mahomedan 
authority ivould never have been so particularly loathed 
as was the case. 

The result of such a policy was that fighting between 
^lahomcdans and Hindus was carried on almost without 
interruption from the time Mahomedan authority began 
to assert itseK. In this respect, Saurashtra and Rajpu- 
tana suffered very severely, for the proud Rajput rulers 
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in addition to being filled with an hereditary love of 
fighting, would brook no interference in that most precious 
of human possessions—the power of acknowled^ng and 
communicating in prayer with the god which each con¬ 
siders guides his destinies and protects him. 

Another reason for the hardships endured by the 
Hindus under Musalman rule was undoubtedly the utter 
want of sympathy shown towards them by the con¬ 
querors. They made little or no effort to better the 
conditions of their subject people, and their principal 
idea was to obtain possession of wealth, and to work 
throughout for their own aggrandisement. The people’s 
welfare was a very secondary consideration. And so, 
even when Mahomedan rulers fought among them¬ 
selves, the result for the Hindus was suffering occasioned 
from collection of tribute or from a state of war existing. 
Mahomedan armies moved as a flight of locusts, and 
the country over which they passed quickly became 
devastated and cleared of ever^hing eatable or otherwise 
valuable. 

In spite of all these drawbacks, the pTXJsperity of 
Saurashtra was not greatly lessened. The ports of the 
South coast still maintained their trade with other ports 
of India and with foreign countries, and the value of 
possessing a port in Saurashtra, even after more than 
two hundred years of Mahomedan donaination, appeared 
so great to the Portugese that they let nothing stand in 
their way of obtaining one. 
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CHAPTER Vn 
(a.d. 1415-1526) 

Ra Jayasinha hi of Junagadh succeeded his father 
Ra Melak in a.d. 1415 and had a pcacef^ reign of twenty- 
five years, for Ahmad Shah was too fully occupied with 
affairs in Gujarat and with consolidating his newly 
acquired power at Ahmadabad to pay much attention 
to Saurashtra. In a.d, 1420, however, he was obliged 
to d^patch an army to the province to collect arrears 
of tribute from certain of the chiefs. Sarangji Gohel 
was ruling in Gohelwad, and on a demand for money 
being made, his uncle Ramji, who enjoyed considerable 
power, declared there was not sufficient money in the 
treasury to satisfy the demand in full, but declared that 
a portion of the sum could be paid and suggested that 
Samngji should be taken as hostage for the remainder I 
This course the Mahomedans agreed to, and Sarangji 
was taken to Ahmadabad. His uncle Ramji now 
murped his dominions and made no effort to release 
his nephew by paying off what remained due of the 
tribute* Sarangji, however, eventually escaped from 
Ahmadabad and hastened to Saurashtra to recover his 
possessions. Those supporting Ramji went over to the 
side of the legitimate ruler, and Ramji, being left un¬ 
supported, abdicated in favour of his nephew. He was 
allowed to remain in Gohelwad, and lived at Hharai 
near Monpur. * 

Jetsinhji Jhala, of Jhalawad, was also visited by the 
Musalman army under IVIaiik Mahmud Bargi, He opposed 
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their advance with partial success, hut found it con¬ 
venient to change his capital from Patdi to Kuwa. 

Ra Jayasinlia 111 died in a.d. 1440 and was succeeded 
by his brother, Ra ^itahipal IV, a man who is said to 
have been of a very religious turn of mind. He became 
almost an ascetic, and entertained all pilgrims at SomnatJi 
and Dwarka at his own expense. In a.d. 1551 he died, 
and was succeeded by his son, Ra Mandlik III, who was 
destined to be the last of the Chudasamas to hold un¬ 
disputed sway in Saurashtra. Much attention had been 
paid by his father towards Ra Mandlik’a education, and 
when he succeeded to the gadi he is said to have been 
skilled in all sciences and to liave been specially proficient 
in the \ise of arms. He was married first of all to a 
daughter of Bhitn Gohel of Arthila, named Kunta Devi, 
who had been brought up in the house of one Duda Gohel, 
her unde. 

Ra Mandlik’s first military exploit was an expedition 
against Sangan 4^'^adliel of Dwarka, because that chieftain 
had omitted to send a present on the occasion of his 
installation. A successful attack was made against 
Dwarka, and Sangan Wadhel was taken prisoner but 
afterwards released, and Ra Mandlik returned in triumph 
to Junagadh, 

Shortly after his return from this expedition, he 
received a message from the Sultan of Gujarat to the 
effect that his 'wife’s kinsman, Duda Gohel, was pving 
trouble and ravaging territory belonging to Gujarat, 
and he desired Ra Mandlik to persuade Duda Gohel to 
put an end to his forays, Ra Mandlik replied that the 
enemies of the Sultan of Gujarat were his own enemies, 
and he marched against his kinsman. After some fighting 
Duda Gohel requested Ra Mandlik to desist from troubling 
him, but Ra Mandlik said it was too late for him to go 
hack since by doing so aspersions would be cast upon 
his honour. The two then fought a hand-to-hand battle, 
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in which Ra Mandlik killed Duda, and^ after sacking 
Arthila, he returned to Jiinagadh in triumph. Arthila 
became completely mined, and the branch of the Gohel 
family residing there moved to Lathi, where it is settled 
to this day. 

Meanwhile much had been happening in Gujarat, 
Ahm ad Shah died in a.d. 1-141 and was succeeded by his 
son, Mahomed Shah, who was poisoned in a, n, 1451. His 
son, Kutab-ud-din Shah, succeeded him, and died after 
reigning only eight years. Fateh Khan, his half brother, 
a youth of fourteen, was now elected king. In the words 
of the “ Mirat'i-Sikandari,” ** he added glory and lustre 
to the kiogdom of Gujarat, and was the best of aE the 
Gujarat kings, including all who preceded him and all 
who succeeded him ; and whether for abounding justice 
and generosity, for success in religious war, and for the 
diffusion of the laws of Islam and of Musa)mans ; for 
soundness of judgment, alike in boyhood, in manhood, 
and in old age; for power, for valour, and victory, he 
was a pattern of excellence.” This quotation, while 
dbplaying very accurately something of the character 
of the new Sultan, also gives us an insight into what was 
expected by Musalmans of a Mahomedan ruler. 

Fateh Khan took the name of Dinpanah Mahomed 
on ascending the throne of Gujarat, and to this was 
afterwards added the title " Begarah,” by which he is 
generally known. The origin of this title is somewhat 
obscure, but has had two different derivations assigned 
to it. The more popular is that it is derived from 
the two Gujarati words be, two, and gadk, a fort, 
and that the title was assumed after the capture of 
the two forts Champaner and Junagadh. The spelling 
of the Persian, however, conflicts with this, for the letter 
r is shown as soft instead of hard. The other ex¬ 
planation is that in Gujarati the Hindus called a bullock 
Bigark, because its horns stretched out right and 
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left like the arms of a person going to embrace, and that 
the Sultan had moustaches Uke bullocks' horns, hence 
his cognomen^ He was a great eater, and he was in the 
habit of saying that he did not know how he would 
have satisfied his hunger had not God raised him to the 
throne of Gujarat I 

A strong hand was needed in Gujarat to keep alt the 
warring elements in the province in hand, and Mahomed 
Begarah was soon to show he was determined to be 
paramount both in Gujarat and in Saurashtra. He first 
of all settled all troubles near home, and having con¬ 
solidated his power in Gujarat, he turned Ms attention 
towards Saurashtra. The complete conquest of the 
peninsula appears to have been contemplated for some 
years before Mahomed Begarah found time in a.d. 1467 
to march against Junagadli, In the “ Mirat-i-Sikandari ” 
we read that in a,d. 1460 the Sultan one day went out 
on a hunting expedition, and held a review of his army 
in the neighbourhood of Kapparbhanj. After reading a 
prayer he said, God willing, next year I will found a 
new city,” While he read the Fatihah his face was 
turned in, the direction of Saurashtra, which those present 
took to be some indication of his thoughts. It is most 
probable, indeed, that he did contemplate for several 
years the complete subjugation of the most coveted 
province adjoining Gujarat, and when he had made up 
his mind he was not a man to be shaken in his resolve, 
nor to desist from it until he had carried it out com¬ 
pletely. The story goes that Ra Mandlik quarrelled with 
his chief minister, named Wisal, and this man invited the 
IVIahomedan to invade Ra ^fandlik’s dominions. 

At this time Junagadh appears to have been sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by thick jungle, through wMch 
horses could not pass, and which were inhabited by a 
jungle tribe of small stature known as “ Kliants,** Some 
remains of these people in the shape of memorial stones 
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are to be found even now at Rilkha, a town fourteen miles 
South-East of Junagadh. Having arrived outside the 
town, the Mahomedans proceeded to invest it. It 
happened that Ra Mandlik had taken the precaution to 
place all the women and children in the Mahabalah 
defile, to which, if the Uparkot and Girnar forts were 
taken, the sur^'ivors should proceed. Mahomed Begarah 
discovered this plan, probably from the traitor Wisal, 
and at once detached a force to hold the pass. The 
defenders were in small numbers, and Taghlak Khan , 
the commander of tbis detachment, quickly accomplished 
his purpose. 

Seeing this, Ra Mandlik made a sally from the Uparkot, 
but was driven back and finally capitulated. JIahomed 
Begarah was satisfied with his submission and returned 
to Ahmadabad. But soon after bis return he learnt 
that when Ra Alandlik went to pray at the temple, a 
golden umbrella was held over his head and he wore 
clothes worked with gold and jewels of great value. The 
assumption of these kingly attributes so offended the 
Mahomedan tlmt he assembled a force of 40,000 horse¬ 
men and sent them against Junagadh in a.d, 1408 with 
orders that the umbrella and other insignia should be 
taken from the Ra and brought to Ahmadabad. Hearing 
of the advance of the army, and of the reason for its 
coming, Ra Mandlik sent men to meet it, taking with 
them the articles which had ^ven offenee together with 
a large sum of money as tribute. The army then returned 
to Ahmadabad, and for another brief respite Junagadh 
was left in peace. 

But next year, in a.d. 1469, Mahomed Begarah again 
took an army against the unfortunate Ba Mandlik, tbis 
time without any preliminary excuse. The Ra, hearing 
of this, "went forward to meet the Sultan, and made 
complete submission, promising faithfully to perform 
whatever might he ordered him, and asking the cause of 
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offence which merited this third invasion of his territory. 
The Sultnn replied that there was no greater oQence than 
that of infidelity, and that if he desired to be spared he 
must repeat the Alahomedan creed, and embrace altogether 
that religion. Ra Mandlik, now thoroughly frightened, 
asked for time to think about this proposal, and that 
same night fled back to Junagadh. 

Mahomed JJegarah continued his march, and soon 
arrived outside the walls of the town, where he found 
the Ra awaiting him. The forts had been well pro¬ 
visioned in the meanwhile, and had been made ready to 
withstand a protracted siege. But a great deal of fighting 
of a desperate description took place outside the Uparkot, 
resulting in heavy losses on both sides, and after three 
days the defenders were forced to retire behind the walls 
of their stronghold. The Mahomedans now entrenched 
themselves, and for many months the situation remained 
unchanged. Finally, however, the defending force was 
reduced to such straits that its position was considered 
untenable. Accordingly the Ra offered to surrender the 
Uparkot provided the survivors were allowed to retreat, 
the object being to retire to the practically inaccessible 
stronghold at the top of the Girnar Hill. Alahomed 
agreed to this, but while the Ra and his troops were 
making their way towards the Giniar, the Musa I mans 
attacked them in force and much desperate fighting 
took place. As the author of the “ Mirat-i-Sikandari ” 
graphically puts it, *' Mahomedans in great numbers on 
that day attained the honour of martyrdom, and Hindus 
in crowds were sent to hell.” 

Ra Mandlik, however, and a mere remnant of his 
forces, made good their escape to the Girnar fort, and 
succeeded in holding out for some time. But provisions 
became exhausted, and eventually the Ra was obliged 
to beg for quarter. This was granted on condition that 
he embraced Islam. After some negotiations the 
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dition was agreed to, and Ra Mandlik did homage, gave 
up the keys of the fort, and repeated the Mahomedan 
creed after his conqueror* He received the title of Khan 
Jahan, and Junagadh was renamed ^lustafabad. The 
old name of the province also became changed, and 
" Saurashtra ” gave place to the shorter ** Sorath.’* 

Ra Mandlik surrendered in a.d, 1470, and he was the 
last of the Chudasama dynasty to rule independently the 
dominions over which its tnembers had held sway for so 
many centuries. Junagadh became a changed place. 
Mahomed Begarah himself for some time took up his 
residence there, and compelled his nobles to build them¬ 
selves houses in the city. Learned Mahomedan Sayads 
and Kazis (priests) were sent for from Gujarat, who 
settled in J unagadh and in other towns in S orath. M osques 
and palaces were erected, and the province became a 
crown possession. For the collection of revenue and 
general supervision a Viceroy, styled Thanadar, was placed 
at Junagadh, and Ra Mandlik's son, Bhupatsinha, was 
given a “ Jagir ’* (holding) at Shil Bagasra, near Mangrol, 
where his descendants maybe found to this day, occupying 
the humble position of tillers of the soil. So departed 
the glory of the Chudasamas. and Mahomedan nde 
became firmly established in their possessions. Ra 
Mandlik retired to Ahmadabad, where he died shortly 
afterwards, and was buried in the Mauek Chok of the 
bazar. 

Although Mahomed Begarah had practically subdued 
Saurashtra by capturing Junagadh, there still remained 
a small portion of the peninsula which did not acknow¬ 
ledge his authority. This was in the Westernmost comer, 
where the pirate chief of Jagat, or Dwarka, still main¬ 
tained his independence. It happened about this time 
that & certain Mullah, or religious man, named Mahmud 
Samarkhandi, was on his way to Samarkhand when the 
pirates captured the ship in which he was sailing and 
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turned and his sons out on to the shore, where they 
were left. Their women, goods, and ship were con¬ 
fiscated, and the Mullah endured many hardships before 
he was able to lay his grievances before Mahomed Begarah, 
who was in Sind at the time. 

The sons were both young and could not make the 
journey through Saurashtra on foot. Accordingly, to 
add to the Mullah’s difficulties he had to carry them— 
taking one for some distance and then returning to fetch 
the other. On hearing the accounts of his troubles, the 
Sultan treated him kindly and decided to subdue the 
lawless pirates. The Mullah proved most useful in giving 
him information about the roads and the country through 
which an army must pass to reach Bwarka, and Mahomed 
determined he would never rest until the affront to a 
Musalman were avenged. He sent the ^luJlah to Ahma- 
dabad, and shortly afterwards completed his preparations 
and marched against Jagat. 

On his reaching that place the inhabitants fled to 
Sankhodhar, a fortified island about six miles from the 
shore, where the pirate chief lived, and on which was 
collected all the valuable plunder taken from lus victims. 
Jagat was left defenceless and was given up to plunder, 
its temples were destroyed and the idols broken up. 
After the sack of Jagat, Mahomed marched north to 
Arambhara, a place about twenty miles from Jagat, and 
opposite to Sankhodhar Island. The camping ground 
here w'HS a hotbed of snakes, for tlie chronicler of Mahomed 
Begarah’s doings tells us that on the first night of its 
occupation seven hundred such reptiles were killed. 
Ships were obtained from all available places near by, 
and being filled with armed men they sailed to attack 
the island, surrounding it on all sides. A fierce fight 
took place, which resulted in a landing being effected 
and in the forces of the Hindus being routed. Many 
escaped in ships, but were pursued and caught. Their 
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temples and idols sufEcred as at Jagat, the foundations 
of a mosque were begun, and a Mahomedan named 
Malik Toghan was left to govern the mainland and island. 

All the treasure on SankbodJiar was taken away to 
Ahmadabad^ and the sack of the island recalled in many 
of its features the taking of Prabhas Patan by Mahmud 
of Ghazni four hundred and fifty years before. It had 
always before been immune from attack on account of 
its inaccessibility, and Mahomed was the first to effect 
its conquest. The Raja of Divarka, Bhimaraja, was sent 
to Ahmadabad, there to be cut to pieces, and a piece of 
his body hung over each gate of the city ; and with this 
exhibition of cruelty Mahomed felt his task accomplished 
and returned home to his capital. Mnsalman adminis¬ 
tration was now introduced throughout Sorath. The 
first Thanadar of Sorath was Tatar Khan, an adopted 
son of Mahomed Bcgarah, but before veiy long the 
Sultan’s eldest son, Mirza Khalil lOian, succeeded, him, 
the Sultan himself journeying to Junagadli for the purpose 
of installing him. 

Shortly aftenvards VVaghoji Jliala, of Jhalawad, rcbeltcd 
against the oilusalman authority, and the Thanadar was 
obliged to march against him. The two forces met near 
the village of Saidpur, six miles north of Dhrangadhra, 
where a severe engagement took place, resulting in a 
victory for the Rajput forces. Mirza Khalil Khan then 
called upon his father for help, and Mahomed Eegarah 
assembled a large army and marched on Kuwa, which 
place he invested. M'aghoji Jhala offered a determined 
resistance, and but for provisions running short would 
probably have succeeded in staving off the attacks of 
his enemies. Finally a counter attack from the fort wa.s 
decided upon, and the Rajput warriors sallied out with 
the object of vanquishing their foes or of dying while 
fighting. Before leaving their strong position, Waghoji 
Jhala had told the guards of his female apartments to 
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watch his banner, with orders that if it were seen to fall, 
his Ranis should bum themselves to death at once. 
During the fighting the standard-bearer became exhausted 
and put the banner down, on seeing whieh the guards 
proceeded to carry out the instructions given to them. 
The Ranis, however, threw themselves down a well on 
bearing the news, and were drowned. 

Meanwhile Waghoji Jhala after desperate fighting 
managed to return to Kuwa, where he heard of the 
Ranis’ fate, and he immediately made up Ms mind to 
go forth once more into the fray and to die a soldier’s 
death. He obtained Ms desire, for after killing many 
of his enemies he was himself slain, and with him most 
of his principal officers. Kuwa was sacked, and ceased 
from that date to be the Jhala capital. Its fate created 
a great impression, and reference to it is still to tMs day 
among the Jhalas indicative of a great misfortune. A 
Mahomedan Thana was established at Kuwa, and a 
mosque was built there. The Jhalas had now to seek 
another capital, and Rajodharji Jhala, the eighth son 
of Waghoji (whose seven eldest sons had been killed 
fighting against the Musalmans) chose the site on which 
Halwad now stands. The story of Ms selection is that 
one day soon after the fall of Kuwa, while out hunting, 
a hare came out of the jungle and faced him instead of 
running aw'ay. Rajodhai^i attributed the hare’s unusual 
courage to the good quality of the soil, and in a.d. 1488 
he founded Halwad near the spot. 

The next twenty years proved peaceful for Saurashtra, 
their quiet only being disturbed by dynastic troubles of 
the Jhalas. Rajodharii Jhala died in a.d. 1500, leaving 
three sons and one daughter. The two eldest sons, Ajoji 
and Sajoji, and the daughter, Raba, had for their mother 
a lady from Idar, in CJujarat, The mother of Ranoji, 
the third son, was the daughter of Lakhadhirji, the 
Parmar CMef of MuU. When Rajodharji lay at the 
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point of deaths his father-in-law^ lAkhadhiT^i, arrived 
with a large following from JIuli, ostensibly to be near 
his son-in-law when the latter died, but in reality to 
endeavour to get his grandson, Ranoji, placed on the 
gadi. He was so far successful that when Rajodharji 
died and the two elder sons left Halwad to attend his 
funeral, he looked the gates of the town and distributed 
money freely, with the result that when Ajoji and Sajoji 
returned, they found the doors shut against them and 
were obliged to go elsewhere. 

After a couple of months, finding that Ranoji's 
accession was favoured by the people, they journeyed 
to Ahmadabad to lay their grievance before the Sultan 
of Gujarat. But in this also they were forestalled* for 
Lakhadliirjt’s emissaries had preceded them and, after 
paying a sum of two lakhs of rupees, had obtained a 
confirmation of Ranoji’s accession. The discomfited heirs 
journeyed into Gujarat and Rajputana, where they found 
service under the Haja of Chitor. They never recovered 
their lawful property* and died exiles in the country of 
their adoption. Ranoji some twenty years later was 
assassinated by a Mahomedan named Malik Bakhan, 

About this time affairs connected with the island of 
Diu began to assume a position of special importance 
among happenings of interest in Sauroshtra. A sea¬ 
faring nation from the West had established itself on 
the coasts of India and was beginning to find out the 
places from wlucb the great trade routes between India, 
Northern Africa, China, and the Persian Gulf could be 
controlled, with the idea of diverting towards themselves 
some portion of the riches and trade passing through 
those places. Their attention was inevitably drawn to 
Saurashtra, and the acquisition of the valuable seaport 
towns of that province and of Gujarat became one of 
the principal objects of their policy. So far as Saurashtra 
was concerned, however* after finding that the principal 
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THE PORTUGESE C0^T:T DIU 


seaports were under the ruJe of the Sultans of Gujarat, 
the Portugese decided to procure, if possible, a grant 
of land, with permission to erect upon it for themselves 
a factory capable of being defended. In pursuance of 
this plan they endeavoured to obtain possession of the 
island of Diu, chiefly because of its excellent position 
from a defensive point of view, 

Diu is an island about nine miles long and two miles 
wide, with an area of twenty square miles, at the Southern¬ 
most extremity of Saurashtra, from which it is separated 
by a narrow belt of the sea. It has a very ancient history 
dating from about the fourth century when its 

name was Dibu or Divu, and its inhabitants known to 
ancient writers as Divaei or Diveni, Philostorgius, the 
Greek historian, says that ** Constant ius sent an embassy 
to the Homerite, at the bead of which embassy was 
placed Theophilus the Indian, who had been sent when 
very young as a hostage from the Dibseans to the Romans 
when Constantine was at the head of the Empire, . , , 
Theophilus, having arranged everything with the 
Homedtse, crossed over to the island of Dibu, which, 
as we have showed, was his native country.” This 
must have been about A,n, 356, It is, however, open 
to doubt as to whether Diu is meant or Ceylon. Hindu 
legend tells that Diu was not an island until the middle 
of the eighth century a.d,, and describes how at the end 
of the seventh century a Parmar Rajput named Vacharaja 
set up a principality at Diva Kotta (or Diva Pattana), 
and was succeeded by his son Veniraja. But after the 
dynasty had ruled for seventy-one years, Veniraja was 
drowned by an inundation of the sea, which made Diu 
an island. This account thus differs so much from that 
of Philostorgius, that we can only read both with interest 
but without accepting entirely the Greek account as 
referring to Diu, or the bard’s story as genuine history. 
It is to be noted, however, that there is now one family 
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of Panoar Raj pots in Eathiawad, that of the ruling 
house of Jloli in Jhalawad, where they form one more 
of the many diverse peoples inhabiting the peninsula. 

Before the Portugese coveted Diu, however, it was 
a well-known place, and of such importance as a naval 
base that in a.d. 1510 the representative of the Sultan 
in Sorath moved his capital from Junagadh to Diu so 
as to be able to operate the more conveniently with the 
Sultan against the ravages of the European invaders. 
Previous to this, Mahomed Begarah had made a favourite 
slave, named Malik Aiax, Governor of Diu, and in a-d. 
1507 this man collected a fleet and sailed against the 
Portugese at Chault where a battle ensued. He lost 
four hundred men, but inflicted a defeat upon his enemies. 
This feat greatly pleased Sultan Mahomed Begarah, and 
he showed great favour to his erstwhile slave, sending 
him a Tohe and other marks of honour. 

On November 22, A,i>, 1511, the great Mahomed 
Begarah died, and was succeeded by his son Muzafar 
Shah H, who ruled until a.d. 1526, when he died. He 
was succeeded by his son, Sikandar Shah, who lived but 
three and a half months after his father*s death before 
dying at the hands of an assassin. 

Mahomed Shah II, younger brother of Sikandar Shah, 
now ascended the throne of Gujarat, But he only ruled 
for three months before being deprived of the kingdom 
by an elder brother, who had before been driven out 
and now returned to rule as Bahadur Shah. 
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(A.D. 1504-1572) 

The various processes by "which the Portugese acquired 
their settlements in India form some of the most interest- 
ing episodes in its history. It was on Hay 32, a.d. 1499, 
that the navigator Vasco da Gama arrived at Calicut, on 
the Malabar coast, after having rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope, and after having had a venturesome v*oyage 
across the then unknown seas separating Afric a from 
India. He set out on his return journey to Lisbon in 
September of the same year, and his aecouitts of the 
wealth of India were so inspiring that in the follow in g 
year an expedition under Pedro Alvarez Cabral was 
despatched from Portugal. This expedition arrived at 
Calicut the same year, and the first Portugese factory 
was founded there, which was broken up, however, on 
the return of the expedition to Lisbon in a.d. 1501. 

Two years later Alfonso da Albuquerque arrived in 
India in command of a third expedition, who saw that if 
trade was to be maintained, the settlers must fortify 
their settlements so as to be able to engage in commerce 
with safety. Accordingly he established a factory and 
built a fort at Cochin, and three years later, taking a 
fleet of sixteen ships and a number of troops, he settled 
at and fortified Goa and began trading and fighting on a 
large scale. Using Goa as his base, he sought far and 
wide for the places he desired which could control all the 
export and import trade of Western India, and the 
routes by which such trade passed. This search inevit* 
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ably led him Northwards towards Gujarat and Saurashtra, 
and his arrival off those coasts created consternation and 
a certain amount of fear among the inhabitants. He had 
established such a reputation for himself and the PortU’ 
gese arms by the capture of Calicut and Goa, that dread 
of him had spread far and wide. In a.d, 1507 a PortU’ 
gese fleet arrived at Chaul, where we have already seen 
that Malik Ata:^ Governor of Sorath, sailed against it 
and defeated it with loss. 

But this reverse only checked for a time the Portugese 
advance, and at the end of a.u. 1508 another expedition 
was sent Northwards under Dom Francisca da Almeida, 
which came up with a ^lusalman fleet under Malik Aiaz 
and Emir Hussain off Diu. On February 2, 1509, an 
engagement was fought, which resulted after a whole 
day's fighting in the complete defeat of the Maho- 
medans, the losses, as computed by the Portugese, 
being twenty-two Portugese slain and three thousand 
of their enemies. Next year Mahomed Begarah offered 
Diu to the Portugese, but Albuquerque considered 
that he had not sufficient forces to hold it, owing to its 
proxiniity to powerful enemies, active and potential, 
and accordingly he refused the offer, intending to obtain 
possession of the island when circumstances became more 
favourable. Three years later, Albuquerque sailed to 
Aden, which he failed to capture, and returned to India 
hy way of the Persian Gulf. After capturing Ormuz, the 
chief seat of Persian commerce, he sailed to Diu. By 
this time Malik Aiaz had as-sumed a certain indepen¬ 
dence of the Sultan of Gujarat, whom he nominally 
served, and when Albuquerque asked that the gift of 
Diu made three years earlier should be ratified, he 
bitterly opposed the suggestion, and submitted that the 
Portuguese should not be allowed to build a fort on 
the island. Eventually, however, he consented to the 
establishment of a factory, whereupon .Albuquerque left 
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one ship at Diu and sailed with the rcmaindcT of the 
fleet to Goa. 

In A.D. 1523 M alik Aias fell into disgrace as the 
result of his assumption of independence of his sovereign, 
and died the same year while stiU holding charge of the 
administration of Sorath at Diu. Malik Aiaz, supposed 
hy some authorities to have been a renegade Portugese 
turned Mahomedan, had had an adventurous life. 
Originally a purchased slave, he obtained in course of 
time such influence over Sultan Mahomed Begarah that 
he rose to be one of the principal men in the service of 
that sovereign. On being appointed to the Governorship 
of Sorath he lost no time in perceiving that a Portugese 
footing in the province could result iu the establishment 
of a colony as at Goa, and he immediately set himself to 
oppose the realization of the idea by every means in his 
power. His victory at Chaul increased his prestige, and the 
fact of his having removed the headquarters of the adminis¬ 
tration of Sorath froni Juuagadh to Diu strengthened his 
position in every way. The Portugese were thus unable 
to occupy tlie isL^d by a sudden attack, and the circum¬ 
stance formed an excellent reason against the peaceful 
surrender of the fort by the Sultan at Ahmadabad. 

Malik Aiaz fortifled Diu, laid out gardens on the island, 
and built a bridge connecting it with the mainland. He lived 
in regal splendour, and many tales arc told of his liberality 
and generosity. On several occasions he was called upon 
for assistance, both by Mahomed Begarah and by 
Mahomed Shah II, and on each occasion distinguished 
himself. But finally his pride overcame his prudence, 
and he quarrelled w*ith other nobles, eventually bringing 
the wrath of Sultan l^fuzafar Shah II on his head in 
A,i). 1523 on account of his independent conduct during 
a campaign against Bana Sanka, Raja of Chitor. Malik 
Aiaz left three sons, one of whom, Malik Ishak, afterwards 
attained a certain notoriety. 
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In A.D. 1523 Mansinhji of Jhalawad succeeded his 
father Ranojii who had been assassinated by the Maho- 
cnedan Malik Bakhan, and he at once detcimmed to 
avenge his father’s death. Accordmgly he marched on 
Dasada and took that place, kHIing Shahjio, the son of 
Malik Bakhan, Sultan Bahadur Shah was at that time 
absent in Malwa^ so he sent Khan KSianan against 
Mansinhji, who was soon defeated and obliged to save his 
life by flight. He made his way to Kaehh, where he 
sought refuge with the Rao of tliat country. The whole 
of Mansinhji’s possessions were confiseated by the Sultan, 
and the outlaw and his two brothers occupied themselves 
in making repeated forays against the Mahomedans in 
Jh ala wad. Finding, however, that this plan of action 
did not result m his being reinstated in his dominions, 
Mansinbji eventually decided to throw himself on the 
mercy of Sultan Bahadur Shah and to surrender to him 
in person. Shortly afterwards he took advantage of one 
of the Sultan’s visits to DIu to carry out his design, and 
arming himself from head to foot, he obtained admission 
to the camp and presented himself before the Sultan in 
his sleeping-tent. He replied to a query as to who he 
was by saying he had come to ask for the restitution of 
Jhalawad to himself, as he was the outlaw Mansinhji. 
At the same time he made complete submission by 
placing his 'weapons before the Sultan, Bahadur Shah 
was touched by his bearing and pluck, and after hearing 
the account of his doings since he was deprived of his 
State, he treated him generously and restored to him the 
property of which he had been dispossessed, but with the 
exception of Mandal and Viramgam, 

After the death of Malik Aiaz, the Sultan of Gujarat 
appears to have realized the wisdom of his Viceroy^s 
policy in doing all in his power to prevent the Portugese 
from establishing themselves on the coasts of Gujarat 
and Saurashtra, for he made numerous visits to Cambay, 
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Broach, and Diu. In a.D. 1527, while at Cambay, Malik 
Bias, one of the sons of Malik Aiaz, informed hitii that 
his elder brother, Malik Ishak, had been instigated by 
certain chiefs in Saurashtra to revolt. He had marched 
W'ith a force of five thousand horsemen from Xawanagar 
towards Diu, intending to take that island, and after 
plundering it to hand it over to the Portugese, who 
were in the neighbourhood. The Sultan immediately 
gave orders for his army to march to the relief of Din, 
and proceeded to Jasdan and thence to Deoli, a place 
near Junagadh, where he learnt that Malik Ishak on 
hearing of the advance of the army liad fled towards the 
Rann of Kachh. Remaining encamped at Deoli, the 
Sultan despatched one of his generals, Khan Khanan, to 
pursue the offender, and to bring him back, alive or dead. 
Before the Khan could come up, the Mahomedan 
Governor of Morvi, Taghlak Khan, came out to attack 
Malik Ishak, but was defeated, and the rebel made good 
his escape across the Hann. After waiting for ten days 
at Deoli, the Sultan marched to Mangrol, then to Chorwad, 
and after that to Diu. He remained about a month in 
the neighbourhcMjd of the island, and after placing new 
governors both at Diu and Junagadh, he returned home. 
In the following year be again visited Diu, but remained 
there only a short time. 

Later on in the same year, while at Cambay, news 
eamc to him from Diu that a Portugese ship had come 
into the harbour, and had been captured by the Governor, 
who had imprisoned the crew and seized the cargo. The 
Sultan immediately proceeded once more to Diu, where 
the prisoners were paraded before him, and allowed to 
choose between embracing Mahomedanism or death. 
Musalman writers declare the former course was taken 
by all, but the Portugese historians deny that any such 
conversion to Islam was made. Two years later the 
Sultan again visited Diu, there to meet a party of Turks 
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under one Jlustapka, who had come m a fleet of ships to 
take part in the defence of Oiu a^nst the Portugese, 
A new governor of Diu was now appointed in the person 
of Malik Toghan, third son of Malik Aiaz, after which 
Bahadur Shah returned to Cambay. 

In A.D. 1531 the Portugese captured Mangrol, and 
the neset year again endeavoured to obtain possession of 
Diu, but with no more success than had attended their 
previous attempts* A large force sailed as far as the 
island, but got no farther, and was obliged to retreat. 
Shortly after this Gujarat passed temporarily out of the 
rule of Bahadur Shah. A quarrel arose between Mm 
and the Emperor Humayun of Delhi over the slielter 
* afforded a fugitive from the Emperor’s dominions. Baha¬ 
dur Shah wrote an insolent letter, after receiving which 
Humayun decided to attack him. Sultan Bahadur Shah 
affected to despise the Emperor, and treated the news of 
lus advance so lightly that although he was besieging 
Chitor at the time, he did not desist from the siege nor 
prepare to make a stand against the powerful foe whose 
anger he had invoked. He succeeded in capturing 
Chitor, but was too late to recover after the trials of the 
siege to make adequate preparations against Ilumayun’s 
attack. Consequently, when the two armies met the 
result was almost a foregone conclusion. The army of 
Gujarat was routed and Baliadur Shah fled by way of 
Cambay to Diu, while Humayun and his army overran 
the Sultan’s dominions, and did not desist until he was 
obliged to return to Agra on account of news being 
received of a rebellion in Behar. He left governors at 
all the important places in Gujarat, and the whole of 
the Sultan’s dominions except Saurashtra came under the 
sway of the Emperor of Delhi. 

Scarcely had Humajmn left tke country, however, 
when all the nobles of Gujarat rose against the governors 
he had left, and on his being requested to join in an 
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effort to regain the kingdom, Bahadur Shah left Diu and 
returned to Ahmadabad. The whole of Gujarat joined 
the Sultan in his effort to drive out the Moghals and to 
recover his country, and after a little fighting the Moghal 
governors were expelled, and Bahadur Shah again ruled. 

During his enforced retreat at Diu the Sultan had 
made friends with the Portugese, who had shown him 
much honour and had promised him all assistance in 
recovering his kingdom. After many protestations of 
friendship had taken place on both sides, the Portugese 
preferred a request for permission to build a fort, saying 
that merchants who came to Diu were obliged to leave 
their goods in insecure places, and their request was 
granted. History relates that they asked for only so 
much land as a cow’s hide covered, but when permission 
had been given, the hide was cut into very narrow strips, 
which were joined together, and a wall was built round 
the land so enclosed. But credence CEtn scarcely he given 
to this story. The Sultan returned to Gujarat, and 
after he had gone the fort was rapidly and solidly built 
and strongly fortified, A treaty of alliance was made 
between the Sultan and Nuno da Cunha, Viceroy of 
Portugese India. After regaining his dominions, Balia- 
dur Shah regretted having allowed the Portugese to 
build a fort from which they could not he evicted without 
great difficulty. Towards the end of a.d. 1535 he arrived 
at Diu with the intention of getting the Portugese 
Commander into his possession and by using him as a 
hostage to oblige liis men to leave the fort. But the 
Commander suspected some treachery, and was on his 
guard against it from the time he heard of the Sultan’s 
return to the village of Khokata, on the mainland opposite 
the island, where he had encamped. 

One of the Sultan’s attendants, Nut Mahamad Khalil 
by name, was sent to tlie fort with instructions to bring 
the Commander to the mainland by whatever artifice, 
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He was well received and hospitably treated, with the 
result that he partook of too much wine, and on being 
asked by the Portugese what the Sultan’s intentions 
were, replied in such a way that the suspicion of treachery 
in the Commander’s mind became confirmed. The 
Sultan’s attendant remained a night in the fort, and 
next morning was informed by the Commander that he 
regretted he was unwell and unable to visit the Sultan. 
Nnr Mahamad Khalil then returned to his master’s camp, 
and fearing Bahadur Shah's displeasure, only told him 
part of what had been the result of his interview, declar¬ 
ing, indeed, that the Portugese Commander could not 
visit him through fear. To remove this supposed appre¬ 
hension, the Sultan determined to go himself and reassure 
the Commander, hoping to induce him to pay a visit to 
his camp afterwards. Accordingly, taking with him six 
unarmed attendants, he crossed the creek in a boat on 
February 14, 1537, and entered the fort. Every honour 
was there shown him. Gold-embroidered cloths were set 
down for him to walk on. and vast quantities of rose¬ 
water were strewn about to allay the dust and to remove 
the odour of the sea. Plates of gold and jewels were 
waved round the Sultan’s head, and he was seated on a 
chair of honour. 

Some conversation ensued, and at a prearranged 
signal the Portugese drew their swords. Bahadur Shah 
now saw his plans had miscarried and had been turned 
against himself, and he endeavoured to regain his boat 
with his ofiBcers. Me had almost reached it when he was 
killed by a sword-cut, all the attendants also being killed, 
and their bodies thrown into the sea. It is supposed 
that after Bahadur Shah had regained possession of liis 
territory, he had written to certain kings in the Deccan, 
inviting an alliance against the Portugese, and that one 
such letter had come into the liands of the Portugese 
Viceroy at Goa. News of the intended treachery was 
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at once sent to the Commander of the Diu fort, who 
was thus prepared to meet his erstwhile ally on equal 
terms. 

On the death of Bahadur Shah II, his nephew, 
Mahomed Shah Asiri, was invited hy the nobles of Gujarat 
to be Sultan, but he died shortly after his accession and 
was succeeded by another nephew of Bahadur Shah, 
Mahomed Khan HI, who was at the time of his uncle’s 
death in confinement and living at Biawal in Khandesh. 
He had been bom in Saurashtra in a.d. 1526 , and was 
thus eleven years old at the time of his accession. 

Meanwhile the North-West part of Saurashtra had 
begun to be the centre of some activity, and the Jadeja 
Rajputs from Kachh had become engaged in establishing 
themselves in the peninsula. The earlier history of the 
Jadejas coincides with that of the Chudasamas, for both 
—together with the Bhatias of Jesatmir in Rajputana— 
are descended from Narpat, Chief of the Samas of Nagar 
Thatha in Sind. After the departure of the Chudasamas 
to Saurashtra in the latter part of the ninth century, the 
Jadeja branch of the family remained in Sind, subse¬ 
quently at various times invading the peninsula, direct¬ 
ing their attacks in every case against the Jethwas. In 
the middle of the thirteenth century Lakha Ghurara was 
ruler of the tribe under the title of Jam. Of his eight 
sons the eldest. Jam Unad, succeeded his father, but was 
afterwards killed by his brothers Muda and Manai, who, 
fleeing with two other brothers, Sandha and Phula, to 
Kachh, drove out the tribes there and established their 
own rule. In about a.d. 1316, during one of their incur¬ 
sions, they conquered and destroyed Ghumli, causing the 
Jethwas to move south to Chliaya ; but they did not 
remain in Saurashtra and returned to Kachh. Subse* 
quently, in about a.d. 1505, they again Invaded the 
province under Jam Rawal Hala, who had been driven 
out of Kachh after murdering Hamirji, the ruling chief, 
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Jam Baiffal settled in a.d. 1540 at Nagnali Bandar 
(Nawanagar) and consolidated his rule in what was 
known as “ Halawad." This has since assumed its 
present form of ‘‘ Halar,’^ by which the North-West 
portion of Saurashtra is known. The name “ Halawad ” 
was given to Jam Rawal’s dominions on account of his 
descent from Jam Hala, and of himself being known as 
Halani,^^ Subsequently other branches of the Jadeja 
family became establisbed round about Nawanagar terri¬ 
tory. Dhrol was captured from Dhama Chaora by 
Hardholji, brother of Jam Rawab some time between 
A.D. 1540 and 1560. In A.n. 1697 Jam Pragmalji of 
Kaeldi murdered Ms brother Revaji, and then placed the 
latter’s son Kanyoji in command at Morvi (or Morbi), 
where his descendants still rule. Rajkot came under the 
Jadejas in the latter part of the sixteenth century, when 
Vibhoji, third son of Jam Sataji, conquered it with the 
aid of Ms father. Gondal is also in possession of the 
Jadejas, the State having been founded by Jadeja Kum- 
bhoji in a.d, 1634. He afterwards obtained possession of 
the towns of Hhoraji, Upleta, Emd Bhayawadar, built 
forts, and established himself firmly. 

Scarcely were the Jadejas settled in the Northern 
parts of Saurashtra when Diu again became the scene of 
much flighting. In a.u. 1538 a Turkish fleet under 
Sulemau Pasha having captured Aden sailed to Diu and 
blockaded it. Mahomed Khan III, seeing in this an 
excellent opportunity for ousting the Portugese, marched 
with a strong force to assist the Turks, and besieged the 
fort of Diu from the land side. The belcagured garrison 
under Dom Antonio da Silvcira fought gallantly, and 
succeeded in informing the Viceroy at Goa of their plight. 
After a siege lasting many mouths reinforcements in 
small boats successfully evaded the blockading fleet, and 
this timely aid saved the garrison from annihilation, and 
Portugal from the loss of one of her most prised posses- 
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sions in India. All the desperate assaults made on the 
fort were repulsed, and in November a.d, 1533 the Turks 
sailed away to Arabia, the Sultan aSso abandoniiig the 
siege. 

In A.D. 1546 Diu was again attacked, this time by a 
renegade iVlbanian named Khoja ZuJgar, who liad been 
taken up by the Sultan of Gujarat. The Governor of 
the fort, by name Dorn Joao de Mascarenhas, defended 
himself with great valour, and after repulsing all assaults 
the Portugese sallied out under Dom Joao da Castro 
and inflicted a erusliiug defeat on the besiegers. Khoja 
ZuJgar was killed in the engagement, and the Portugese 
inflicted punishment on the Sultan of Gujarat by sailing 
along the coast to Cambay, which they burnt, and to 
Surat, which they sacked. As a reward for this victory, 
King John 111 of Portugal sent da Castro a commission 
as Viceroy of Portugese India, but he only lived to 
enjoy his new honour for fourteen days, dying at Goa on 
June 6, 1546, in the arms of his friend St. Francis Xavier, 

The Portugese were now very firmly established at 
Diu, and found an island to be very suitable for defence 
and fortification. Accordingly they appropriated several 
islands off the south coast of Sorath, among them Shiyal 
Island, which they fortified strongly and held until 
A,D. 1739, when they were obliged to concentrate on Diu 
after the capture of Basseiu by the Marathas. 

After the sack of Surat in a.!?, 1548, Sultan Mahomed 
Khan HI concluded a treaty with the Portugese, by 
which the fort of Diu was to be retained by them, while 
the Maliomcdans were to have the city and the rest of 
the island. Diu was not again attacked by Mahomed 
Khan or his successors, and the whole island subsequently 
came into Portugese possession. 

For many years ^ter the death of Bahadur Shah II, 
comparative peace prevailed in the province of Sorath, 
broken only by the happenings at Diu and various petty 
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quarrels between some of the chiefs. A crisis was passing 
over the kingdom of Gujarat, and after the death of 
Bahadur Shah that country became a centre of intrigue. 
The nobles formed themselves into several factions, each 
party endeavouring to set up its own puppet as ruler of 
the country. These rulers were for the most part minor 
and but rulers in name, and the result of the unsatisfac¬ 
tory state of affairs was that the supremacy Gujarat had 
enjoyed over all neighbouring countries soon became a 
thing of the past, and general discontent and disorder 
pervaded the land. The quarrels and ambitions of the 
nobles soured the seed of destruction which was to over¬ 
take them. Saurashtra did not suffer very greatly from 
this state of affairs in Gujarat. It cannot be said to have 
progressed, but it was spared for a time the incursions of 
the armies, which although a negative aid to progress 
had at least its effect. 

The most important event in the province during 
these years of strife in Gujarat occurred in Jhalawad, 
where Raisinhji Jhala in a.d. 1564 succeeded his father, 
Mansinhji, who had been given back lus lands by Sultan 
Bahadur Shah. Shortly after RaisinhjPs accession he 
quarrelled with several of his neighbouring petty chiefs, 
and on one occasion went to Hhrol to visit his maternal 
uncle, Jasoji Jadeja. Wliile playing a game of cards 
with his uncle, a sound of drums was heard, whereat 
Jasoji caused inquiries to be made as to who was guilty 
of the affront offered him by sounding drums within 
sight of Dhrol. The offender happened to be an ascetic 
named Makan Bharti, who was going to Ehvarka, on 
hearing which Jasoji’s anger was appeased. Raisinhji 
then inquired what would happen were another chief to 
sound a drum within siglit of Ehrol, and Jasoji replied 
that any one doing so would have his drums broken. 
Raisinhji Jhala thereupon left for Hal wad, and assembling 
an army, marched to Dhrol and soimded his drums there. 
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Ja«oj) m v&in tried to stop him. The armies then closed 
and a fight ensued in which Jasoji was mortally wounded. 
Before he died he said that Ssdiebji Jadeja, brother of 
the Rao of Kachh, would avenge his death. This message 
was taken by a ckaran to Eachh^ and on hearing of the 
duty imposed upon him, Sahebji made all haste to depart, 
being aided by Ms brother the Rao, who was anxious to 
get him away from Kachh. 

Sahebji crossed the Rann, and a fierce engagement 
took place near Malia, where the Jadeja was I^ed and 
Raisinhji left for dead on the battlefield. The Jhala 
Chief recovered, however, and as soon as he was strong 
enough to undertake the journey he went to Delhi. 
Meanwhile Khan Khanan had been ordered to march 
against Sultan Muzafat Khan of Gujarat, and Raisinhji 
met him on the way, and laid his case before him, pointing 
out that he had been left for dead and would not be 
recognized if he returned to Jhala wad. The General, 
however, advised returning and declaring Mmaelf, which 
advice was followed with complete success, only marred, 
however, by all his wives but one refusing to return to 
him, saying they regarded him as dead. 

Events in Gujarat, the state of which country had 
been going from bad to worse, now took a decided course, 
Mahomed Khan m died in a.B. 1354, whereupon the 
nobles elected a youth named Ahmad Khan, a descendant 
of Ahmad Shah 1, to sit upon the throne with the title of 
Ahmad Shah II, On account of the new Sultan’s 
minority a certain Ttimad Khan was appointed Regent, 
TMs man, after passing through various vicissitudes, 
finally caused Ahmad Shah to be assassinated in a.d. 1360, 
and by means of his influence another minor was pro¬ 
claimed Sultan as Muzafar Shah 111, The very unsatis¬ 
factory state of affairs quickly became worse, Itimad 
Khan quarrelled with all the nobles, who defeated him in 
a battle near Ahmadabad in a.d, 1571, with the imme- 
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diate result that he appealed to the Emperor Akbar of 
* Delhi for help. Akbar was not slow to seize the oppor* 
tunity he had been awaiting to add Gujarat to his 
domimons, and early in a.d. 1572 he marched Southwards 
with a large army. After some fighting he captured 
Muzafar Shah and Ahmadabad, and establbhed Hoghal 
rule throughout the province, appointing Viceroys to 
administer it. Saurashtra remained for a time sepamte 
from Gujarat, hut finally it passed after some fighting 
under the Emperor’s rule, to remain so until Ahmadabad 
was captured by the Marathas in a.d, 1758, and the 
Mughal power in Western^ India declined and finally 
disappeared. 
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CHAPTER IX 

(a.d. 1572-^1692) 

In a,d. 1556 Ilimud Khan had made a so-called division 
of Gujarat among the various nobles, and had allotted 
Sorath to Tatar Khan Ghori, Governor of the provinee* 
The formal allotment was probably made with the idea 
of gaming a powerful friend, for Tatar Khan bad become 
virtually independent of Gujarat after the death of 
Bahadur Shah. Some time between a.d. 1576 and 1575 
he died, and was succeeded by his son, Amin Khan Ghori. 
Great confusion now reigned in Saurashtra. AU central 
authority was removed and the several rulers engaged 
in a game of land grabbing, the principal offender in 
this respect being Jam Satarsal of Nawanagar, who waged 
his wars so successfully tliat he beCEune completely 
independent, owing suzerainty to none. After con¬ 
quering Gujarat] the Emperor Akbar decided to reduce 
Sorath to his authority, and ordered Wazir Khan, who 
was appointed Deputy Viceroy of Gujarat in A.n. 1575, 
to attempt the task of subjugation. Mirza Khan, the 
General deputed for the task, found he was unable to 
carry out the orders. Marching into Sorath with a force 
of 4000 mounted men, he was met just over the frontier 
between the two provinces by a messenger from Amin 
Khan Gbori, who sent word to say he agreed to pay 
tribute and surrender the country, on the condition of 
bis being allowed to ictain Junagadh fort, and that a 
grant of lend be given him. These proposals did not 
satisfy the Moghal General, and he continued h)s march 
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against Amin Khan, who prepared to defend himself. 
Amin Khan applied for aid to Jam Satarsal of Nawanagar, 
who, only too glad of an opportunity of fighting, sent 
an army to the relief of .Tunagadh, whieh had meanwhile 
been invested, Mirza Khan was compelled to raise the 
siege of that plaee, and withdrew to Slaiigrol. Here he 
was followed by the united forces of Junagadh and 
Nawanagar, and retired Eastwards to Kodinar, where 
he was obliged to fight a pitched battle. In the fight 
he was wounded, and lost the whole of his baggage and 
elephants, escaping himself with difficulty to Ahmadabad 
with the remnant of his forces. 

In A.D. 1588 an upheaval took place in Gujarat as 
the result of the escape of the erstwhile Sultan, Muzafar 
Shah, from custody, and his arrival in his former 
dominions. In this year Itimad Khan was appointed 
Viceroy in Gujarat, and it was about this time that 
Muzafar Shah sofught help and protection from a Krt fKi 
chief named Loma Khuman, at Kherdi, in Saurashtra. 
Gathering together an army composed of about four 
thousand Kathi horsemen and a body of eight hundred 
discontented Moghal soldiers, Muzafar Shah marched on 
Ahmadabad, which happened to be weakly defended. 
The new Viceroy liad not yet arrived from Delhi, and 
when he got to within a few miles of the city he received 
the news of its fall. Nothing daunted, he marched on, 
but was vigorously attacked by Mu74irar Shah and routed, 
losing all Ms baggage and being fortunate to escape with 
his hfe. As soon as intelligence reached the Emperor 
Akbar at Delhi of what was happening in Gujarat, he 
appointed Mirza Khan to the Viccroyalty, and sent him 
with a large army to recover the lost province. Muzafar 
Shah, who was at Broach, heard of Ms advance and set 
out at once for Ahmadabad, ITie two armies met out¬ 
side the city, and in the fight which ensued Muzafar Shah 
was completely defeated and fled to Hajpipla. From 
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place to place he went, until he finally took refuge at 
Khcrdi once again with the Kathi chief, Loma Khuman. 
He now endeavoured to interest Amin Khan Ghori of 
Junagadh and Jam Sataraal of Nawanagar on his behalf. 
Amin Klian gave him the then waste town of Gondal, 
and, collecting a small army, the fugitive marched against 
Radhanpur, which he plundered. But the forces of the 
Emperor of Delhi were too strong for him, and he was 
soon forced once more to take refuge in Saurashtra. 

Amin Khan Ghori now began to sec the hopelessness 
of Muzafar Shah’s cause, and feared rendering assistance 
openly in case the wrath of Akbar should be directed 
against himself also. Consequently his offers of aid were 
only pretence, and he managed to induce the former 
Sultan to hand over to him a sum of one lakh of rupees 
in return for support, which first on one pretext and 
then on another was never given. The Viceroy now 
marched into Sorath, and Jam Satarsal and Amin Khan 
at once sent him envoys, declaring that the fugitive 
was receiving no aid whatever from them. Muzafar 
Shah gained the shelter of the Barda Hills, in which he 
was left to he hunted down. The Viceroy marched 
against him, after giving Jam Satarsal and Amin Khan 
plainly to understand that any aid rendered by them 
to the fugitive would result in his directing his attack 
against themselves, at w'hicb they promised complete 
neutrality. The Viceroy marched to Upleta, and thence 
to the Barda Hills, on the outskirts of which he halted 
and sent parties of small size to scour the jungle country, 
Muzafar Shah, learning of his arrival, left the shelter 
of the bilk and, passing through Nawanagar territory, 
entered Gujarat, where his following was again defeated, 
and he was once more driven to seek refuge in Hajpipla. 

The Viceroy now accused Jam Satarsal of breaking 
his promise of neutrality, and marched Northwards on 
Nawanagar. The Jadieja chief, however, submitted before 
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it was too late, and, after fining him to the extent of an 
elephant and some horses, the Viceroy accepted fais 
submission and returned to Gujarat. 

But Saurashtra had not yet seen the last of Muzafar 
Shah. In a.d. 1591 he again returned, and his cause 
was again espoused — this tune with more genuineness 
—by JDaulat Khan Ghori of Junagadh (son of Amin 
Khan Ghori, who had died about the previous year), 
and Jam Satarsal. The Kathi chief, Loma Khuman, 
also again came to his assistance. The Viceroy of Gujarat, 
Mirza Aziz Kokaltash, again collected an army and 
marched as far as Viramgam. Thence Nauroz 
and Say ad Kasim were sent forward to Morvi with 
troops, and on arrival there a letter was despatched to 
Jam Satarsal directing him to surrender Muzafar Shah. 
This he refused to do, and, instead he began to 
the advanced guard, killing stragglers, carrying off horses 
and elephants, and entirely cutting off supplies. When 
the Viceroy at Vimmgam heard the result of the mission, 
he hurried to reinforce the troops at Morvi with the 
main body. Rain and mud delayed the army, but 
eventually it arrived near DhroJ on its way to attack 
Nawanagar. At a place called Buchar Mori, about one 
mile North-West of Dhrol, the two armies came face to 
face. Several skirmishes took place preliminary to the 
big engagement, and it soon became apparent to Jam 
Satarsal that Loma Khuman and Daulat Khan intended 
to desert him, or at least to fight but half-heartedly. 
He therefore left his army under Jasa Ladak, his Minister, 
and rode off to Nawanagar to prepare his household for 
flight. It happened that his son Ajoji was at that time 
being married in Nawanagar, but seeing his father’s 
anxiety he immediately set out for Dhrol and joined 
the army just before the big fight took place. 

The two armies were drawn up facing each other, 
the leaders of each side commanding their respective 
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centres. The Viceroy’s left wing was commanded by 
Mahomed Ragi, while the right was under the command 
of Sayad Kasim, Nauroz Khan, and Gujar Khan. Daulat 
Khan Ghori appears to have been on the left of the allied 
forces. The battle started with the flight from the field 
of Loma Khuman and his horsemen, and a furious 
cannonade on both sides. The Nawanagar troops then 
drove back the left wing of the Moghal army, and victory 
appeared to be within their grasp. But Sayad KEisim 
succeeded in driving back the Junagadh contingent 
under Daulat Khan Ghori, and Gujar Khan, coming to 
the assistance of the hard-pressed left wing, the Nawanagar 
forces were driven hack in confusion. Soon afterwards 
Jam Satarsal’s son, Ajoji, and Jasa Ladak were killed, 
and the disheartened Jadejas, being now without leaders, 
gave way and were soon routed. Daulat Khan Ghori, 
who was severely wounded, and Muzafar Shah were 
joined by Jam Satarsal and fled to Junagadh. Both 
sides lost very heavily, and the whole of the defeated 
army’s baggage fell into the hands of the victors. 

The Viceroy now advanced on Nawanagar, which he 
plundered, and detached Nauroz Khan, Sayad Kasim, 
and Gujar Khan to besiege Junagadh. On hearing of 
the intended attack on tills stronghold, Jam Satarsal 
and Muzafar Shah fled to the Barda Hills, where they 
hid themselves. On the same day on which the Moghal 
army arrived before Junagadh, Daulat Khan died of his 
wounds. In spite of this loss, the defenders fought 
desperately, and after a protracted siege the investing 
army was obliged to draw off without having accom¬ 
plished its purpose, and to return to ,4hniadabad. Before 
raising the siege it was joined by the Viceroy and the 
forces with him, and the want of food supplies told so 
heavily on the united forces that danger of starvation 
compelled them to raise the siege sooner than would 
otherwise have been necessary. Nawanagar now came 
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under the Hoghnl Empire, and a GoTcmor was left in the 
town. 

Eight months after returning to Ahmadabadt the 
Viceroy again advanced to attack Jiinagadh. Jam 
Satarsal was still in hiding in the Earda HiUa, and at 
once sent messengers to the Viceroy to inform him that 
he was ready to do anything that might be required of 
him provided Nawanagar were restored to him. Pro¬ 
fiting by his former experience, the Viceroy agreed to 
give back the Jadeja his possessions on condition that 
he supplied the Moghal forces with grain so long as they 
remained m the peninsula. To this the Jam agreed, 
and was reinstated at Nawanagar, while the Viceroy 
prosecuted the siege of Junagadh with such vigour that 
it fell after resisting for three months. An Imperial 
Fouzdar (army commander) was now placed at Junagadh, 
who administered the province of Sorath for the Emperor 
of Delhi, in subordination to the Viceroy of Gujarat. 
Nauroz Khan became the first Fouzdar, and after him 
Sayad Kasim, each of which generals had taken a 
prominent part in subduing the province. 

After the fall of Junagadh, news reached the Viceroy 
that Muzafar Shah had taken refuge at Jagat (Dwarka), 
where Sewa Wadhel, Raja of Jagat, was succouring h im . 
An army was accordingly sent to capture him under 
the command of Nauroz Khan, and after a forced march 
he came up with the fugitive, who, however, escaped on 
horseback, and with a few followers contrived to cross 
the Rann to Kachh. Sewa Wadhel was killed while 
gallantly covering Ids retreat. The Moghal forces now 
marched to Morvi, intending to embark to Kachh and 
attack the Rao. The Rao, however, taking a lesson 
from the examples of Nawanagar and Junagadh, decided 
to surrender Muzafar Shah rather than fight, and sent 
a message to the effect that he would shovr where the 
fugitive was in hiding if he were guaranteed against 
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attack, and were given back Slorvi, which district had 
formerly belonged to him. The Viceroy acquiesced in 
these terms, and Muzafar Shah was captured and sent 
back across the tiann in custody of a guard of Moghal 
troops which had been scat to secure him. The Viceroy, 
however, was yet destined to be cheated of his quarry, 
for w'hile on the journey, after reaching Dhrol, Aluzafar 
Shah obtained possession of a razor and cut his throat. 
His head was sent to Delhi for the Emperor to see, and 
the Viceroy journeyed to Verawal, where he took ship 
with the object of performing a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

With Muzafar Shah’s death in a.d, 1592 another short 
period of peace ensued in Saurashtra, and the oppor¬ 
tunity was taken of effecting some reforms. One of 
these which came as a great boon to the cultivating 
classes was to the effect that of all produce, the State 
should take half, and half should be left to the cultivator. 
Five per cent, as dues was to be deducted from each 
share equally, and no other taxes of any kind were to 
be levied. It can be easily imagined that after so much 
turmoil and fighting throughout the peninsula, reforms 
such as the above must have come as a godsend to the 
classes which perforce had suffered most severely in 
quarrels which did not at all concern them, and of the 
causes of which in all probability they knew nothing. 

The great Emperor Akbar died in a.d, 1605, and 
after he had been buried at the Sikandra Bagh, near 
.4gra, with great simplicity, his son Jehangir ascended 
the throne of Delhi. He came no nearer to Saurashtra 
than Ahmadabad, which place he visited in a.d. 1016, 
and so thoroughly disliked it that he never again went 
to that part of his dependencies. 

In A.D, 1608 Chandrasinliji Jhala, who had inherited 
Jhala^vad from his father Raisinhji, on the latter’s death 
in A,D. 1584 became the object of the first of a series 
of attacks made upon him by Jam Jasaji of Nawanagar. 
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It happened that Jam Jasajt had married Chandrasinhji’s 
sister, the Rani Jhali, and both she and her husband 
'were very fond of playing chess. One day, while thus 
engaged. Jam Jasaji captured his wife’s " Knight ”—called 
in Gniarati '* Horse ”—at which she lost her temper, and 
said : ** It is no great thing to take a horse from me, 
a woman, but if you can take a horse from my brother, 
you ate indeed a Raja.’’ Jam Jasaji accepted the 
challenge thus thrown out by his Jhaia wife and attacked 
Halwad. Accounts as to what happened afterwards 
differ somewhat. In one Jam Jasaji is said to have 
failed in all his attacks upon her brother, and to liave 
been obliged to resort to less heroic methods to effect 
his capture, eventually seizing him through the instru¬ 
mentality of a Nagar Brahman named Sbankardas. 
Another account relates that Jam Jasaji sent men to 
Halwad, outwardly to condole with Chandrasinhji on 
the loss of a son, but with instructions to capture and 
bring him to Nawaiiagar, which vras effected and the 
Jhaia was afterwards released only on the interecssion 
of Shankardas. Whichever account be true, it is certain 
that after a good deal of fighting Chandrasinhji was 
captured and taken to Kawanagar, and was afterwards 
released. The incident ended tragically, however, for 
Jam Jasaji taunted his wife about her brother, and she 
managed some years afterwards to poison her husband 
out of revenge. 

Chandrasinhji Jhala’s troubles were not yet over, 
however, for he was cursed with a number of quarrel¬ 
some and rebellious sons. The eldest was named 
Prathiraj, against whom the second and third sons, 
Askaranji and Amarsinliji, plotted with the object of 
supplanting liim. They preferred a concocted story to 
the Viceroy at Ahmadabad, with the result that Prathiraj 
was taken there as a prisoner and there died. Askaranji 
afterwards, in a.d, 162S, succeeded his father, but six 
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years later his brother Amarsmhji killed him and ruled 
in his stead. Meanwhile Sultanji Jhak and Rajoji Jhala, 
sons of Prathiraj, sought refuge at a place called Bhadli, 
and later Sultanji obtained aid from Jam Jasaji of 
Nawanagar and conquered the country now forming 
Wankaner State, He fought continually against Halwad 
until slain in a fight at Mathak. But bis descendants 
retained Wankaner, The district of Wadhwan had been 
considered since the arrival of the Jbaks in Saurasbtra 
to be the portion of the heir to Halwad. Rut Rajoji 
seized it, and eventually it became a distinct State. 
Chandrasinhji’s fourth son, Ahhycsinhji, was given 
Lakhtar, and another Abhyesinhji, grandson of Rajoji 
Jlmk, occupied and retained Chuda. 

In A,D, 1016, when the Emperor Jehangir visited 
Gujarat, Jam Jasaji of Nawanagar went to meet him 
and pay homage, taking with him fifty horses as 
“ Nazarana,” At this time were fixed the forces to be 
contributed by vassal States for the defence of the 
Moghal Empire, and Jam Jasaji’s quota was laid down 
as being two thousand five hundred horsemen. These 
men were posted on the Southern borders of Gujarat. 

About this time the Kathis began raiding on a larger 
scale than they had before attempted, and directed 
their attacks principally against the Gohcls. Towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, Visoji Gohel had 
captured Sihor from Kandhoji Gohel, a petty chief of 
Gariadhar and ancestor of the Fall tana family. The 
fine natural position of tills place from a strategie point 
of view at once became apparent to Visoji, and fortifying 
it strongly he made it his capital. He was succeeded by 
his son Dhunoji in a-d. 1600, and during Dliunoji’s 
reign, Noghanji, son of the dispossessed Kandhoji of 
Gariadhar, was attacked by Loma Khuman of Kherdi, 
the Kathi chief who had deserted Jam Satarsal at the 
battle of Ruchar Mori in a.d. 1591, and by him driven 
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out of his territory. Noghanji asked Dhunoji Gohel of 
Sihor for help, but before he could collect his forces, he 
in turn was attacked suddenly by Loma Khuman in 
A.D. 1619 and killed in a hattk near Vclawadar, in 
Gohelwad. Noghanji therefore remained dispossessed. 
After Saurashtra had been plaeed under an Imperial 
Fou^dar subordinate to the Viceroy of Gujarat in a.d. 
1592, it is strange to find that with the exception of 
the first and second Fouzdars, men of no administrative 
ability held the post. Under the weak control of these 
men, the peninsula quickly drifted once more into a 
condition of grave disorder. With no powerful hand to 
restrain them, the various chiefs sought to avenge private 
wrongs—teal and imaginary—or to add to their terri¬ 
tories at the expense of some less powerful opponent. 
Whether fighting with one another, or among themselves 
within their own boundaries, the result was the same 
for the unfortunate cultivators who formed the bulk of 
the population. Heavy exactions were necessary to 
carry on fighting ; but even this ill, great as it must 
have been, was less harmful than that occasioned those 
who happened to till their fields either near the scene 
of a battle, or near the route by which an army happened 
to be marching. And again the man who could bestow 
the handsomest anti richest gifts on the Emperor Shah 
Jehan had the best chance of procuring the appoint of 
Viceroy of a province of the Empire. Xaturally it 
followed that when a man had been so appointed he 
endeavoured to make his term of office as profitable as 
possible BO as to recompense himself. This was an easy 
matter in days when there were no means of conununiea- 
tion other than by road — and Saurashtra is a very far 
cry from Delhi I 

Eventually matters became too serious to be ignored, 
and it became necessary to send a strong and capable 
Viceroy to Gujarat if that province and Saurashtra were 
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to be retained in the Delhi Empire. Accordingly, in 
A.D. l63o, Azam £haii, a man of real ability, was sent 
to Ahmadabad as Viceroy ivith directions to restore 
order; "while Mirza Isa Tar Khan "was made Fouzdar 
of Sorath at J"imagadh. 

The first to rebel against the newly introduced strong 
hand was JamLakhaji of Nawanagar, who succeeded his 
uncle. Jam Jasaji, in a.d. 1624. Then followed risings 
of Kathis and Kofis. These were subdued without much 
difficulty, but the Jam took no profit from their and 
pre-vious examples, and still withheld payment of tribute, 
Azam Khan at once marched on Nawanagar and forced 
Jam Lakhaji to yield. The full amo"unt of tribute due 
he was compelled to pay and, in addition, to surrender 
refugees and outla"ws from Gujarat and to promise for 
the future never to harbour such people. Also he promised 
to ccasc coining money . This pri-vilege had been accorded 
the Jadejas by Sultan Muzafar Khan of Gujarat, who had 
granted it to Jam Satarsal, stipulating only that the 
coinage should be called “ Mahmudi,” after his own 
father. The story goes that on one occasion Jam Satarsal 
was paying Nazarana to the Sultan, and produced a 
rupee and a coin which afterwards became known as 
“ Kori.” By w'ay of compliment he said : “ Just as the 
dignity of Rajas is increased by the gift of their daughters 
to the Sultan Uieir overlord, so I marry my coin as a 
* Kunwari * to this rupee of yours, hoping her honour 
will increase.^* This so pleased the Sultan that he gave 
permission to open a mint, and directed that the small 
coin which the Jam had presented with the rupee should 
be known at ** Kunwari,’* which afterwards became 
contracted to “ Kori.” 

Ha"ving completed the subjugation of the Jam, Azam 
Khan, in A.n. 1640, returned to Ahmadabad. The centre 
of interest in Sorath now changed from Nawanagar to 
Gohelwad, at the opposite corner of the province. In 
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A.D. 1622 Govindji Gohel, uncle of the heir to the gadi, 
had usurped it on the death of his brother HaTbhamji* 
The infant Aldicrajji, the rightful heir, was taken by Ms 
mother to Kachh, in wMch country he grew to manhood. 
Certain supporters of their lawful ruler endeavoured to 
oust Govindp, who, to strengthen himself and his cause, 
sought aid from ^lirza Isa Tar Rhan, Fouzdar of Sorath. 
As consideration for this aid, in A.D. 1636 the Fouzdar 
was given all Goviudji’s rights in the valuable port 
of Gogha, in Gohelwad. Shortly afterwards, however, 
Govindji Gohel died, and his son Satarsalji was nominated 
to succeed him. Akherajji’a supporters now redoubled 
their efforts to secure Gohelwad for the lawTui ruler, and 
succeeded in surprising Satarsalji while asleep, and in 
carrying him oS. They now induced a Kathi chieftain, 
Samat Khuman, to espouse their cause, and with his help 
in A.D. 1686 jVkherajji succeeded to the position he 
should have occupied fourteen years earlier. Shortly 
afterwards Noghanji, who bad been driven out of Ms 
property at Garia^ar in a.d, 1613 and had not yet 
succeeded in reinstating himself, asked Akhcrajji for aid 
in recovering his possessions. This being given, a surprise 
attack was made on the KatMs, who were driven out, 
and ]S^oghanji came into Ms own again. Before Akherajji 
Gohel died in a.i>. 1660 he obtained from the >loghal 
Goverranent the “ Chouth,” or fourth part of the revenue 
of the port of Gogha, which his uncle had alienated. 

Afiairs in Jhaiawad now claimed attention. On 
Chandrasinhji Jhala^s death in A,r). 162S Ms second son, 
Askaranji (who, it will be remembered, with his brother 
Amarsinhji had succeeded in effecting the removal to 
Ahmadabad of Frathiraj ji, eldest son and heir of Chandra' 
sinhji), succeeded him. But six years later he was 
assassinated by his brother and former co-conspirator, 
Amarsinhji, who took his place. But Amarsinhji was not 
permitted to rule in peace. Pratbirajji's son, Sultanji 
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RAIDING IN JHALAWAD 

Jliala of 'Wankancr, made CQntimied raids on Hal wad 
territory. After some time AmarsLaliji allied himself to 
the Kathis, and the Parmar Rajput chief of lluli, who 
carried the warfare into Wanhaner territory, and on one 
occasion carried off a number of cattle. Sultanji, how¬ 
ever, pursued them as they were retiring, but, being 
reinforced by some of Amarsinhji’s troops, they turned 
round and made a stand. As a result Sultanji was killed, 
and the battle was commemorated by the erection of a 
temple on the site. After Sultanji’s death, Amnrsmhji 
ruled in peace until he died in A.D. 1645, 

In past times one of the most fruitful sources of 
troubles in the dominions of the many semi-independent 
rulers in Saurashtra and elsewhere was the introduction 
of spurious male children into a chiefs family, if he 
happened to be without male offspring and without 
probability of being blessed with any. Such a course 
sometimes appeared necessary, either to assure succes¬ 
sion of the line or to guard against the succession of 
a coUateial. In the latter case two motives usually 
prompted such measures. Firstly, a Rani after her 
husband's death (unless she burnt herself on his funeral 
pyrej knew she would be supplanted in her position 
and would become a very unimportant personage; while 
secondly, those retainers and dependents of a childless 
chief stood a great chance of losing their posts should a 
collateral succeed, in which case he would almost certainly 
surround himself with his own friends and servants. 
One, or perhaps both, of these motives was responsible 
for the introduction of a spurious male child into the 
family of Jam Ranmalji of Nawanagar before he died 
in A.l>. 1661. The Jam had married a lady of the Jodhpur 
family, and the union had not resulted in any offspring. 
Consequently, with the aid of a servant named Malik Isa 
and her brother, Govardhan Hathod, she managed to 
procure from outside a newly bom male child, which 
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she gave out as her own, and named Satoji. However, 
Jadeja Raisinhji, brother of Jam Ranmalji, came to hear 
of the fraud perpetrated at his expense, and managed to 
induce his brother to declare to the leading men of the 
State that the child was spurious and that he wished 
Raisinhji to succeed him. In a.d. 1661, on the death 
of Jam Ranmalji, the Jodhpur lady and her brother 
proclaimed the infant Satoji to be his successor, and a 
durbar was arranged by her, to which only women were 
invited. Raisinhji, however, managed to dress some of 
his party up as women, and so to gain admittance for 
them to the durbar. These fell upon all the male sup¬ 
porters of the Rani and massacred them. Govardhan 
Rathod and his sister were driven away, and Raisinhji 
was proclaimed Jam. The Viceroy of Gujarat at this 
time was Jaswantsinhji of Jodhpur, but he happened 
to be away and Kutah-ud-din, Fouidar of Sorath, was 
acting for him. The Rani went to Ahmadabad and 
besought him to assist her, declaring Satoji was the 
legitimate heir, and Kutah-ud-din assembled an army 
and at once marched on Nawanagar. Raisinhji came 
out to meet him, and the two armies met at Shekhpat, 
where a battle was fought, and Raisinhji was slain. 
Kutah-ud-din captured Nawanagar, and renaming the 
city “ Islamnagar ” added it and the whole of Halawad 
to the crown dominions. Shortly aftensards, Kutab- 
ud-din was sent with an army to aid Jaswantsinhji of 
Jodhpur in the Deccan, and Sardar Khan was appointed 
Fouzdar of Sorath and in charge of Islanmagar, an 
additional force of five hundred horsemen being placed 
under him. 

With the exception of the plundering of Diu hv Arab 
invaders in A.n. 1670, affairs in Saurashtra during the 
remainder of the seventeenth century were not of very 
great moment. Peace was fairly generally established, 
and a certain amount of time was devoted towards 
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making revenue assessmeiits and fixing rules for dues 
and taxes. One of these, which was most unpopular, 
w^as the confiscation hy an Imperial order of all land 
held by Hindus on religious tenure. In another case 
^lahomedans were especially favoured. They were ex¬ 
cused payment of transit dues and taxes on grass, fire¬ 
wood, and vegetables, among certain others. This 
creation of an invidious distinction between ruling and 
subordinate races must have produced a very bad effect. 
Also the fining of Musalnian officials or landholders 
was forbidden as contrary to Mahomedan law. Im¬ 
prisonment, however, for misdemeanour was retained. 

On the annexation of Nawanagar to the Imperial 
dominions in a.d. 1664, Jadeja Tamachi, son of Jam 
Raisinhji, had escaped to Kochh, Subsequently he began 
a series of raids against Musalman authority, and became 
a thorn in the flesh of the Mahomedan Governor of 
Nawanagar. Finally he approached Jaswantsinhji of 
Jodhpur ^who had ^en made Viceroy of Gujarat for the 
second time in a,d. 1671) for the restoration to him of 
his ancestral dominions, and on the Viceroy *s intercession 
before the Emperor Aurangzeb the latter seated him 
on the Navranagar gadi on condition that he kept 
order within the boundaries of his territory, and served 
the Viceroy whenever called upon. But until the 
Emperor Aurangzeb died in a.d, 1707 a Mahomedan 
Fouzdar was kept in Nawanagar city, and the Jam was 
obliged to live at Khambhalia, some thirty miles away. 

In A,D. 1673 Jaswantsinhji Jhala succeeded to Halwad. 
It happened that his sister had uiarried Ajitsinliji Rathod 
of Jodhpur, son of Chandrasinhji, Viceroy of Gujarat. 
Tins lady, on the death of her father in a.d. 1673, besought 
her father-in-law, the Viceroy, to take an army a^inst 
Halwad, which he did, being successful and expelling 
.Tasw'antsinhji Jhala from his dominions. Halwad was 
now rc-named Mahomednagar, and given to a Musalman, 
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Nazar AJi Khan Babi, as a “ Jagir^” by whom it w'as 
held for six years. In a.d. 1679 Chandra sin hji Jliala 
of VVankaner drove out the ]^fahomcdan, to be expcUcd 
imnself in turn by Jaswantsinhji three years later. 
Jaswantsinhji then appealed to the Emperor Aurangzeb, 
who acknowledged the justice of his case, and confirmed 
him in the possession of his property. 

In A.D. 1684 Abdur Rahman i^ori, the Mahomedan 
Governor of Diu Island, made himself particularly un¬ 
popular with the people, at whose unanimous request he 
was removed. Sardar Khan, Fouzdar of Sorath, appointed 
one Mahomed Sayad to be his successor, and shortly 
afterwards was transferred to Sind as Viceroy, being 
followed in Saurashtra by Sayad Mahomed Shah. The 
new Fouzdar, however, ^d not remain long, for shortly 
afterwards the province was assigned to Mahomed Azam 
Slmh Bahadur, a eadet of the Imperial family, as his 
personal estate, and Shahrwadi Khan was appointed 
Governor on his behalf. 

Meanwhile the Kathis had merited punishment by 
plimdering both in Saurashtra and in Gujarat. Their 
raids were fast becoming too daring to tolerate, and in 
A.D. 1092 it was decided that a force from Ahmadabad 
should be sent against them. Shujat Khan, the Viceroy, 
led the army in person, and advancing into Saurashtra 
he attacked and plundered Than, which the Kathis had 
fortified strongly. The fort was razed to the ground, 
and the army returned to Ahmadabad without molesta¬ 
tion. 
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CH.\PTER X 
(A.d. 1692-1760) 

The history of Saurashtra during the eighteenth century 
may be said to be that of the most critical of the many 
transition stages in the eventful history of the province. 
The powerful Mahomedan rule began to decline before 
the marauding raids of the Marathas, and the surface of 
the fair peninsula of Western India became stained with 
the blood of many fights — the result of aggression from 
without, and of internal trouble within its borders. We 
have seen how it had become filled with warring elements; 
bow the numerous tribes composing its population made 
not for harmony but for discord ; how in spite of all the 
drawbacks of continued warfare it still throve; and, 
finally, how desirable a land it must have appeared to 
those wild and brave hosts of the parched Deccan, who 
were to seek from it the wealth which their own country 
denied them. 

The century was ushered in by a furious attack in 
A.D. 1705 on the Southern border of Gujarat by a Maratha 
army of fifteen thousand men, which burst through the 
defending cordon like a whirlwind and devastated the 
country. Two successive Mahomedan armies were com¬ 
pletely defeated, and after taking what they could collect 
in the shape of loot and ransom-money, the victorious 
Marathas retired to their own country. In a.i>. 1711, 
however, they were defeated at Ankleshwar in a simila r 
raiding expedition, and on that occasion, when the Fouzdar 
of Sorath, Say ad Ahmad Gilani, was called upon for aid, 
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the assistance brought by him went far towards ensuring 
victory. Three years later Sayad Ahmad was superseded, 
his appointment being pven to Abhesmhji, son of Ajit- 
sinl^ji of Manvar, who had given his daughter in marriage 
to the Emperor Farukhsiyar. Abhesinhji did not come 
to Sorath, but deputed Kay at Fatehsinhjito perform the 
duties of his office on his behalf. This arrangement was 
not allowed to stand for long, however, and Abhesinhji 
was in the same year removed from the post in favour of 
Abdul Hamid Klian. In a.d. 1714 Daud Khan was made 
Viceroy of Gujarat, Abdul Hamid Khan acting for him. 
Shortly after his arrival at Ahmadabad, Baud Khan took 
his army into Saurashtra, levying the accustomed tribute 
without opposition and marrying also, when at Hal wad, 
a daughter of Jaswantsinhji Jhala. But Ms Viccroyalty 
did not prove successful, and in the following year he 
w*as superseded by Maharaja Ajitsinhji of Marwar. The 
new Viceroy deputed Kay at Fatelisinhji to Sorath, hut 
shortly afterwards an Imperial order was received con¬ 
ferring the province on Haider Kuli Khan, who in his 
tum appointed Roza Kuli to be his deputy at Junagadh, 
the headquarters of the charge. The Viceroy, however, 
marched into Saurashtra to collect revenue from certain 
recalcitrant debtors. He first proceeded against Hal wad 
and compelled Jaswantsinhji Jhala to come to terms, 
afterwards marching on Naivanagar, Jam Raisinhji 
opposed him and some fighting ensued, the matter being 
complicated for the Viceroy by the fact that the Jhala 
chief came to the assistance of the Jam and continually 
harassed the flanks and rear of the Imperial army. But 
finally the Jam was compelled to pay a present of twenty- 
five horses and a sum of three lakhs of rupees as tribute. 
After visiting Dwarka the Viceroy returned to Ahmadabad, 
and Saurashtra was left in peace for a short time. 

It was about this time that the Jethwas in the South- 
West of the peninsula began to regain something of their 
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old importance. Since the sixteenth century they had 
been settled nt CMiaya, which stands on a creek not far 
from For bandar. They had sunk to a very low ebb on 
account of their being unable to resist the Jadejas, who 
had despoiled them of most of their territories and had 
continually oppressed them. Close by was situated Por- 
bandar, a Mahomedan port of fair prosperity, towards 
which the Banas of Chhaya had long cast longing eyes. 
It is mentioned in the Purauas as the ancient city of 
Sudama Puri, where we are told that Krishna changed 
the place from a small village into a city of gold on behalf 
of his old companion Sudama. Wlmtever be its origin, 
Sudama Puri was a holy and ancient place, which in course 
of time became known as Puri. To this was afterwards 
added the suffix ** bandar/* signifying it was a harbour, 
and the word Forbandar became thus formed. 

It was during the reign of Bana Sultanji, between 
A.D. 1671 and 1690, that a smaU Jethwa fort was unpre¬ 
tentiously built in Forbandar, and in subsequent years 
the happenings in more important parts of the Gujarat 
dominions left the Moghal authorities little time for 
determining every petty encroachment, or indeed for 
noticing it. Accordingly the Rauas found nothing to 
hinder them in establishing authority at Forbandar and 
in towns around it, and in about a.d. 1718 Rana Khimoji 
claimed Forbandar as his own, continuing, however* to 
live in his strong fortress at Chhaya. 

In A.D. 17S2 the Marathas, under Kantaji Kadam 
Bande and Piiaji Gaekwad, made their first foray into 
Saurashtra. Unfortunately for themselves, they selected 
the strong fort of Sihor for attack, and though they made 
determined onslaughts, they were every time driven back, 
and finally desisted. The Gohels suffered much loss, and 
but for the bravery and determination of their chief, 
Bhavsinhji, they would doubtless have succumbed to the 
attacks of their hardy adversaries. It is Bhavsinliji who 
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raised the Goheb to a position of importance in Saurashtra. 
Born in a.D. 1683, at the age of twenty he succeeded his 
father, Hatanji, at Sihor, and from the first determined 
that he would make himseH a powerful chief in the confu¬ 
sion consequent on the decline of the Moghal authority, 
lEs defeat of the )larathas gave lihn his opportunity, for 
he was so impressed by the dangerous position of Sihor 
in the event of defeat that he determined to found a 
capital at some place &om which he could escape if 
necessary. So he chose the village of Wadwa, and there 
in A.D. 1723 he built the town of Bhavnagar. By having 
a capital on the sea he not only made for himself a safe 
means of retreat, but he was also able to make it a 
of wealth by attracting some of the trade before monopo¬ 
lized by Gogha, Surat, and Cambay. Bhavnagar quickly 
gained in importance, and Bhavsinhji was soon obliged 
to spend a good deal of time trying to keep the place from 
attracting notice until he should be sufficiently strong to 
hold it in case of attack. 

In A.D. 1718 Jam Raisinhji of Nawanagar had been 
murdered by his brother llardholji, who usurped the 
dominions of the rightful heir, Jadeja Tamachi, the infant 
son of Raisinhji. A slave-girl concealed the child in a 
box and fled to Kachh, where she besought the boy’s 
aunt, Bai Ratnaji, to aid him to recover his lawful posses¬ 
sions. The Bai took up her nephew’s case and wrote to 
her brother, Pratapsinhji Jhala of Hal wad, asking him 
to marry his daughter to the Viceroy of Gujarat, Sarbuland 
Khan Umbariz-ul-Mulk, and the ^ugbter of one of his 
cousins to Salabat Mahomed Khnn Babi, Commander of 
the Aloghal forces in Gujarat. Pratapsinhji fell in with 
his sister’s views in a.d. 1726, and the result of these 
matrimonial alliances was that in a.d. 1727 Jam Hard- 
holji was driven away from Nawanagar, and the rightful 
ruler. Jam Tamachi, was seated on the gadi. In 
return for the assistance rendered, three villages, Charok- 
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hadi, Trahuda, and Daiya, were given to Salabat Mahomed 
Kiian Babi, w-hose sons subsequently sold them to Jadeja 
Kunibhdji of Gondal. Other villages were given to 
Hal wad, and the Mahals of Balambha and Amran were 
mortgaged to Rao Desalji of Kachh, who subsequently, 
in A,D. 1736, built the fort at the first-named place. 

After the Vieeroy had settled Jam TamacM in enjoy¬ 
ment of his property he marched to Chhaya to collect 
tribute from Rana Khimoji, The chief, however, sought 
to avoid payment by putting to sea, and he was also 
apprehensive as to what might be done to him for having 
bribed the Desais (Moghal revenue officials) of Maugrol 
to surrender Madhavpur to him the previous year. Even¬ 
tually, hovrever, he was obliged to return and pay his 
tribute, on hearing the Vieeroy proposed to annex his 
territorj' and to appoint an administering officer over it. 
But nothing appears to have been said about Madhavpur, 
which continued in his possession and still forms part of 
the Porbandar State, 

In A.D. 1780 Raisinhji Jhala succeeded his father, 
Pratapsinhji, at Halwad, and in the same year built the 
fort of Dhrangadhra, which, thougli used at first for part 
of the year only, soon supplanted Halwad and became 
the capital of Jlialawad. Raisinhji was quick to see the 
danger of apportioning out land to younger sons and others, 
and decided to put an end to such alienation of a con¬ 
siderable amount of the dominions from the possessions 
of the main branch of the family. In this he met with 
much opposition from his younger sons, and soon found 
that the eldest son, Gajsinhji, while professing to help 
his father, was actually siding with his brothers against 
him. This annoyed Raisinhji so much that he imme^ 
diately sent for the younger sons, who had gone into 
outlawry against him, and gave each of them a substantial 
portion of the State from which to draw revenue. 

It is about this time that the Mahomedan Babi familv 
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fiist began to assume importance in Saurashtra, Members 
of it had already made names for themselves in Gujarat, 
where they had acquired the reputation of being good 
and fierce soldiers and capable administrators. The first 
mention of the family occurs in a.d. 1664, when Sher 
Khan Babi was sent with an army against the Koli rebels 
of the Chunval district, near Viraragam. Sher Khan's 
father, Bahadur Khan, an Afghan, rose to some distinc* 
tion under the Emperor Shah Jehan, and members of the 
family were afterwards marked out for favour and advance¬ 
ment. Sher Khan had four sons, from the third of whom, 
Jafar Khan (also known as Safdar Khan), sprung the 
rulers of Racihanpur, Junagadh, and Wadasinor (Ba!a- 
ainor). From the fourth son, Shahhaz Khan, descended 
the family of the Baupur house, now under Junagadh. 

On the Marathas entering Gujarat in a.d. 1705, Jafar 
Khan had been sent with the Moghal army operating 
against them. But he had been captured, two of his 
sous sharing the same fate, though afterwards cutting 
their way back. Jafar Klian was eventually ransomed, 
and was afterw^ards appointed Governor of Godhra. He 
died in a.d. 1725, at a time when his son, Salabat Mahomed 
Khan , was beginning to eclipse his father's fame. Salabat 
Mahomed Khan attained much influence in Saurashtra 
through his having been made the owner of the port of 
Gogha by the Moghal Emperor, and his advice and help 
were frequently sought in questions arising between the 
chiefs of the province and the Viceroys when on tribute- 
coUecting expeditions. He was also Commander of the 
Gujarat army, and we have already seen how by his 
influence Jam Tamachi ivas reinstated at Nawanagar in 
A.D, 1727, and how he had been given a lady of the Jhaia 
family in marriage. 

In A.D. 1728, while holding an important command at 
Viramgam, he was made Fouzdar of Sorath, at Junagadh, 
But the Marathas were then becoming so troublesome 
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that he preferred not to go to his new headquarters and 
was allowed to send his son. Slier Khan, as deputy for 
him. On Salahat Mahomed Klian’s death in a.d. 17^ 
Sher Elian was removed from JunagacUi, and retired for 
a time to Gogha. At this juncture a certain Sohrab Khan 
was Governor of Surat, and Bhavsinhji Gohel of Bhav- 
nagar, seeing in him a means of advancing the interests 
of Bhavnagar as against those of Gogha, made friends 
with him. To such an extent did he make use of Sohrab 
Klian’s influence that he eventually succeeded in procuring 
the removal of Gogha from the Babis, who ivere granted 
in its place a jetgir at Bantwa, not far from Junagadh. 
Unfortimately for Bhavsinhji, Sohrab Khan himself 
managed to obtain Gogha, but by his death a year or 
two afterwards, in a.d, 1785, Bhavsinhji's ambition 
became fulGIled, and Bhavnagar ocased to suffer from 
Gogha’s rivalry. Bhavsinhji now reached the zenith of 
his power and reputation. He had succeeded in a few 
years in changing the petty chieftancy of the Goheis into 
one of much greater importance, and by his natural 
caution and long-sighted policy had succeeded in making 
himself the most iniluential chief m the peninsula. His 
reputation had been greatly enhanced by his defeat of 
the Marathas, who had succeeded, however, in imposing 
a regular tribute on the whole of Gujarat, The chiefs of 
Saurashtra shared in paying tliis levy, and the first entry 
of a Maratha tribute-collecting army into the peninsula 
took place under Damaji Gackwad in a.d. 1735, to be 
followed less than two years after by another similar 
incursion. 

In A.D, 1738 Momin Khan, then Viceroy in Gujarat, 
restored to Sher Klian Babi his ancestral possession of 
Gogha, and shortly afterwards made him deputy-Govemor 
of Sorath on behalf of Himat Ali Khan, nephew of Momin 
Khan, who had been appointed to the Governorship by 
tlie Emperor at Delhi. At Sher Khan’s appointment a 
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certain aniount of ill-fccling and jealousy arose against 
him. But he had before shown his capacity in dealing 
with the Marathas, and so was permitted to remain at 
Junagadb, in spite of the vigorous attempts made to 
supplant him. The ehoice^ however, was fully justified, 
for in very troublous times the a:Kairs of Sorath were 
managed with great skill and judgment, and Shcr Khan 
became even Mendly with the Maratha spoilers. During 
this time he had no opportunity for directing affairs at 
Gogha, and Bhavsinhji was enabled to consolidate his 
power and to encroach on Gogha territoiy without hin¬ 
drance. In A.D. 1739 he entered into an agreement with 
the Abyssinian Commander at Surat whereby he under¬ 
took to pay the Abyssinian 1^ per cent, on the sea customs 
revenue of Bhavuagar port, and also to remit certain port 
and customs dues from Surat traders in return for protec¬ 
tion by sea. Both parties to the agreement further 
undertook to do their utmost to put down the piracy 
which existed in an aggravated form all round the coast 
of Saurashtra. 

Momin Khan, Viceroy of Gujarat, made one of liis 
periodic incursions into Sorath in a.d. 1742 to collect 
tribute. At Gogha, where he first went, he met with no 
resistance, but Jam Tamachi of Nawanagar, as usual 
with the Jadejas, refused to pay. For twenty days he 
defied the Viceroy’s army, but was then obliged to sur¬ 
render, and agreed to pay half a lakh of rupees. Jsan 
Tamachi only survived a short time after Momin Khan’s 
departure, for in a.d, 1743 he was murdered by Karan- 
sinhji Jhala of Wadhwan at the instigation of Jadeja 
Halaji of Pardhari, who had helped Jam Tamachi to 
regain Nawanagar sixteen years before. Halaji, who was 
a noted assassin, had become displeased with Jam Tamachi 
because he had been sent to his village, and had determined 
to revenge what he imagined to he his overlord’s ingrati¬ 
tude. 
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Jam TamacM Imd no son to succeed him, and on his 
death his daughter dressed up his body and showed it 
to the people from a lofty window in the palace at Nawa- 
nagar. The principal relations, seeing their ruler, as 
they thought, alive, started off in pursuit of Karansinhji 
Jhala, whom they imagined had hut attempted to murder 
their chief. As soon as they were gone, Tamachi^s 
daughter advised each of his wives to adopt a son secretly 
and to pretend they were legitimate heirs. The ruse was 
successful, and two boys were introduced into the palace— 
the elder, Lakhaji, being nominated his “ father’s ** 
successor. 

In A.D. 1745 Sbeshahhai Jhala, second son of Rnisinhji 
Jhala of Mai Wad and Dhrangadhra, conquered Savia from 
the Khawad Kathls. Seizing also other villages round, 
he established himself at Say la as a chief independent 
of Hal wad, and the present Sayla State was thus founded. 

Meanwhile Sher Khan Bahi had got himself seriously 
compromised through taking part in the many internal 
quarrels of Gujarat. He had left affair.*, in Junagadh to 
be carried on for him by two of his wives, and these ladies 
did nothing to forfeit the trust he placed in them. Conse¬ 
quently, when in a.d, 1748 he found matters in Gujarat 
had become extremely difficult for him, and that he was 
in danger of defeat by two powerful enemies, he placed 
his son, Sardar Mahomed, in charge of the family property 
at Wadasinor (Balasinor) and himself retired to Jimagadh. 
Knowing the state of affairs in Gujarat and that no serious 
attempt could he made by the Moghals to oust him, he 
set himself up independently at Junagadh as Nawab, 
and assumed the title of Bahadur Khan. But for several 
years he was unable to do more than enforce his authority 
in the immediate vicinity of Junagadh. In the same year 
the Marathas under Kanoji Takpar, a Maratha general, 
joined Fakhr-ud-dowlah, Viceroy of Gujarat, in an expe^ 
dition into Sorath to collect tribute. The Maratha forces 
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attacked and took WanthaH, but were obliged to retum 
to the Deccan after doing so, although being desirous 
of effecting the capture of Junagadh abo. 

Among other places, the Marathas left a representa¬ 
tive at Mangrol in the person of Jadav Jaswant. This 
man, however, so oppressed the Musalmans of the place 
that under Sheikh Mian, son of !Kazi Faklir-ud-din, they 
rose against him. Sheikh JVlian then took the govern¬ 
ment into his own hands and levied taxes as an inde¬ 
pendent chief. Nineteen years later, in a.d. 1T67, Sheikh 
Mian agreed to become a vassal of Junagadh, since which 
time the State has been subordinate to its more powerful 
neighbour. lu a.i>. 174(9 Rutiana also was temporarily 
lost to the Mahomedans. Rana V^ikmatji of Chhaya 
captured the place in that year and added it to the Jethwa 
possessions. The same year Sher Khan Bahi left Junagadh 
to go to Gujarat in order to find out whether he could 
realize even greater ambitions than that of becoming an 
independent Nawab of Junagadh. But he came near to 
losing what he had already obtained, for during his absence 
a Purbia, by name Wasant Rai, obtained possession of 
Junagadh. He was expelled, however, by Dewan Dal- 
patr^ who was acting for Sher Khan, but immediately 
obtained assistance from a Kbant named Mansia, when 
the two attacked and seized the Uparkot. Using the 
fort as their base, they sueceeded in plundering the entire 
surrounding country, and it was not for over a year that 
they were finally forced out of their stronghold. 

Scarcely had Wasant Rai and Mansia been ejected, 
when the Arabs in Junagadh revolted on account of their 
pay being in arrears, and seized the Uparkot in their 
turn. Sher Khan was now sent word as to what was 
happening at Ms capital, and he returned without delay 
and laid siege to the fort. But he was unable to evict 
his erstwhile attendants, and did not procure their sur¬ 
render until he had handed over to them a large sum 
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of moneyt obtained by selling Dboraji to Jadeja Knmbhoji 
of Gondal in a.d. 1754. For the remaining four years of 
Shei Khan Babi's life peace existed in Jusagadh. He 
did not again leave Ms newly acquired possessions, and 
he ceased to take an interest in the disturbing affairs 
taking place in Gujarat during the time the Marathas 
were making their supremacy there hrmly established. 

The Maxathas in A.D. 175S captured Ahmadabad, and 
though Momin Khan remained in Gujarat as Viceroy for 
the Moghal Emperor, his position was really only nominal. 
The Marathas practically occupied the country, and the 
Peshwa of Poona divided the tribute with the Gaekwad 
of Baroda. Indeed at Ahmadabad coins ceased to be 
struck in the name of the Emperor. The chiefs of 
Saurashtra withheld tribute, and the Mogbals were unable 
to enforce any demands. Saurashtra soon ceased to 
acknowledge any authority from Delhi, and the peninsula 
became overrun by Maratha armies, annually collecting 
the chouih, or fourth part of the revenue, which they 
declared to be their due. 

Shortly after Shesbabhai Jhala had established himsel f 
firmly at Sayla he succeeded in getting Ms elder brother, 
Gajsinhji of Halwad, completely under his influence, and 
finally made an attempt to usurp his dominions, and 
become Mmself the head of the Jhalas. He obtained 
possession of Dhrangadhra, and was not evicted until 
much hard fighting had occurred in efforts by Gajsinhji 
to retake the town. On his quitting Dhrangadhra, Bai 
Jijiba, wife of Gajsinhji, installed herself there and ruled 
for her husband, he remaining at Halwad. Each paid 
half of the tribute due to the Marathas, and this unusual 
arrangement worked entirely satisfactorily. 

On October 17, l7oG, the nominal Viceroy for the 
Emperor Alamgir II in Gujarat, Momin Khan, reassembled 
an army and drove the Marathas out of Ahmadabad. 
But this success was temporary only, for in less than two 
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years the city again fell to the Marathas and Moghal 
authority departed entirely from Gujarat, The Peshwa 
now appointed a Viceroy of Gujarat in the person of 
SadashiT Ramchandra, who took over the government 
of the province and caused new coins to be struck at the 
mint in Ahmadabad, Scarcely had he set up the new 
Government^ however, when he went into Saurashtra to 
collect money, Gogha now became the property of the 
Peshwa, and Sadashiv Ramchandra, journeying from 
Forbandar to Junagadh, desired to place a Maratha 
Governor at the latter place, but for some reason or other 
did not carrj' out his intention. The following year he 
f^fain entered the peninsula and marched against Dhran- 
gadhra. Gajsinhji Jhala sent an army from Hal wad to 
aid his wife, and while Halwad was thus denuded of 
troops a Maratha force surprised the town and Gajsinhji 
was taken prisoner, after a desperate struggle round the 
palace. He was held captive until payment of a sum of 
rather over one lakh of rupees purchased his release, which 
did not take place before several months had elapsed. 
Other chiefs, taking to heart tlie lesson so rudely brought 
home to Gajsinhji, paid their tribute without demur, and 
after again visiting Junagadh, the Marathas returned to 
Ahmadabad, 

On the death of Sher Xhan of Junagadh in a.d. TT58 
he was succeeded by his son, Mahabat Khan, who was 
at first quite unable to cope with the anarchy and intrigue 
which surrounded him on every side. Scarcely had the 
new Nawab been proclaimed when his aunt, Eibi Saheba 
Sultan, sister of the late Nawab Sher Khan, seized him 
with the help of some Arabs, confined him in the Uparkot, 
and proclaimed her grandson, Muzafar Khan, to be 
Nawab, Hearing of the confusion at Junagadh, another 
member of the Bahi family, Jaw^an Mard Khan of Sami- 
Munjpur, in Gujarat, considered the opportunity to be 
a good one for uniting the property of the two branches 
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of the family under himself. Consequently he went to 
Junagadh and occupied the town. Returning to Sami- 
Munjpur, he left lus son to besiege the Uparkot as his 
depu^. The Uparkot, however, held out, and the 
usurpers were obliged to raise the siege and march some 
distance away to watch events. Meanwhile, close by, 
at Gondal, Jadeja Kumbhoji was establishing himself, 
and he, fearing a strong man In the person of Jawan 
Mard Khan as a neighbour, made peaceful overtures with 
such good effect that the usurper agreed to return to 
Gujarat and to leave Junagadh alone. Through his 
influence Mahabat Khan was released, and Bibi Saheba 
Sultan removed from Junagadh. Mu^afar Khan and his 
brother, Fatehyab Khan, were granted the estate of 
Ranpur, on condition that they renounced all claims to 
the chiefship, and for this successful attempt at arbitra¬ 
tion Kumbhoji managed to procure Upleta from Junagadh 
at a low price. But it was some time before the disorder 
at Junagadh disappeared. Almost as soon as the young 
Nawab w'as releas^ the want of money caused fiirther 
trouble. The Arab troops, who were much in arrears 
in spite of having been enriched several times by the 
spoil obtained from plundering expeditions into the 
neighbouring country, rebelled and seized the Uparkot, 
from which they were expelled after some time by the 
famous Dewan Amai^i, then a youth of eighteen, who had 
come from Mangrol seeking service at Junagadh, and 
w‘as permitted to try conclusions with the Arabs by way 
of proving his mettle. 

Under the Marathas Saurashtra became known as 
Kathiawad, and tliis has since been the official designa¬ 
tion of the province. Formerly the term was applied 
to a tract near the centre of the peninsula occupied by 
the Kathis, who resisted the Marathas so stoutly when 
engaged on tribute-collecting expeditions, that they con¬ 
sidered them the most important enemies to be reckoned 
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with, and extended the name of their part of the penin¬ 
sula to the whole. The dominion of the Marathas over 
Kathiawad never took the form of an occupation of the 
country, and to this day there are probably fewer Marathas 
to be found in it than any other of the peoples constituting 
its population. They did not even leave representatives 
or deputies of any importance to safeguard their interests, 
but were content to fix a certain tribute as being due 
from the province, and to send annually an army to 
collect it. As this army was nearly always resisted in 
some way, and as the devastations it caused can be 
better imagined than described, it may be easily under¬ 
stood that Saurashtra did not enjoy either peace or 
happiness under Maratha domination. 
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CH.VPTER XI 
(A.D. 1760-1784) 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century three remark" 
able men arose in Samashtra, and its history during 
those years is almost entirely bound up with their lives. 
They guided the destinies of the principal States in the 
peninsula, and as a result of their accomplishments and 
statesmanship the country became constituted practically 
as we find it to-day. For many years Saurashtra had 
failed to produce any man capable of takmg any substan¬ 
tial place in its history — ^though in making this assertion 
we must except Bhavsinhji Gohcl, who founded Bhav- 
nagar. No man had arisen capable of uniting the warring 
elementvS of the peninsula, and of making a serious and 
connected stand against the incursions of the IVIarathas 
on the downfall of Moghal authority in Gujarat. Going 
back further, w^e see that no mnn bad arisen to confront 
Sultan Mahomed Begnrah, and the Portugese alone at 
Diu had been able to withstand the attaeks of Islam. And 
so in the same way we sec all along its history that Sau¬ 
rashtra has been unable to produce a great m a n at a 
critical time . Warriors and fighting men there have been 
in plenty, of which we have already had ample evidence 
in foregoing pages. But it was not until the middle part - 
of the eighteenth century that any man came into notice 
who combined the powers of fighting with those of organi¬ 
zation and statecraft. And then three such men arose. 

Perhaps the most important of these three was Amarji, 
Dewan of Junagadh. Bora in about a.d. 1742, the son 
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of Kunvarji, a Nagar Brahman, his boyhood was passed 
in Maugrol, and at about the age of eighteen he left his 
native town and went to dunagadh in an endeavour to 
get se^ice under the new Nawab, ilahabat Khan. "RTien 
he arrived at Junagadh he found the place in a state of 
siege. The Arabs, of which the army was largely com¬ 
posed, had rebelled, and were defying all attempts to 
drive them from the Uparkot or to pacify them. At 
this juncture Amarji asked to be allowed to have some 
appointment, and the Nawab told him that if he could 
obtain possession of the Wagegwari gate of the fort, then 
held by the Arabs^ he would establish for himself a ^laim 
to enter his service. Taking him at his word, Amarji 
went to Porbandar, from which place he obtained the 
services of an Arab Jamadar named Salmin, who under¬ 
took to produce a number of Arab soldiers to recapture 
the Uparkot for the Nawab. When they reached Juna¬ 
gadh, the Naw'ab, however, refused them entrance to the 
town, fearing they would join hands with the rebels in 
the Uparkot. But he gave leave to attack from outside 
the w'alls at the Wageswari gate, which they did with 
such effect that the gate and the Uparkot fell into Amarji*s 
bands, and he handed over the place to the Nawab, 
together with the captured Arabs, who had agreed to 
surrender without further bloodshed on a promise by 
Amarji of settlement to the extent of half the amount of 
their previous demands, Amarji obtained much credit 
for this success, and was immediately given a high place 
in the Nawab’s service, Jamadar Salmin also being given 
an appointment. In this way Amarji began bis remark- 
. ably successful career, which was passed altogether in 
the service of Nawabs Majiabat Khan and Hamed Khan 
of Junagadh, 

Meratnan Kliawas, the second of the three men referred 
to, w'as at first in the service of Halwad, and accompanied 
Bai Jawuba from that place to Nawanagar on her marriage 
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with Jam Lakhaji. He was a man of great strength of 
character, who brooked interference from none once he 
had established an ascendancy over the weak-minded 
Jam. Eventually Bai Jawuba felt unable any longer to 
bear her humiliating position, and in a.d, 1756 she orga¬ 
nized a movement to overthrow Meraman. Nanji Khawas, 
Meraman^s brother, was kiUed as a result,, but Meraman 
collected such followers as he could find, stormed the 
palace, slew or captured the guards, and took Bai Jawuba 
prisoner, lie placed her under a guard and in a secure 
retreat, and assumed complete charge of the administra¬ 
tion of Naw'anagar with very little opposition. Jam 
Lakhaji became a puppet in his hands, and on his death 
in A,D, 1768 he was succeeded by the elder of his two 
infant sons, Jam Jasaji. Being entirely unscrupulous, 
Meraman Khawas, until his death in a.d. 1800, kept the 
young Jam in close confinement and nipped in the bud 
any attempt made to place him in charge of the affairs of 
the State. 

The third of the great men of Kathiawad during the 
second half of the eighteenth century was Wakhatsinhji 
Gohel of Bhavnagar, who in a.d. 1772 succeeded his father, 
Akherajji, at the age of twenty-four. From the day he 
ascended the gadl his time was largely spent, until his 
death in a.d. 1816, in fighting the Kathis and m estab¬ 
lishing good relations with the British Government, who 
were now beginning to make good their footing in Western 
India. The proximity of Bhavnagar and Gogha to Surat 
and other ports which came under the British was a great 
factor in determininjg his policy, and Akherajji, his father, 
had had several dealings with the British which Wakhat- 
suihji was svise enough to understand greatly benefited 
his State. In A.D, 1771, for instance, the British, when 
concluding a treaty with the Nawab of Cambay, bound 
him never on any pretence to molest Bhavnagar port, or 
any of the possessions of Akherajji Gohel. In the same 
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year the British invited the help of Akherajji in subduing 
the pirates who had long been a scourge and a danger to 
Bhavnag^ trade, and had lately attacked British shipping, 
Akhciajp agreed, and a combined attack was made on 
Talaja, which the pirate Kolis had turned into a strongs 
hold. The fort was stormed and taken, and by way of 
reward the British offered Talaja to Akherajji, who, 
however, refused the gift as he was unwillmg to extend 
his territories West of the Shatrunji River. Talaja was 
then given to the Nawab of Cambay. That the British 
thought highly of Akherajji is further shown by the fact 
that they asked him to receive and protect Ragliunath 
Rao in A.t). 1771 on his flight from Poona, and whose 
cause they were then espousing. This act of courtesy 
and hospitality Akherajji performed, and afterwards sent 
the Maratha on board one of his own ships to Bombay. 
Be only ruled for eight years, however, and it was for 
Wakhatsinhji to reap the benefit of his father’s foresight 
and to model Ms own pohey on similar lines. With 
W’akhatsinhji may be said to have begun those excellent 
terms of cordiality and friendsMp which have always 
subsisted between "the British Government and the chiefs 
of KatMawad, and wMeh have become too deep-rooted 
to change. 

Let us now follow the career of Amarji, Dewan of 
Junagadh, As soon as he bad performed the task wliich 
first gained him a footing with the Nawab, he was sent off 
to capture Verawal, which had been captured by Sheikh 
Mian of Mangrol from Bibi Saheba Sultan, who had 
possessed herself of the place on being driven out of Juna¬ 
gadh some years before. Amarji at this time had been 
appointed to superintend the military administration in 
the State, the kind of work wMch he soon proved himself 
pttfcetly capable of undertaking. The army marched to 
Verawal and encamped at the village of Adri, some four 
miles from the town. Here the Nawab remained with a 
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body of troops to reserve, while Amarji with the remainder 
advanced to the walb of Verawal, on arrival at which 
they surprised the garrison and put many to the sword* 
Meanwhile a party of Sindhis had been sent by sea with 
the object of gaining, if possible, a footing on the seaward 
side. This detachment, too, entered the town and joined 
hands with Amaijib force, at which the defenders lost 
heart and fled. On the next day the Nawab himself 
brought the remainder of the forces from Adri to Verawal. 
But Sheikh Mian was not yet conquered, and a year or so 
later began again making his presence felt in the Southern 
parts of the Junagadb territory. Amarji again marched 
against him, and having captured the forts of Shil Bagasra, 
Bewasa and Mahian, invested MangroL A furious attack 
was withstood for some time, and indeed repulsed with 
vigour, Amarji’s horse receiving no' less ^an eleven 
wounds. But the defenders were finally obliged to submit, 
and Sheikh hlian sent Amarji’s own paternal uncle to 
obtain the best terms he could. Peace was finally made 
on the Sheikh agreeing to give the Nawab a half-share in 
bis territories. 

Shortly after this affair, in a.d. 1770, Sher Zaman 
Khan ofBantwa, uncle of the Nawab of Junagadh, attacked 
Junagadh by night in the hope of effecting a surprise and 
supplanting his nephew as ruler of the State. He advanced 
against the Majewadi gate of the town, but met with such 
a hot reception that, perceiving the attack was in no 
way a surprise, he turned and fled to Bantwa. Amarji 
had got notice of the intended surprise, and had laid his 
trap so well that it was not until the fight had been begun 
that the attacking force recognized their plans had mia - 
carried. Shortly afterwards a Kathi of Jetpur, Kumpa 
Wala, invited Amarji’s assistance in destroying Dalkhania 
in the Gir Forest, a place which had long been a retreat 
of outlaws and highway robbers. The combined forces 
of Kumpa Wala and Junagadh attacked the stronghold, 
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aDd Amarii, after the place had been stormed, Tigorously 
pursued the outlaws and killed great numbers of them. 
At that time the Gir Forest was filled with such people, 
who attacked and looted travellers on every possible 
occasion. Their defeat had a salutary effect, and the 
Gir became no longer so dangerous as it had formerly 
been. 

It happened that some years before, in a,d. 175 S, 
Hashim Khan, a son of Nawah Sher Khan of dunagadh, 
had captured Kutiana from Rana Sultanji of Chhaya, 
and had there established him self. Before long he began 
to oppress the inhabitants, however, and the Bana 
becoming very strong, it was antieipated that he would 
make an effort to regain Kutiana, in which case it was 
feared Hashim Kti a n would not put up a very stout defence 
and might even sell the town. Araarji, therefore, eon- 
sidered it quite advisable to make quite sure that such a 
valuable frontier post should not be lost to Junagadh, 
and called upon Hashim Klian to surrender it to him 
so that adequate measures for its protection might be 
undertaken. Hashim Khan refused, and defied Amarji to 
oust him. The Dewan thereupon, in a.d. 1770 , advanced 
against him, and after blowing up by a mine one of the 
principal bastions, effected an entry into the town. Hashim 
Khan now surrendered, and was given a jagir in a 
less dangerous part of the Junagadh State, while Amaiji’s 
younger brother, Govindji, was installed as Governor of 
Kutiana. 

Towards the end of the year a.d. 1771 Akhersjji Gohel 
of Bhavnagar, shortly before his death, was invited by 
the British to co-operate with them in an attack on the 
pirate stronghold at Talaja. The military exploits of 
Amarji were now becoming well known in the peninsula, 
and Akherajji invited him to take part in the attack also. 
An army was thereupon taken from Junagadh and Tala j a 
attacked by the combined forces. In the fight which 
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cnfrucd Amaiji was wounded in the leg by a masket-baU. 
But the port was taken and handed over to the Xawab 
Nur-udnim of Cambay, who subsequently, being unable 
to pay it adequate attention, sold it for eighty thousand 
rupees to Akiierajji’s successor, Wakhatsinhji. After the 
capture of the fort Amarji returned to Junagadh, where 
he was made the recipient of many gifts by the Kawab 
Mahabat Khan in appreciation of his prowess, 

Amarji now began to make his power felt further afield, 
and in a,d, 1771 marched Northwards and attacked the 
troublesome Mianas of JMalia. These people had been 
introduced some years before by Jadeja Morji of Malia, 
son of Jadeja Kayaji of Morvi, and were a ^lusalman 
tribe originally from Sind. They were notorious thieves 
and altogether a. very dangerous community, but brave 
and hardy to a degree. The reason of Morji’s entertain¬ 
ment of such people has never been really discovered, but 
it is conjectured he introduced them into his service as 
fighting men to help him to realize some ambitious scheme. 
Gradually, however, they increased in numbers and power, 
and became, and have long been, a disturbing element in 
the North of the peninsula, Amarji’s expedition against 
them proved entirely successful,, and after beating them 
he heavily fined them. He next marched against the 
Babaris of Babriavrad and compelled them to pay a 
yearly line and to restore much property they had plundered 
from travellers and others. 

.4s in the ease of nearly all successful men, Amarji 
made enemies. Jadeja Kumbhoji of Gondal feaTcd that 
lus continued run of victories would end in an attack on 
Dhoraji and Upleta, with the object of regaining them for 
Junagadh. The Nawab, also, began to fear his powerful 
Minister, and to believe that the Dewan would endeavour 
to supplant him when he considered liimself sufficiently 
strong to do so. While he was in this frame of mind, 
Kumbhoji approached him and pointed out the danger 
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of allowing a Devvan to obtain sueh power, and the two 
agreed that Amarji must be killed or imprisoned. Amaiji 
with his two brothers, Dullabhji and Govindji, were 
thereupon seized and thrown into prison, while Jamadar 
Salmin, who had been Amarji’s him friend since the day 
when they attacked together the Arabs in the Uparkot 
and so laid the foundation of their success, was murdered. 
For five months the Dewan was kept in confinement, and 
was eventually set free only on promising to pay a heavy 
fine, for which his son Kaghunathji was retained as a 
hostage. On regaining his liberty Amarji went to Jetpur, 
where he lived for some time in retirement. 

But before many months had elapsed, Nawab Mahabat 
Khan found he was unable to do without his capable 
Minister. In a.d. 1774 Sheikh Mian of Mangrol again 
began ravaging the country, and the Nawab himself 
determined to take an army against his unruly neighbour. 
But he was unable to effect his subjugation, and instead 
began to sufier heavy losses while encamped about four¬ 
teen miles from Mangrol. He therefore decided to recall 
Amarji from Jetpur, and sent messages asking him to 
resume the Dewansliip. About the same time an envoy 
from the Rao of Kachh arrived in Jetpur, who offered 
Amarji the Dewanship of Kachh. But he accepted service 
under his former master, and joined him before %langroh 
Sheikh Mian now submitted, agreed to restore the property 
he had plundered and to pay a fine, and finally to become 
a vassal of Junagadh. Amarji now marched against the 
Zamlndar of Sutrapada, and compelled him to surrender 
the fort and town, which became from that time a 
Junagadh possession. 

Scarcely had Sutrapada been reduced, when Meraman 
Khawas, Dewan of Nawanagar, invited Amarji to co¬ 
operate with him in an attack on PoRitra, the headquarters 
of the pirates of Okhamandal (Dwarka). The depreda¬ 
tions committed on the seas by these robbers had ^ways 
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been a serious menace to trade, and in spite of many 
isolated attempts to put down the piracy, it continued 
unabated. Amarji, therefore, considered the object of 
attack to be a good one, and, marching Westward, he 
effected a junction of his forces with those of Nawanagar. 
The allies now advanced on Positra, and carried the 
place by mine and assault. The pirates were completely 
defeated, and an enormous quantity of booty fell into 
the hands of the conquerors. Before the armies left the 
scene of operations, news arrived to the effect that 
Nawab Mahabat Xhan of Junagadh had died in .\pnl 
of that year (a.d. 1775), and Amarji at once collected 
his forces and treasure and marched to Junagadh, where 
he seated Hamed Khan, a boy of eight year^ of 
age, on his father’s gadi. Having completed this 
duty, he departed into Jhalawad on a tribute-collecting 
expedition. 

While Amai^'i was still away from Junagadh, Adi! 
Rhan Babi and IVIukhtiar Khan Babi of Bantwa induced 
the young Nawab’s mother to take part in a rebellion. 
They then captured, with scarcely any opposition, the 
fort of Wanthali, and begged Mahipatrao, the Maratha 
Governor of Gujarat, who happened at the time to be in 
Kathiawad collecting tribute, to come to their assistance. 
On being mformed of these happenings, Amarji returned 
with all speed from his expedition and proceeded to march 
against the Marat has with all speed, Maliipatrao, being 
anxinus to avoid the chance of defeat, desisted firom 
taking part any longer in the quarrel and made overtures 
for peace. Amarji allowed them to depart unmolested, 
but not until they had handed him over such money as 
they had already collected, and had entrusted him with 
the collection of the remainder. When this powerful 
factor had departed, Amarji proceeded to invest Want hali^ 
whicdi fell before his attack in a very short time. On 
account of his close relationship with the Nawab’s lamily, 
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Mukhtiar Xhan^s life was spared, and he was permitted to 
retire in disgrace to Bantwa. 

Towards the end of a.B. 1776 the Marathas again 
entered ICathiawad under Amrat Rao and Thoban, 
representatives of the Peshwa of Poona and the Gaekwad 
of Baroda respectively. Araarji was at the time in the 
Panchal district, but heard of their arrival and desire to 
fight, and hastened back towards Junagadh. The two 
armies met at Jetpur, where the Marat has advanced to 
the attack m great numbers. Amarji resisted vigorously, 
and in the drawn battle which ensued reeei%'ed himself a 
wound on the shoulder from a sword, which was only 
prevented from being fatal by the armour he was wearing 
concealed at the time. On the following day, neither 
side having gained any appreciable advantage, peace was 
brought about by the instrumentality of Jadeja Kumbhoji 
of Gondal, and Kanthad Wala, a Kathi chief of Jetpur, 
and after a mutual exchange of presents and compliments 
the Marathas rctumed to Ahmadabad. 

Jadeja Waghji of Morvi now* requested Amaiji to 
attack the fort of Palanswa and the village of Kerianagar, 
in the Wagad territory of Kaehh, The Dewan agreed, 
and, crossing the Rann, subdued the two places. He 
then returned to Saurashtra, after having received many 
valuable presents as a peace-offering from the Rao of 
Kaehh. 

Late in aju, 1777 Jiwaji Shamiaj entered the penin¬ 
sula with an army to collect money on behalf of the 
Gaekwad of Baroda. He reached ilmrcli, and there 
proceeded to establish himself independently, and to attack 
all the adjacent territory. He had all but succeeded in 
making his position secure when Amarji marched against 
him, considering that a powerful and ambitious neighbour 
would be dangerous to the interests of Junagadh. The 
Dewan drove in all the outlying Maratha forces, and 
Jiwaji Shamraj was compelled to shut himself up in 
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Amreli, in which town he wsis besieged. He did not hold 
out for long, however, and soon surrendered, when he 
was obliged to leave the province and Amreli fort was 
destroyed. At the close of the following year, however, 
Fatehsinha Rao Gaekwad of Baroda himself entered 
Kathiawad, being anxious to restore Maratha prestige 
after the disaster sustained by Jiwaji Shamraj. He 
advanced as far as Jetpur and there encamped. But 
hearing on all sides of the skill and prowess in war of 
Amarji, he eonsideied it would be better for the present 
to put off his belligerent attitude, and to attack at some 
future and more favourable opportunity. He therefore 
sent presents to the Dewan instead of a challenge, and 
remitted the amount of tribute remaiiiuig due at the 
time. The next year he entered Kathiawad with the 
same intention, but was again obliged to put off his design 
as he found he vras quite unable to try conclusions with 
Amarji with reasonable chances of success. 

In the meanwhile, Rana Sultanji of Chhaya had built 
in A.D. 1778 the fort of Bethali, near the Kawanagar 
border, which was regarded by Meramaa Khawas, Dewan 
of Nawanagar, as an act of enmity. He thereupon 
advanced on Bethali, and Rana Sultanji asked aid from 
Dewan Amarji in repelling him. Amarji came to Ms 
assistance, but not until the defenders had beaten off a 
determined assault made by the Nawanagar army. On 
the approach of the Junagadh forces Meraman raised 
the siege, and a treaty of peace was drawn up and con* 
eluded, by which the Nawanagar army desisted from 
attacking the Rana any further, and the fort was 
demolished. 

Shortly afterwards Rana Sultanji collected a large 
force of Arabs, who began creating disturbances in the 
Barda Hills, and so troublesome to the countryside did 
these men become that Amarji called on the Rana to 
cause a stop to be put to their depredations. By way of 
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supporting his request, he marched in person against the 
Hana, who submitted with a bad grace, but with the gift 
of many vaJuable presents, to the terms imposed upon 
him, Amarji now expelled some troublesome Sindhis 
from the forts of Devra and Khageshri, after which he 
advanced agadnst Una and Delwada, where one Sheikh 
Tahir had been for some time giving trouble. These 
two places being subdued, a Nagar Brahman, by name 
Prabhashankar, was left to look after them, and Amarji 
returned to Junagadh, 

The Dewan*s enemies now began to make more deter¬ 
mined efforts to secure his overthrow and disgrace, and, 
if possible, his death. He was feared on every side, and 
no neighbouring chief knew when it might not he his own 
turn to have to submit to the all-powerful influence in 
Junagadh. Jadeja Kumbhoji of Gondal still feared for 
his continued possession of Dhoraji and Upleta, and 
Nawab Hamcd Khan was made suspicious of his Dewan^s 
power, as his father had been before him. Meraman 
Khawas cherished a thought of revenge for Amarji’s 
action at Bethali, and Rana Sultanji was ready to join 
in any conspiracy against the man who had caused his 
humiliation in the Bard a Hills episode. Jadeja Kumbhoji 
considered the time had come for a concerted effort to 
be made to secure the removal of Amarji, and in A.D, ITS2 
the armies of the principal conspirators advanced on 
Kutiana, where they began pillaging the surrounding 
Junagadh territory. Amarji hastened against them and 
advanced on Jetpur, where he came up with the Nawanagar 
contingent, Meraman Khawas retreated across the River 
Bhadar to Panchpipla, where he entrenched himself, but 
Amarji pursuing him drove him back still further, and 
gained a victory of some importance. As it chanced, 
Manaji Gaekwad, brother of Fatehsinba Rao Gaekwad 
of Baroda, was then in the neighbourhood, and Meraman 
Khawas called upon him for assistance. In view of the 
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largely augmented force now to be brought against him, 
Amarji retreated on Jtmagadh, while the allied forces 
besieged and stormed the fort of Devra, which fell after 
an investment lasting seven days- Manaji Gaekwad now 
refused to take further part in the proceedings, and 
returned with his army to Baroda, while Meraman Kliawas, 
Rana Sultanji, and Jadeja Kumbhoji retired to their 
respective capitals, 

Amarji now decided to take the offensive and crush 
his enemies in detail. lie therefore made a rapid descent 
on Rana Sultanji and laid waste his territory. Meraman 
Khawas, fearing similar reprisals, now made peace, and 
after paying a large fine sent an army to co-operate 
against the Rana, who was obliged to submit, to pay an 
enhanced tribute, and to repair the fort of Devra, which 
had been much damaged during the recent attack upon 
it. The Dewan now took an army into Jhalawad to collect 
tribute, intending to attack Gondal on the return journey. 
But he was too late, Nawab Hamcd Khan suddenly 
left the army on a plea of sickness to return to Jimagadh, 
and on the way passed through Gondal, where Kumbhoji 
induced him to be his guest for the night. During the 
short time at his disposal, he managed to persuade the 
Nawab that Amarji’s very existence waa a menace to him, 
and that he aimed shortly at turning him out of -T unag ndh 
and founding his own rule. Before he left Goudal, llamed 
Khan agreed to bring about the assassination of his 
IVlinlster, receiving in return from Kumbhoji a sum of 
three lakhs of Nawanagax “ Koris,” when the deed were 
accomplished. Four conspirators named Manohardas 
Trikamdas, Mehta Khan, Jubah Khan, and Jiwan Khan 
agreed, on obtaining promises of great rewards, to murder 
the Dewan, and on his return &om Jhalawad to celebrate 
the Holi festival he was entrapped in the palace and 
murdered on March 6, 1784. Simultaneously his brother 
Duliabhji and his son Ranchhodji were imprisoned. 
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The death of Amarji was a great blot on the Jonagadh 
State. Through his genius and energy it had risen to 
premier importance in Kathiawad; and his wise and 
careful administration, coupled with the knowledge of 
his power, made him feared and respected even by the 
Marathas. Amarji had faithfully served the Nawabs, 
and it is doubtful whether he ever seriously considered an 
idea of usurping the State and supplanting them. Had 
he done so, he had numerous opportunities of effecting 
such an ambition of which a man of his nature would 
scarcely have failed to take advantage. There can be 
no doubt that his aim was to secure for the Nawab of 
Junagadh the complete subjugation of the peninsula. 
But he failed in this since he was unable to preserve the 
peace between the many diverse peoples composing its 
population. 

A story typical of the man is told of how he first gained 
the enmity of Jadeja Kumbhoji, and thereby laid the 
foimdation of his own assassination* Shortly after Kumb- 
hojl had built a strong fort at Dhoraji he showed it one 
day with pride to the Dewan» expecting that a man of his 
prowess would appreciate in high terms of praise the fine 
military work the fort presented. Amarji listened for 
some time in silence while all the strong points were 
described to him in detail, and finally when asked for his 
opinion he said ; “ It looks well enough, but it is as 
nothing before even the shoes of the Nawab of Junagadh ** I 
Kumbhoji, really mortified and insulted, never forgave 
him for this reply, and from that day became the Dewan's 
most powerful and most active enemy. 
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(A,D. 1756-1807) 

Very soon after the minoT Jam Jasaji had succeeded his 
father in Kawanagar, Meraraan Khawas was offered a 
good opportunity of show^ing the position he intended 
to assume, and he did not hesitate to take it. Rao Godji 
of Kachh considered that now was ids time to benefit in 
some way, either in money or land, at the expense of 
Nawanagar, and wrote threatening letters to Jleraman, 
declaring his intention of invading Nawanagar, and 
demanding compensation if he should not do so. The 
Dewan at once marched against the Rao’s fort at Balambha, 
and attacked and captured it before the Rao was able 
to cross the Rann of Kachh to come to its assistance. 
WTien he did succeed in crossing he was not allowed to 
remain long in the peninsula, but was obliged to retire, 
not only without having effected anything but instead 
having lost Balambha, and consequently his footing in 
Saurashtra. Mcraman now began to consolidate his 
power in Nawanagar, and proceeded to attack Jadeja 
llalaji of Fardhari, w’ho had seized Modpur after having 
brought about the assassination of Jam Tamachi in 
A.n. 1743 and had since been in open rebellion. Modpur 
was now invested, and surrendered on Ilalaji being killed 
by a musket-shot in the neck. Bai Jawuba, who had 
in A.n. 1756 endeavoured unsuccessfully to bring about 
Meraman’s ruin, now left Nawanagar on the excuse of 
proceeding on a pilgrimage. Hastening to Dhrangadhra, 
she plotted there in secret for the removal of Meraraan 
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from. Nawanagar. The Khawas, however, becaioc cog¬ 
nizant of her designs, and induced her to return to 
Nawanagar, little thinking that the whole of her schemes 
were known. On the same day on which she returned 
to Nawanagar she was murdered by Chand Ghori, a 
servant of lleratnan, and by her death the principal 
InfiueDcc against which Meraman had had to contend was 
removed. 

^Ve have already seen in the foregoing chapter how in 
A.D, 1774 Meraman invited Dewan Amarji of Junagadh 
to co-operate with Mm in an attack on Positra, and of 
the successful result of the expedition ; and also of the 
Bethali affair in a.D. 177S, when Meraman quarrelled 
with Rana Sultan] i over the building of the fort near the 
Nawanagar border. On this latter occasion, as soon as 
the terms of peace had been drawn up and signed, Meraman 
invited Amarji to an entertainment at Khambhaiia ivith 
the intention of poisoning him. But Amaiji learnt of 
his danger and excused himself from attending. In 
A.D, I7ft3 Meraman joined the conspiracy against Amarji, 
and was beaten by him at Panchpipla, near Jetpur, after 
which he sought and obtained peace, and the combined 
armies of Nawanagar and Junagadh ravaged the lands 
of the Jethwas. These terms of friendsMp with Junagadh 
were maintained until x4marji was murdered in a.d. 1784, 
when Meraman gave succour to members of the Dewan’s 
family who fled to escape persecution in Junagadh. 
Meraman now saw he must make Nawanagar more secure 
from attack, and in a-d. 1788 he strengthened it by 
building a fort of white stone, which contained five gates, 
twenty-three towers, and eight posterns. 

Four years later, in A.D. 1792, Meraman felt his power 
to be sufficiently consolidated for him to undertake an 
expedition on a large scale, and marched with an army 
against the Kathis, Without much difficulty he suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing most of their principal towns, and 
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Santhali, Babra, Kotda Pitha, Kariana. Anandpur, Bar- 
wala, and Jasdan fcU before his onslaught, Wajsur 
Khachar of Jasdan now oSered to exchange Atkot, and 
on these terms Jasdan was restored to him. But Dada 
Khachar of Atkot, a relation of Wajsiir Khachar, very 
naturally objected to these proceedinp, and showed his 
feelings in a practical manner by going into outlawry 
against Nawanagar. Meraman considered that it would 
be dangerous to leave the countrj' with such a man abroad, 
fearing he would en^neer a rebellion in the lately con¬ 
quered districts. He thereupon made terms with the 
Katbi, whereby Atkot was to be handed back to him 
provided he proceeded with an army against Morvi and 
were successful in operations against the Jadeja chief 
of that place. Dada Khachar agreed on condition that he 
were given sole command of some Nawanagar troops for 
the purpose, and with a small force which vras placed 
under him he three times ravaged Morvi territory. 

While letuming from the last raid he was overtaken 
and surprised by the Morvi forces near Cbotila, and his 
small army was greatly outnumbered. He decided to die 
fighting, and called for volunteers to stay with him, 
giving permission to the remainder to save their lives by 
flight. About thirty Kathis stood by him, and this little 
hand made a desperate charge against the whole Morvi 
army. Dada Khachar obtained his desire, for he and 
all his faithful followers vrere slain after making a noble 
struggle to break through the ranks of their enemies. 

The Jadeja chiefs of Ilalawad (Halar) now considered 
that Meraman was becoming too powerful, and that Jam 
Jasaji should remain no longer in the humiliating position 
he occupied at Naw anagar, completely under the influence 
of the Khawas, although being nearly thirty years of age. 
Accordingly in a,d. 17Q4 Jadejas Meramanji of Rajkot, 
Daji of Gondal, Ranmalji of Khirasara, and Modji of 
Dhrol marched into Nawanagar territory and laid waste 
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the comitij% Meraman Khawas marched against them, 
supported by Eaghunathii, eldest son of the late Dewan 
Amarji of Junagadh. who came from Chorwad, where he 
was m retirement, on receiving a call for help from 
Meraman. Jaswantsinhji Jhala of Dhrangadhra (which 
place was now the undisputed capital of the Jhalas) 
brought an army also to the help of Meraman, and in the 
very short time of one week the Sardhar district of Rajkot 
had become a waste. It happened that Wakhatsinhji 
tmhel of Bhavnagar was just then at Jasdan, where he 
had been chastising the Kathis, and was contemplating 
an attack on the Kathi stronghold of Jetpur; while 
marching against him was Nawab Hamed Khan of Juna- 
gadh with an army to help the Kathis. Much fighting 
was imminent between the two, when Meraman Khawas 
fearing for his recently conquered Kathi districts, came 
forward with an offer to mediate between the two, and 
spent twenty days inducing the would-be combatants to 
return to their respective capitals. Scarcely had this 
<^uger been removed, however, when Nawanagar was 
threatened by an attack from Kachh, where the Jadeja 
confederacy had applied for aid. Fateh Mahomed, Dewan 
of Rayadhanji of Kachh, crossed the Raim at the 
bead of a large army, with which he hoped to avenge the 
injuries suffered at the hands of Nawanagar in the past. 
The memory of the loss of Balambha was still fresh, and 
Ifelar^ riches were expected from the plunder of 

Meraman detached his brother, Bhawan Kbawas to 
meet the new danger, and a portion of the Nawanagar 
ma^ed Northwards under him to resist the landing. 
Bhawan Khawas encamped at Khakhrabela village, await 
mg^ op^r^ty to attack. But he was disappointed, 
for Fateh Mahomed skilfully marched round his Sank and 
encamped on the plain of Pardhari. Here a fight took 
place on ground advantageous to the invaders, who had 
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meanwhile been joined by the detachments of the allied 
Jadcjas. The Kachh army consisted of nearly thirty-five 
thousand men, and on seeing the forces arranged against 
him Bbawan Khawas ordered a retreat of the Nawanagar 
forces to Jhilaria, eight miles to the Westward, at the 
same time asking Jaswantsinhji Jhala to mediate with 
the enemy with the object of inducing Fateh Mahomed 
to return to Hachh. The retreat of the Nawanagar forces 
was fast resembling a rout when Raghunathji (son of 
Dew an Amarji) pointed out to Bbawan Khawas the 
danger he was running, and before a mile of the journey 
had been completed the retirement was stayed. 

The Nawanagar army now formed up in line of battle, 
Haghimathji commanding the right and Bhawan Khawas 
the left and centre. The fight commenced with an attack 
on the right by a large force of Kachh infantry, who were, 
however, beaten back. Fateh Mahomed now ordered 
an attack with the whole remaining force on the Nawanagar 
left, with such success that the whole army of Bhaivan 
Khawas was crumpled up and destroyed. The Khawas 
fled to Jalia and the Gondal contingent plundered his 
camp, while Fateh Mahomed moved to the attack of 
Jaswantsinhji Jhala, whose forces had so far not been 
engaged. But the Dhrangadhra troops withstood the 
onslaught aud succeeded in extricating themselves credit¬ 
ably. The Kaciili army now plundered the country as 
far as Ehamblialia, but avoided Nawanagar, where 
Meraman Khawas was securely entrenched. In spite of 
this victory, however, the plans of the allies had so far 
miscarried that Jam Jasaji still remained entirely subor¬ 
dinate to I^leranian Khawas, and he besought the Jadejas 
and the Rao of Kaclih to make one more effort to release 
him. Meraman heard of this, and by way of deterring 
any from plotting against him in future, cut off the nose 
and ears of all who were discovered to have taken any 
part, however small, in making the fresh overtures. 
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The allies were on the point of maldiig farther con¬ 
certed efforts to release the Jam, when in A,n. 1794 a 
Maratha army of the Peshwa under Abu Shclukar appeared 
on its annual expedition in Saurashtra, Meraman i^awas 
decided to buy their help, and succeeded in inducing 
Abu Shelnkar to attack Gondal after paying him large 
sums of money. The Marathas excelled in this mode of 
warfare, and laid waste the Gondal territory so effectively 
that the Jadeja was quickly reduced to a state of help¬ 
lessness, and when the Marathas returned to Ahmadabad 
Meraman Khawaa had nothing further to fear from him. 
As Rajkot had been laid waste earlier in the same year, 
the only enemy Meraman now had to fear was the Rao of 
Kachh. 

In A.D. 1793 a Nawanagar army marched to Ewarka 
and attacked the Wagher pirates, taking from them 
several villages and destroying others. Two years later a 
Maratha army, collecting tribute, encamped at Paidhaii, 
near Nawanagar, and while they were iJiere Jam Jasaji 
and his younger brother, Sataji, managed to effect for a 
short time their escape from bondage. They won over a 
number of Arab soldiers to their side, and on a certain 
night it was agreed that the Arabs should remain in 
ambush outside the city, and enter the town in support 
of the Jam as soon as they should hear the sound of bring. 
Unfort\inately for the Jam, the night chosen proved to 
be dark and stormy, and when those inside the town 
opened fire on Meraman^s house, the Arabs were unable 
to come to their assistance, since a river separating them 
from Nawanagar came down in flood and they were unable 
to cross it. Jam Jasaji under these circumstances was 
not sufficiently strong to carry out his design, and was 
captured and again imprisoned—this time in the Khawas* 
own house. Here he was kept in strict confinement for 
two months, during which time Meraman did not even 
allow him to change his dress. Finally Raghunathji, 
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considering the K ha was had gone too far, advised him 
to release the Jam. Meraman abused the messenger 
and, losing Ms temper, was never afterwards on terms of 
friendship with Dewan Amarji’s son. But he saw the 
force of the advice and released his captive, keeping him, 
however, very strictly watched. 

Later in the same year (a.d. 1797) Fateh Mahomed 
again crossed the Rann with an army from Kachh. But 
this time Meraman was ready for him, and had augmented 
his army with a large body of mercenary troops of the 
army of Malhar Bao Gaekwad. In addition he obtained 
aid from Kawab Hamcd Khan of Junagadh at the cost 
of a large sum of money, while he was successful in inducing 
Mukhtiar Khan Babi of Bantwa and Sheikh Murtaza of 
Iklangrol to bring contingents to his support. The army 
thus formed awaited the Kachh troops at Dhensara, near 
the Rann, in Morvi territory, and when Fateh Mahomed 
arrived and saw the host arrayed against him, he thought 
better of attacking it. He agreed to submit all disputes 
to the arbitration of four men, Raghunathji, Karsanji 
Jbala, Kalian Uirjl, and Shah Shavjz, acting respectively 
for Nawanagar, Dhrangadhia, Junagadh, and Kachh, and 
retired with his army to the North of the Rann. 

In the following year, however, Rao Rayadlianji a^n 
returned to the attack, and with Fateh ^Mahomed and 
a huge army reached Nawanagar unmolested, where he 
camped near the Naganath Mahadeva temple. Meraman 
now barricaded the gates of Nawanagar with bricks, but 
Fateh Mahomed learning from some of the defenders that 
one of the walls of the fort was not strongly defended, 
attacked at the place indicated instead of at the gate 
where he was expected, counting on help from his friends 
within the town. But before the Kachh troops had 
mounted the scaling ladders, Meraman Khawas, inspecting 
his batteries at dawn, discovered the plan. The assault 
was delivered with desperate valour, but Fateh Mahomed 
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was unable to gain access to the town, and the Kachh 
am»y was eventually forced to retire on Ehambhdia. 
winch place was also unsnecessfuny besieged. 

Meraman now decided to attack Bhanwad fort, near 

rSf 3ymp.thi«« of Jam 

the country round in 

u?* tribute, and happened to 

t^,f* S'”" '^OKl to him agreeing 

to pay the tribute demanded, which was three tirncs the 
ain^t usually levied. The danger of attack by the 

T” Hanchhodji (the second son 

Of Dewan Ainarji) was sent against Bhanwad, But after 
a desultoiy siege lasting for over four months the Nawa- 

to capture the place. Mean- 
^brought an army across the 
B™ and a^cked Nawanagar, and Mcmman sent Raghu* 

mI. f'k w was collecting the 

Viramgam, asking his aid. Shi vram 
^nsented to assist him and marched towards Nawanagar. 
But Me^an now repented having called upon Wrn 
f^mg he would be persnsded to Uke up the esnsHi 
T'w* ■^‘'“'‘“ngly he arranged an 

'■ “* "‘•nmao, «.d there 

md infornied ium he need not trouble to advance further, 

wa! n^^Sed 

Shivram, since he had 
^de all ar^gements with him. and Shivram felt he was 
j. nfled with. He therefore levied money from the 
cient + the Maratha array was encamped suffi- 

expenses of the march across the penin- 
Biif’ M ^®*^iving which Shivram returned to Gujarat. 
But Meraman was displeased with Raghunathji on this 
account, and the latter prudently went to Bhrol, instead 
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of to Nawanagar, where he began an intrigue with Jam 
Jasaji. 

Tn the previous year Meraman Khawas had begun to 
make preparations for the future, fearing he would some 
day be ousted from his strong position. He therefore 
obtained from Jam Jasaji written deeds assigning him 
Jodia, Amran, and Balambha as hereditary possessions, 
having obtained which he felt his position to be secure. 
But in A.n. 1800 Meraman Khawas ^cd, and by his death 
there passed away one of the moat succcssfiil adventurers 
who ever attained power in Western India, Filled with 
a great ambition, he was totally unscrupulous, and had he 
not died naturally, there is little doubt that he would 
very shortly have been assassinated- After his death his 
sons were considered to be unable to succeed to his posses¬ 
sions, since their mother was a Mahoraedan ; but Sangram 
and Pragji, the sons of his brother Bhawan Khawas (who 
had died in a,d. 1797), were permitted by Jam Jasaji to 
succeed to the possession of Jodva, Amran, and Balambha, 
where they retired and became separate tribute-paying 
landholders. 

After the death of Amarji, disorder again reigned in 
Junagadh. The news of the murder was not long in 
reaching the ears of Rupoji Sindhia, a personal friend of 
the late Dewan, and a cousin of Madhaji Sindhia, who 
was in Saurashtra at the time at the he^ of a Maratha 
army, Amarji’s relations begged Rupoji to march on 
Junagadh, and in answer to the appeal he advanced with 
his army as far as Dhandhusar, a viEage about eight miles 
from Junagadh, from where he sent a messenger to the 
Nawab advising him to release all the relations of the 
murdered Dewan whom he had placed in confinement. 
The Nawab was obliged to yield, but after he had done 
so the Maratha army remained encamped at Dhandhusar 
while Rupoji demanded some satisfactory arrangement 
for the maintenance of the released prisoners. As a result 
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certa^ villages were banded over to them, and Raghu- 
nathjv Amarji s eldesrt son, was appointed Dewan of 
Junagadh* The Slaratha forces now retired, but the 
Arab soldiery, who had all along been faithful to Amarji, 
confined the Nawab in tents near the Wanthali gate in 
Junagadh, and refused to release him until their arrears 
of pay should be satisfied, Tlie Nawab, however, suc¬ 
ceeded by a trick in escaping. Having sent for a covered 
chair, he spread the report that his mother, whom he 
had not seen for several months, was coming to visit him. 
The chair was brought inside a tent, while the Arabs 
remained on guard outside. The Nawab now made the 
chair-earricrs carry Mm out concealed beneath the curtain, 
while a servant, Rahniat Ehan, took the Nawab’s place 
on a bed in the tent and so deceived the guards. ^Vs soon 
as he found himself free, the Nawab made a furious attack 
on the disaffected portion of his army with those troops 
who remained loyal to him. FinaHy a compromise w’as 
efiEceted, and the Arabs returned to duty when half their 
demands had been paid them. 

Raghunathji’s position as Dewan quickly became very 
difficult, and intrigues were soon made with the object 
of obliging him to resi^. His relations, seeing how 
matters stood, went to live at Jetpur, while the Dewan 
stayed at Verawa], The Nawab, however, succeeded by 
bribes and promises in inducing the garrison to expel him 
from this place, and he, too, now went to Jetpur. Finally, 
in A.1J. 1785 the Nawab decided to take back all the ^nllages 
he had handed over under pressure from the ^larathas the 
year before, and Sutrapada, the most important of these 
villages, was now resumed. The remaining villages soon 
sh^ed the same fate; but Jadeja Kumbhoji of Gondal, 
seeing how matters stood and fearing the Marathas rather 
than the Nawab, made friends with the family of jimarji 
and gave them every assistance, 

linding the strong hand of Amarji removed, the 
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principal officers of the Arab and Sindhi troops in the 
Nawab’s employ now endeavoured to become independent. 
The Nawab, however* managed to expel them from Jima- 
gadh, when they immediately went to ^Vanthali, where 
they were able to defend themselves in strength. All 
efforts of the Nawab to dislodge them failed* and he then 
endeavoured to obtain help from Rana Sultanji, but 
without avail. Seeing now something of his folly in 
murdering his Minister and driving out his family* he 
made overtures to Amarji’s brother Dullabhji and his son 
Raghunathji to return to his service, which they consented 
to do, and shortly afterwards the rebellious Arabs and 
Sindhis returned to their allegiance. 

In A.D. 1787 the Jagirdar of Chorwad, Sanghji Raizadah* 
was killed in a battle with Aliya Hath! of Alalia. Rana 
Sultanji* who had transferred his headquarters perma¬ 
nently to Porbandar from Chhaya in a.d. 1785, now 
claimed relationship with the dead chief, and gained 
possession of Chorwad on agreeing to pay the demands 
of the troops who had fought against Alalia. Seeing 
Verawal now practically undefended, the Rana in a.d. 
1788 made a night-march from Chorwad and surprised 
and captured the fort. He now made the mistake of 
quairelling with the Sheikh of Mangrol, and when the 
Nawab^ Imcompamcd by Dullabhji and Raghunathji* 
marched to recapture Chorwad, the Sheikh was also 
against him. The Rana’s forces under Ibrahim Khan 
made a gallant stand* but they were not sufficiently strong 
to withstand the attack for long, and were finally obliged 
to surrender after Ibrahim Khan had been killed. 

The Nawab now marched on Verawal, ’which he found 
strongly fortified to resist him. A counter-attack by the 
garrison was repulsed, but the besieging force were unable 
to make any headway. Eventually two men, Ali Khan 
Ataji and Hansoji, turned traitor within the fort, and on 
a dark night admitted the Nawab’s army through a 
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postern gate. The garrison did not discover what was 
happening until three hundred men had entered the fort. 
But in spite of the disadvantageous position in which 
they found themselves they made a brave resistanee, and 
only fled when a cousin of the Rana Sultanji had been 
slain. After the recapture of Verawal the army of the 
Nawab matched against Porbandar, and compelled the 
Rana to surrender and to pay a large fine. 

Meanwhile Ranchodji, to whom Sutrapada had been 
restored, quarrelled with the Nawab, and for six months 
retired from his service, until finally he w'as solicited 
earnestly to return, which he did. Jadeja Kumbhoji of 
Gondal contrived to profit by the misunderstanding, and 
before it was removed he succeeded in obtaining from the 
Nawab a document granting him the villages of Jetalsar, 
Meli, Majethi, Lath, and Bhimora in perpetuity. In 
exchange for these he wrote off the debt which the Nawab 
had borrowed from him in A.D. 1774, and which he saw 
no hope of being paid back to him. 

The town of Bantwa was now attacked by Daghoji 
Raimdah, the Zamindar of Kesoj (Keshod), and EdaJ ^lan 
Babi with Iklukhtiar Khan Babi sought aid from their 
kinsman the Nawab in repelling the invader. Dullabhjt 
and Ranchodji (brother and son of .4marji) were sent in 
command of troops to their aid, and a battle was fought 
at Agatrai village, where Mukhtiar Khan was wounded. 
Subsequently another fight took place at lifawana, where 
the forces of Daghoji w'cte defeated, and he was compelled 
to retire from Bautwa, to pay a fine, and to deliver up all 
the property he had taken. He then retumed to his 
headquarters, but a few months later was in such straits 
for want of money to pay his troops that he was very glad 
to sell Kesoj to Junagadh. 

In A.D. 1790 the Arabs again mutinied in Junagadh, 
and demanded arrears of pay to be given them. The 
Nawab was unable to comply with their request, and so 
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AKAB REVOLT IN JUNAGADH 

was seized by them and imprisoned in the Rang Mahal 
palace, where they refused him even food and water. 
The Nawab, however, managed to win over several of 
his guards and soon contrived to escape. Collecting what 
forces he could raise, he now expelled the mutineers with 
ignominy, and sent another force to cope with the Arabs 
at Chorwad, who had followed the example of their friends 
in Jnnagadh. The Chorwad Arabs held out for some 
time and ravaged the country round, but they were 
finally defeated and surrendered the fort. The next year 
Saurashtra was visited by a disastrous famine, and to 
make matters worse the Maratha army levying tribute 
ravaged the country as far as Verawal. Hamed Sindhi, 
the commander, was consequently able to collect very 
little money, and was returning to Gujarat discontented 
in A.n. 1T02 when the Nawab’s forces fell upon him about 
eight miles from Junagadh and hastened the departure 
of hia troops. Hamed Sindhi himself was kiUed in the 
fight. 

Nawab Uamed Khan now began again to fear the 
family of Amarji, and forgetting all they had done for 
him and his State, determined tq rid himself of them for 
good. Jadeja Kumbhoji of Gondai again incited him, 
and there were not lacking in Junagadh itself others w-ho 
stood to benefit by the departure of the Nawab's powerful 
advisers, and were ready to welcome their dovmfall. And so 
it happened that in a.d. 1793 Haghunathji was imprisoned, 
without any reason, with his brother Morarji, and other 
adherents, and their houses and property were all confis* 
cated. Meanwhile Ranebodji seized Kodinar and openly 
rebelled against this treatment, and shortly afterwards 
Raghunatbji and Morai^i were released, though their 
principal adherents were executed. Kanchodji was now 
approached by Meraman Khawas, and as a result he 
entered Nawanagar service and was given the villages of 
Pardhari and Atkot. Morarji went to Bhavnagar, where 
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Wakhfltsmhji Gohel gave hfnn four villages for his main- 
tenauce, iiangalji, son of Govindji (>vho had died in 
A,D, 1790), sought service under Rana Sultanji, whence 
he afterwards went to Nawanagar in command of a 
regiment of cavalry. 

The Nawab now exacted a large 6ne from thS Nagar 
Brahmans of Junagadh, and a Bania named Kalian Sheth 
Vfith Madhavrai Khushalrai, a Nagar of Gujarat, wCrc 
appointed joint Dewans, But these two soon quarrelled, 
and Madhavrai, after escaping from Junagadh by digging 
a passage under the Western wall of the town, seized 
Wanthali. 

The Nawab proceeded to Wanthaii, and called upon 
Raghunathji to help him to recover the fort. Raghu- 
nathji, who was in Nawanagar at the time, sent Ranchodji 
to represent him, and on his arrival Madhavrai surren¬ 
dered, Ranchodji returned to Nawanagar, while Madha¬ 
vrai went to Gondal and thence to Baroda, where Mahadji 
Sindhia procured him an appointment as Vakil at the 
ftloghal Court at Dellii. Amin Saheh, the son of Hamed 
Sindhi, who had been kiUed near Junagadh in a.d. 1792, 
now asked permission to take a Maratha army against 
the Nawab, and to revenge his father’s death. This 
permission was given, and in a.d. 1798 the Maratha army 
advanced against Majewadi, seven miles from Junagadh, 
and captured the fort. Amin Saheb now demanded 
tribute from Junagadh to the extent of tliree times the 
usual amount, and until this was paid he refused to 
withdraw. 

The result of paying out this large amount of money 
was that Kalian Sheth, Dewan of Junagadh, had nothing 
left at his disposal for pa>dng his troops. He therefore 
decided to capture Dhandhalpur from the Kathi Godad 
Khawad, and in this way raise the necessary money. 
But the Kathis withstood him manfuUy, and after a siege 
lasting two months he was forced to retire to Junagadh. 
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The troops had by now become more dissatisfied than 
ever, and damomed loudly for their pay. Kalian Sheth 
therefore ravaged the district round Kutiana and Por- 
bandar, hoping thus to pay his men. He was now joined 
by Mukhtiar Khan Babi of Bantwa, who had been dis¬ 
graced by Amarji, and went with him into open rebellion 
against Junagadh, apparently with the intention of 
forming for himself an independent rule. The Nawab 
was now in great straits, and sent messengers to Kawanagar 
asking Raghunathji to forgive past injuries and to come 
to his assistance. Raghunathji loyally accepted the 
invitation and took up a position at tVanthali, at the 
same time calling on his brother Ranchodji at Porbandar 
for aid. Ranchodji while on his way to Wanthali was 
met at Ranawao by Mukhtiar Khan, who asked forgiveness 
and safe conduct to Bantwa. Both his requests were 
granted, and Kalian Sheth was left alone to work out his 
schemes. He retired to Kutiana and was at once besieged 
by Ranchodji, 

For a whole month the fort held out, the guns of the 
Junagadh army making little impression on the strong 
walls surrounding the to^vTi. Resort was now had to 
mining, but this also proved unsuccessful. Finally one 
of the gates was set on fire, and this, followed up by 
determined attack by the besiegers, caused Kalian Sbeth’s 
position to become untenable, and he was obliged to 
surrender in a.d, 1S02, Shortly afteiw'ards he died in 
prison at Diu, and with the surrender of Chorwad and 
Una, which had declared for the Uewan and had been 
held by his son, the rebellion was quashed. After the 
capture of Kutiana, Raghunathji set out on an expedition 
into Jhalawad to collect tribute, accompanied by Jadeja 
Dewaji of Gondal, and Ranchodji joined him after the 
surrender of Una and Chorwad. \Miile the Junagadh 
forces were halted at Limhdi, Raghunathji w'as approached 
by the Gaekwad of Baroda for aid in the siege of Kadi, 
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which he was undertaking against SMvram TraTni^g»i 
Slalhar Ran, and his brother, Hanmat Rao. Simulta- 
neoiwly the latter also asked for bis help, but declining 
to give assistance to either side, Raghunathji marched his 
forces back to Junagadh. 

Kadi fell, and two years afterwards Malhar Rao fled 
to Kathiawad, and collecting an army from among all 
the desperate characters of the peninkila, he set up his 
standard against all. An army from Baroda was sent 
to apprehend him, and he was eventually captured near 
Bhavnagar and surrendered to the English. In a.d. 1803 
Ranchodji again went into Jhalawad, where he levied 
double the tribute usually levied by Junagadh. At 
Dhrangadhra he met with opposition of a feeble nature 
from Shivram Kamedan and Hamnant Rao, who had been 
released after the capture of Kadi, Kukand Rao now 
rebelled against the Gaekwad at AmtcH, where he seized 
the fort- He captured the Nagar Desais of Wasawad, 
and imprisoned them until they should pay ransom. In 
their plight they appealed to the Nawab of Junagadh, and 
Ranchodji, taking an army against Amreli, captured it 
after a week^s siege and drove out Mukand Rao. 

In the following year Babaji Apaji, Dewan of Baroda, 
entered Saurashtra with a large army, and levied three 
times the amount of tribute usually exacted. Being 
opposed by Nawab Earned Khan, he besieged Wanthal? 
but not being able to take the place after two months* 
fighting, he withdrew along the coast towards Baroda. 
Ranchodji now hung on his flanks and rear, and harassed 
the Marathas without giving them any opportunity for 
fighting a pitched battle. Finally, as the price of dcsist- 
ance from this guerilla warfare, Babaji Apaji was glad 
to restore all the written bonds and dec^ he had extracted 
from the villages and to take only the ordinary amount of 
tribute. Until the arrival of Colonel Walker with the 
Gaekwad’s army in a.d, 1807 to conclude a settlement 
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tegarding the tribute to be paid, the happenings in Katbia- 
wad were of minor importance. In A.D. 1804 Itana 
Sultanji of Porbandar was deposed by bis son Haloji, 
and in the following year Ranchodji levied tribute from 
Bajkot on behalf of the Nawab of Junagadh, who had 
in the same year mortgaged Kutiana to Raghimathji and 
thus declared his friendship with the family which had 
done so much for him. Colonel Walker’s arrival opened 
up a new epoch in the arnials of Saurashtra, and the year 
A.i>. 1807 was the beginning of an era of peace such as 
the peninsula had not experienced since Mahmud of 
Ghazni made his incursion to obtain possession of the 
treasure of Somnath temple nearly eight hundred years 
before. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
(a.D. 1772-1S07) 

Whei^ Wakhatsinhji Gohel succeeded liis father a& rnler 
of Bhavnagar in a.u, 1772, he found himself to be the 
o^er of a very desirable property. The first years of 
his rule were spent in impro\dng the administration, and 
It was not until he had been on the gadi for eight years 
that he began to enlarge his dominions. In a.d. 1771 
Akherajji had refiised to accept Talaja when that place 
was offered to him by the English, as he did not wish to 
extend his boundaries. But in a.d. 1780 Wakhatsinhji 
apin got the opportunity of adding it to Bliavnagar, for 
the Nawsh of Cambay, being unable to keep order and 
finding the administration of the stronghold somewhat 
of a burden, ofiered to sell it. Wakhatsinhji had not the 
objertioiis which his predecessor had had to including it 
within his borders, and accepted the Nawab of Cambay’s 
offer after having ascertained from the British Govern¬ 
ment that they had no objections to make to the trans¬ 
action. The Governor of Talaja, Nur-ud-din, refused, 
however, to deliver up the place, and Wakhatsinhji was 
obliged to take an army against him and drive Mm out, 
wMch he did after some fighting. 

Scarcely was tMs affair over, when the Gohel chief of 
Lathi besought Wakhatsinhji to come to his assistance in 
^ying out the Katiiis who had laid waste his territories. 
W akhatsinhji led his army against the marauders, defeated 
toem, and compelled them to acknowledge his supremacy. 
Trouble now centred round Talaja. Ilamir Khasia, the 
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Zamhidar of Waghnagar, having seized Jhanjhmer and 
made that place his headquarters, conducted a numhcr 
of raids on villages subject to Talaja, and created much 
misery. Wala Khimoji, Wakhatsinhji’s newly appointed 
governor at Talaja, found himself unable to cope with 
the raiders, and asked Wakliatsinhji to punish them. 
An army from Ehavnagar thereupon marched on Jhanjh- 
mer and captured it, but Hamir Kbasia managed to escape 
and fled to Gopnath, where he took refuge with a friend. 
He was eventually surrenf^ered after receiving a promise 
that his life would" be spared on condition that he desisted 
from attacking Bhavnagar territory, and Wakhatsmhji 
sent him back to ifagbrnagar. He now quarrelled with 
his uncle, Jasa Khasla of Mahuva, and attacked him, but 
without success- He therefore suggested to Wakhatsinhji 
that now was a good opportxmity for adding Mahuva to 
his dominions, and the latter being desirous of punishing 
Jasa Kbasia for a recent act of piracy committed against 
a Bhavnagar ship, fell in with the suggestion, and marched 
against Mahuva with a large force of fifteen thousand men. 
The town was reached in a.d. 1784, after much dilBculty 
had been experienced in passing through country covered 
with a forest of thorn-trees, through which a way had 
to be cut. 

A seven days’ fight ensued, the attacking force being 
unable to make good a footing within, the fort. But 
finally a portion of the wall was breached by artiUery and 
the Bhavnagar army effected an entrance. Meanwhile 
Jasa Ivhasia had fled to Rajula, and after his departure 
his troops gave up hope and surrendered. At Rajula 
Jasa Khasia induced the Zamindar, Bhola Dhankhado, 
to endeavour to recover Mahuva for him, and ^\akhat‘ 
sinhji found himself confronted with a new enemy. He 
marched on Rajula, while Bhola JJhankhado retired before 
him and finally surrendered. Rajula now came with 
Mahuva under Wakhatsinhji’s rule, and garrisons were 
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placed in both forts. He now maTched against Danta 
Kotila of Dedan, to whom Jasa Kbasia had fled for 
protection. But Danta Kotila refused help to Jasa 
Khasia, and instead acknowledged the supremacy of 
Bha%magar, whereupon Wakhatainbji did not puisne the 
fugitive further and returned to Ms capital, Danta Kotila 
was a Babria chief who was so called on account of bis 
having been born with teeth already “ cut.” 

Jasa Kbasia made Ms way to the Gir Forest, and there 
mdiulged in making raids against villages around JIahuva, 
m waylaying and looting travellers. His nephew, 
Hamii Kbasia, helped Mm and gave Mm shelter when 
necessary, and hearing of this Wathatsinhji ordered the 
Governor of Mahuva to take Ms troops and capture 
\\ag^agar. The town fell before the onslaught, and 
Hamir Khasia fled to the Gir, where he joined Ms uncle 
and became with Mm an outlaw. The energy with wMch 
Wakhatsinhji had conducted his campaign against the 
pnat^ mfesting his coasts had not been without result, 
and the seas had become tolerabiv safe for shipping He 
now pointed out all this to the British Government, and 
asked m return for aid should the Nawah of Junagadh 
attack Mm out of jealousy for lik success. In reply he 
Reived from the British their warm appreciation of all 
he had been able to acoompliah* 

^aus at Kundla now engaged the attention of 
^akhatsinh]!. The district was in the possession of a 
KftlM named Ala Khuman, whose six sons—Bhoja, Muiu, 
Had^ Lun^ Sura, and Vira Khiunan—quarrelled regard- 
1^ the partition of the property when he died in a.d, 1784 . 
Bhoja Khuman felt he in particular had suffered by the 
division, and BO he approached Wakhatsinhji and made 
over to Mm his share of the property with certain reserva¬ 
tions He then returned to Kundla, only to fmd all his 
TO ers ready to kill Mm for Ms action in the matter, 
Bhoja Khuman appealed to Bhavnagar for help and 
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Wakhatsiiih]i despatched a force to garrison the town and 
protect his interests. But the remaining five brothers 
resisted and drove back the troops. At this stage two 
other of the brothers went to Junagadh, where they asked 
aid against Mulu KhiimftTi, offering the same inducement 
to Nawab Hamcd Khan that Bhoja Khnman had made 
to Wakhatsinhji Gohel. The Nawah now also sent a 
force to Kundla, which was repulsed as before by Mulu 
Xhuman. 

The Nawab had now no opportunity to return to the 
attack, since Junagadh was in a state of turmoil foUowing 
the death of Dewan .\inarji i so iu a.d. 1790 Wakhatsmliji 
thought the time propitious for taking a large army to 
Kundla and establishing himself there. All excepting 
Bboja Wala now united to oppose him, and after two 
days’ furious fighting the Kathis made a counter attack 
by night. Wakhatsinliji, however, had heard of their 
intention, and repulsed them, at the same time sending a 
force round the flank to intercept their return to the 
town. The result of this mancEuvre was that the Kathis 
fled in all directions and Wakhatsinhji entered Kundla. 

Shortly afterwards the Kathis reassembled at Mitiala, 
where they were joined by a small force sent to their aid 
by the Nawab of Junagadh, But the united armies were 
not sufficiently strong to recapture Kundla, and Wakhat- 
sinhji, perceiving their hesitation, took the initiative 
against them, and marching on Mitiala, repeated the 
success he had obtained at Kundla. Bhavnagar troops 
now occupied both places, and Wakhatsinhji next marched 
against the Kathis of Lilia and Gimdaran, who were aided 
by a small force from Junagadh under one Mahomed 
Tora, which had been sent to assist them at their request. 
These places shared the same fate as Kundla and Mitiala, 
and W’akhatsinhji’s power became paramount throughout 
the district. The Khuman Kathis, despairing of getting 
any effectual aid from Junagadh on account of the disorder 
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reigning there, now appealed to Vira Wala,^ a Kathi of 
Jetpur* The Wala Katbis were quite ready to help their 
brethren Ehumans, and Kumpa Wala of Chital, an 
important Kathi stronghold, undertook to amass a strong 
army. He called for aid from the Khachar Kathis, and 
Wajsur Khachar of Jasdan brought a large force to ChitaL 
In a short time the whole of the Kathi fighting men had 
formed themselves into a formidable array under Kumpa 
Wala, and assembled at Chital ready to make a move on 
Bhavnagar. But they waited too long. In A.n. 1793 
Wakhatsinhji, hearing of the forces being collected to 
attack him, decided to attack first. He therefore assembled 
as large an army as he could collect, and calling upon the 
Gohels of Wala and Lathi to join him, marched against 
Chital and invested the Kathi army within the fort. 

Wakhatsinhji took up a strong position outside the 
town and proceeded to batter the walls with his artillery. 
This mode of warfare was little suited to the Kathis, ivho 
chafed at their inaction and much preferred raiding to 
fighting a pitched battle. Gradually the Kathi leaders 
gave up fighting and retired with their followers from the 
fort, Wakhatsinhji waited until the number of the 
defenders had greatly diminished, and then he launched 
his whole army in a vigorous attack upon them. The 
walls were breached and after some hard fighting those 
Kathis who had not fied, or been killed, surrendered, and 
Chital came into Wakhatsinhji’s hands. Kumpa Wala 
fled to Jetpur, while his brother, Bhaya Wala, was taken 
prisoner. Wajsur Khachar rettumed to Jasdan in safety, 
but Wakhatsi^ji hotly pursued the flying Kathis as far 
as Kunkavao, and inflicted great loss upon them. Here 
he released Bhaya Wala, and then returned to Chital, 
where he placed a garrison. He now attacked and cap¬ 
tured Saldi and then immediately marched on Gadhra 
and Botad, which places he subdued without difficulty. 
The Kathis of Babra were also defeated and the town 
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wall demolished, but as the place was mortgaged to the 
Gaekwad of Baroda, Wakhatsmhji refrained from placing 
a garrison there and turned his steps towards Jasdan, 

At Jasdan Wajsur Khachar had prepared to resist. 
But Wakhatsinhji’s artillery proved too strong for him, 
and after witlistanding a siege of hut a few days he fled 
to Bholra, whither Wakhatsinhji pursued him. But he 
escaped, and after leaving garrisons in. all the important 
places he had recently captured from the Kathis, Wakhat- 
sinhji returned to Bhavnagar. 

Jasa Khasia died in A.n. 1T93, and Hamir Khasia, 
seeing the complete defeat of the Kathis, became arodous 
to make peace with Bhavnagar. Wakhatsinhji, realizing 
that it is sometimes advisable to conciliate a foe rather 
than to exasperate him, and having sufficient enemies 
already against him, accepted Hamir Khasia^s overtures. 
On receiving a promise never to rebel, nor to harbour 
enemies of Bhavnagar, he handed over to him ten villages 
under Sedarda and gave twelve under Monpur to his 
nephew, Khima Khasia. 

As soon as the principal Kathi strongholds had heen 
reduced, Wakhatsi^ji found himself opposed by his 
kinsman Unadji Gohel of Palitana, whose one ambition 
was to obtain possession of Sihor, considering that his 
ancestor Kandhoji of Gariadhar had been wrongly dis¬ 
possessed of the fortress by Visoji Gohel two hundred 
years before. He was also jealous of Wakhatsinhji’s 
success, and calling upon the Khuman Kathis, who had 
fled for refuge to the Gir Forest, he promised them revenge 
on Wakhatsinhji for their wrongs if they joined with him 
in his enterprise. He easily and quickly collected a 
substantial force of fighting men, and meditated a march 
on Tana as a preliminary to attacking Sihor, The Bhav¬ 
nagar army had in the meanwhile been paid off and 
disbanded, and Wakhatsinhji found some difficulty in 
raising a sufficient number of men to resist the threatened 
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invasion. But he decided to occupy^ Sihor for the present, 
marched there with such fore'es as he could collect 
m a short time, reaching the fort before Tana had been 
invested. 

Unadji Gohel had meanwhile set out from Palitana, 
but his son Kant^oji, imagining he had discovered some 
ul omen,^ called him back, and the army marched without 
bun. When ^Vakhatsinhji heard of the advance, he 
decided to attack despite his mferioritv in number, his 
army being commanded by Raimalji Gohel. IVhen the 
two armies met the fight began, and almost at once one 
of the leading Kathis was killed. The remaining Kathis 
dismounted to recover his body, seeing which Raimalji 
led a charge of his whole army. The Kathis, in confusion, 
were soon driven off the field, while the disheartened and 
teaderless troops of Palitana broke and fled, hotly pimued 
by Raimaiji's cavalry. 

The defeated Kathis fled to the Gir Forest and Wakhat- 
sii^ji rrtumed to Bha\'nagar after leaving troops to 
defend Tana, Budhna, and Madhra in case of a &esh 
attack The Kathis were not yet beaten, however, and 
Rada Khuman, their leader, pursued guerilla warfare 
against Bhavnagar with vigour. He plundered Langala, 
m lie Umrala district, but Wakhatsinhji coming up 
quicWy with his accustomed dash overtook him at 
Gogh^amdi and inflicted severe punishment on the 
Ra^ forces. They fled in confusion into the forest, and 
Wakhatsinhji returned to Sihor. The Kathis next attacked 
the V\anam Girasias at the instigation of Unadji Gohel 
and they called on l^^khatrinhji for protection. He 
defeated the invaders and drove them away, and at the 
end of A.D. 1704 scarcely a Kathi remained in his territory. 

rhe Maratha army under Shivram Kamedan camped 
at Moti Dharai in A.D. 1795 while engaged on one of their 
^nu^ expeihtions, with the intention of attacking Sihor. 
Wakhatsinhji sent him word that he would he unable to 
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pay any tribute as his country was waste and barren, and 
had suffered much from the wars of the past few years, 
Shivram considered this message to be most insolent, and 
sent back word that unless the tribute were paid at once, 
together with arrears of the past ten years, he would 
proceed to conquer the country and would occupy Bhav- 
nagar town with a permanent garrison. Wakhatsinhji, 
however, felt himself to be sufficiently strong to resist 
the Marathas with a reasonable chance of success, and his 
reply to Shivram was to march against him with his large 
and well-equipped army. The two forces met at Loliana, 
where a fight took place which lasted for three days 
without decided advantage to either side. But a drawm 
battle was in effect a victory for Wakhatsinhji, for the 
Maratha general, realiring that in the event of defeat he 
would meet with resistance from all the remaining chiefs 
of the peninsula and would be refused payment of all 
tribute, decided to retire. The Bhavnagar troops were 
too exhausted and had lost too heavily to follow up their 
advantage, and the crippled Maratha army made its way 
to Hathasni, and thence, after partially recouping, con¬ 
tinued on its collecting expedition, Bhavnagar, however, 
paid no tribute this year. 

While Wakhatsinbii’s attention had been entirely 
taken up by the Marathas, Unadji Gohcl of Fahtana and 
Ilada Khuman thought the time had come for making 
an attack on Sihor. But they ivere beaten back with loss 
by Pathahbai, who was in command of the fort during 
Wakhatsinhji’s absence. Meanwhile the battle of Loliana 
was fought, and Unadji went to Shi\Tam's camp and 
endeavoured to persuade that general to continue fighting 
and to attack Sihor. But he was unsuccessful, for the 
Maratha considered that he w'ould have little chance of 
success against the fort, having been virtually beaten in 
a pitched battle, and the fort having held out against 
Unadji in spite of the weakness of its garrison. Unadji 
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therefore returaed to Palitana^ only just in time to arrive 
there before Wakhatsinhji with his army arrived to invest 
the fort* The attack was conducted with vigour, * and 
Palitana was seriously damaged by Wakhatsinhji’s artil¬ 
lery ; but he failed to obtain an entrance and marched 
away to ravage the surrounding country. Gariadhar was 
plundered, and the army afterwards returned to Bhav- 
nagar. 

But Wakhatsinhji was aUowed little time for reflection 
or peace, and the following year (a,d. 1796) found him 
still fighting strenuously, this time with Nawab Hamcd 
Khan of Junagadh and his former Kathi foes. Mamaya 
Dhankhado, brother of Bhola Dhankhado of Rajula, who 
had been defeated by Wakhatsinhji in a,d. 1784, became 
dissatisfied with his condition of complete subjection to 
Bhavnagar and besought help from the Nawab, offering 
by w'ay of inducement to make over to him a share in 
the town after the Bhavnagar troops should be driven 
out. Uamed Khan had long regarded Wakhatsinhji as 
a powerful rival, but had not yet been able to tiy conclu¬ 
sions in War on a big scale with him on account of the 
disorders in and about Junagadh, which prevented him 
from paying much attention to matters which did not 
directly concern him. He now saw his way to send a 
small force to Rajula, and when this was repulsed he 
augmented it with a further two thousand men, and by 
dint of numbers succeeded in driving out the dcfendcm 
and occupying the fort. On hearing of the faU of Rajula, 
akhatsinhji immediately despatched a considerable force 
to recapture it, ordering troops from Mahuva to co-operate 
in the attack. As a result, before reinforcements could 
arrive from Junagadh, the Nawab’s forces w*ete driven out 
and Rajula w'as again occupied by Wakhatsinliji*s men. 

Hamed Khan now became seriously agitated, and 
determined at all costs to defeat Wakhatsinhji and regain 
ms prestige. He therefore collected as large an army 
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THE BATTLE OF WARAL 


as he could muster and marched on Kundlar which he 
took after a short fight, and then on Rajula. On the way 
he was joined by great ntimbers of Kathis, who now saw 
an opportunity for avenging the many defeats they had 
suffered three years before. The small Bha\'nagar force 
in Rajula was unable to withstand the terrific onslaught 
made upon it, and when its leaders had been killed, and a 
successful defence became hopeless, it surrendered. Having 
captured Rajula, the Nawab decided to attack Bhavnagar, 
to the great delight of the Kathis, who gave him little 
opportunity for changing his mind. Wakhatsinhji was 
undismayed, and marched to meet his opponents with 
all the fighting men he could collect. The armies met at 
Waral, where an indecisive battle was fought, but the 
troops of the Nawab had been so severely handled that 
he was obliged to retire after the fight towards Lathi, and 
encamped at Jarakhia. After a short time spent in 
recouping, he again marched in the direction of Patna, 
Wakhatsinhji advancing from Dhasa to oppose him, A 
furious and indecisive battle again took place, and at the 
end of a day’s fighting both Wakhatsinhji and the Nawab 
were glad to entertain a proposal of peace made by Jiaji 
Jethwa, a near relation of Wakhatsinliji’s brother-in-law, 
Hana Sultanji of Porbaudar, The terms finally agreed 
upon were that Wakhatsinhji should pay tribute to the 
Nawab, who was to resign all claims on Kundla, Rajula, 
and several other places of lesser importance. Peace 
being thus concluded, Wakhatsinhji returned to Bhav- 
nagar, while Nawab Elian marched to Dhandhalpur, 
accompanied by his Dewan, Kalian Sheth (who had 
strongly advised the Nawab to make peace), and attacked 
unsuccessfully the Kathi chief Godad Khawad. 

Wakhatsinhji now decided it would be to his advantage 
to make peace with the Kathis, fearing that they might 
induce the Nawab to attack him again in greater strength 
than before. He therefore offered to restore Chital to 
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Kumpd Wala, and in a.n. 179T the Kathi chief re-occupied 
the totra on the underetanding that he wouJd not assiat 
the Kflthis of Kundk against Rhavnagar, and that he 
wo^d not succour outlaws from the State. The result 
of ^5 became apparent. The Kundla Kathia 

under Hada Khuman seeing their cause against Bhavnagar 
to be hopeless, made complete surrender to Wakhatsinhii 
from whom they received Babriadhar and ten other vil’ 
agre. This further instance of generous treatment to 
his former foes by Wahhatsinhji induced Wajsur Khachar 

quickly 

foltow^ his example and secured the restoration of a 
lands which had been taken from them 
With the pacification of the Kathis, 'V\akhatsinhii 
became frte to turn his attention to the internal develop- 
ment of the ^o^es of his State, and to cultivate hi 
friendship with the British Government, which had been 
M weU begun for him by his father. In A.n. 1802 the 
Briti^ became paramount in Gujarat, and Wakhatsinhji 
was bound to come into close touch with them on account 

fn proximity 

to ^th Gujarat and Baroda. As a result of the Treaty 

between the British Government 

raUect the tribute due from Wakliatsinliji to the latter. 
The centre of Bntish activity, so far as it related to 
Kathmwad, was at this time at Baroda, where a Resident 
had been placed, and Anand Kao Gaekwad was the 
recipient of British support and advice. Several of his 
ene^es had been defeated with the aid of British troops 
m Gujarat and elsewhere, and in A.p, 1804 a powerful 
forte under Babaji Apaji was sent into Saurashtra to 
T^tore the Maratha prestige, which had for some years 
been declining, and to enforee payment of tribute from 
chiefs in the peninsula. Babaji Apaji advanced on 
or, and on arrival at Ambla, ten miles distant from 
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the fort, he sent a demand to Wakhatsinhji for payment 
of the annual levy. Wakhatsinhji refused to comply 
with the request, and prepared to resist the Marathas at 
Sihor, Babaji Apaji now advanced, but was unable to 
compel the surrender of Wakhatsinhji in spite of the most 
determined assaults which were made. 

Finally the Marathas were obliged to retire, but in 
the following year they again inarched against Wakhat¬ 
sinhji at Bhavnagar, determined this time to be successful 
at all costs. The Marathas entrenched themselves near 
the Gadhechi River, and for ten days maintained a con¬ 
tinuous artillery fire on the town. The assault was, 
however, beaten off, but the town had been severely 
battered, and Wakhatsinhji perceiving that in the end 
he must be beaten, agreed with a good grace to pay the 
tribute demanded, on receipt of which Babaji Apaji 
raised the siege and retired. 

Wakhatsinhji had now made peace with all his prin¬ 
cipal enemies, with the exception of Unadji Gohel of 
Palitana. In a.d. 1806 Jadeja Kumhhoji of Gondal came 
to Bha-vTiagar to mediate between the two Gohcl ctiiefs, 
and he carried some weight since his son had married 
Wakhatsinhji*s daughter. His efforts ended in success, 
for W'akhatsinhji and Unadji became reconciled at Lavarda, 
the latter making his kinsman a present of the village of 
Pingli, near Talaj a, to commemorate the occasion. 

In the next year Colonel Walker, on behalf of the 
British Government, entered Kathiawad with the Maratha 
army, and with his advent a new era was opened, making 
the year a.d. 1807 for ever memorable in the history of 
the peninsula. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
(a-D. 1807-1808) 

The reasons leading to the entry of the British into 
Kathiawad were for the most part twofold : firstly those 
affecting the interests of the inhabitants of the peninsula; 
and secondly those relating to the state of friendship 
existing between the British Government and the Gaekwad 
of Baroda, We have already seen that a Resident had 
been stationed at Baroda and that British troops had 
recently acted in conjunction with the Gaekwad’s army 
in the task of pacifying Gujarat, and putting down rebellion 
elsewhere. Consequently it followed that when year by 
year the Marathas met with refusals to pay tribute, and 
even with active resistance while engaged in collecting 
their dues in Kathiawad, some means had to be devised 
whereby regular payments should he made and bloodshed 
avoided. In addition to this, a number of chiefs which 
included Jadeja Sataji, brother of Jam Jasaji of Nawa- 
nagar, the Jadeja chief of Morvi, and the Kathis of Chital, 
Jetpur and Kundla, had applied to the British for assist^ 
ance against their more powerful oppressors. In conse¬ 
quence of these considerations, it was arranged and decided 
that Colonel Alexander Walker, Resident at Baroda, 
should accompany the Maratha army on its expedition 
under Babaji Apaji in A,n, 1807 with authority to fix the 
amounts of tribute to be paid by each State, and to decide 
where British aid should be extended to supplicant chiefs 
and to what extent. There were, indeed, further reasons 
for taking such action. In a.o. 1S03 the Hana of Por- 
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bandar had plundered property belonging to the Persian 
ambassador, for which no redress had been taken. It 
was necessary to take steps to prevent the possibility of 
such outrages in future. In addition to this, the Nawab 
of Junagadh had plundered a quantity of wheat belonging 
to the British, and had robbed an inhabitant of Bombay 
of some valuable property, for which acts of aggression it 
had so far been impossible to exact compensation. 

When Colonel Walker entered the peninsula in A.Di 
1807 the country was in a state of chronic disorder and 
desolation, the result primarily of the annual Maratha 
expeditions. The villages of xThalawad were few and 
those in a miserable state, while their inhabitants lived 
in a constant state of fear of aggression. The land was 
destitute of woods and trees to such an extent that fuel 
was practically unprocurable, while cultivation was scarcely 
imdertaken. The population of the country districts had 
almost entirely disappeared throughout the province, the 
people preferring to seek safety in walled towms. On 
the road between Kandoma and Rajkot alone, no less 
than thirty towns and villages had been laid waste and 
were nothing but deserted ruins. Such villages as were 
not deserted were mortgaged to creditors, the lives of the 
villagers and their families being regarded as security for 
the payment of revenue. The chiefs themselves were 
poor, and m most eases it was quite impossible for them 
to produce their dues when tribute was demanded of them 
by the Marathas. In short, everything was chaos and 
confusion, and great misery was the lot of all those who 
W'ere unable to exact a hvelihood from others less fortunate 
even than themselves. Rapine and robbery were rampant 
throughout the country, and the hand of every man was 
against his neighbour, 

Babaji Apaji, after marching through Jhalawad, pro¬ 
ceeded with Colonel ^Valker to Morvi, where a condition 
of great disorder prevailed. After prolonged proceedings 
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owing to the violent nature of a quarrel then existing 
between Morvi and Mali a, settlements were finally arrived 
atj and the representatives of the British and Gaekwad^s 
Governments went on towards Nawanagar, Here the 
first opportunity presented itself of showing the chiefs of 
Kathiawad something of the methods which the British 
government intended to use in relation to them. It 
happened that when Jam Jasaji, on the death of Meraman 
Khawas in a.d. 1800, for the first time became the master 
of his State, he showed characteristics in comparison with 
which the methods of Meraman Ehawas were far prefer¬ 
able. He began at once to oppress his people of every 
class, not even sparing his brother Sataji, and encroached 
upon his neighbours^ territories whenever and wherever 
possible. As a result he was soon on the worst terms with 
all about him, and numbers of Jadeja kinsmen went into 
outlawry a^inst him, leaving their villages depopulated, 
and attacking any part of Nawanagar territory where a 
blow would be calculated to do most harm. Jadeja 
Sataji fled to Jodia, and Ids request for help against his 
tyrannical brother was among the most urgent of those 
received by the British. 

x4n instance of Jam Jasaji’s policy is afforded by his 
dealings with the Kathis, When Meraman Khawas had 
died, Wajsur Khachar of Jasdan journeyed to Nawanagar 
to congratulate the Jam on his assumption of his rightful 
status. He presented his host with a Kathi mare, one 
of a breed of horses for which the Kathis had long been 
famous. The Jam, however, disapproved of the animal 
and returned it to Wajsur Khachar ^ter he had gone back 
to Jasdan. The Kathi, being hurt, gave the mare away 
to a charan, on hearing which the Jadeja declared he had 
been insulted and prepared to march on Jasdan, IVajsur 
Khachar accordingly began to make raids into Halar, 
but the army from Nawanagar proved too powerful for 
him and he fled to Limbdi, and thence to Bhavnagar. 
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The J&m burnt Jasdan and ravaged the BUrrounding 
country^ and Wajsur Khachar on making peace was 
obliged to pay a heavy fine—receiving, however, from 
the Jam an undertaking that he should not be molested 
for eight years. 

Shortly before Colonel Walker and the Maratha army 
under Bahaji Apaji reached Nawanagar territory, the 
Makrani mercenaries of the Rana of Porhandar quarrelled 
with a body of Arab soldiers in the service of the same 
ruler. As a result of the dispute, the Makranis to the 
numher of eight hundred men suddenly left Porbandar 
and seized the fort of Kandoma, some sixteen miles distant 
towards the North-East. At first they declared they would 
surrender the fort to the Rana when they had received 
arrears of pay which they claimed. The Rana, being 
anxious to avoid bloodshed, agreed to their demands, but 
the Makranis then refused to accept the money, and 
declared their intention of selling the fort to some other 
chief for as high a price as they could command. Accord- 
ingly in a.d. 1807 they approached Nawab Hamed Khan 
of Junagadh, as being the most likely purchaser, asking in 
return that they may be employed in his service. But 
the Nawab rejected the offer, and the mutineers now 
made the same proposal to Jam Jasaji. The Jam, con¬ 
trary to all principle and custom, closed with the offer, and 
paying over a sum of three lakhs of torts to the Makranis, 
took possession of the fort. 

Besides thus violating the unwritten laws of conduct 
as between chiefs at peace with each other, he transgressed 
the well-established rule to the effect that so long as the 
Gaekwad’s tribute-collecting forces (known as the Mulk- 
giri army) remained in the peninsula, all acts of war as 
between chiefs must be suspended, and any armies abroad 
must retire to their forts, there to remain until the Marathas 
had left the province. The Jam was therefore called 
upon to surrender the fort, but he refused to comply with 
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the order, and on the contrary made preparations for 
resistance. The Gaekwad’s representative acted with 
great restraint, and while the Maratha army and the small 
British detachment accompanying it remained encamped 
at Catu, he and Colonel Walker made every effort to settle 
the dispute peacefully. The disaffected Jadejas were 
prevented by their influence from attacking the Jam. 
which they were moat anxious to do on seeing the strong 
support they imagined they were likely to receive. Rana 
Haloji promised that the whole of the money paid to the 
Makranis would be given back on the surrender of the 
fort, and even offered to cede an equivalent amount of 
territory elsewhere. But these pacific proposals were met 
by the Jam with a curt refusal; and as a result Babaji 
.\paji advanced with bis forces to Jiwapur, eighteen miles 
from Nawana^^r. 

Here the terms were repeated to the Jam with greater 
force, but he still refused to entertain them in spite of 
the fact that he could not hope to prove successful should 
fighting ensue. He merely pleaded that he should be 
aUowed to retain what he had acquired, and that if he 
had committed any offence it should be excused him. 
In the ordin^ course of events, the Maratha army would 
now have laid waste the Jam's dominions and compelled 
him to surrend^ ; but the Marallias had agreed to follow 
the English jmlicy of doing as little harm as possible while 
collating tribute, and this time another course was 
decided upon. Realizing it would create a very bad 
precedent to allow the Jam to retain his unlawfully pro¬ 
cured gains with impunity, and actuated by the principles 
above mentioned. Colonel Walker and Babaji Apaji 
advanced against Handoma, and in November a.d. 1807 
after two hours* fighting, captured the place, handing it 
over to Rana Haloji, its rightful owner, on December S 
of the same year. 

In view of the assistance rendered in recovering the 
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fort for ium, the Rana was called upon to pay a nazararui 
of twenty thousand rupees, and a few days after the place 
had been handed over, a settlement of the tribute due to 
the Gaekwad from Potbandar was drawn up and signed 
by all parties. It may here be remembered that Rana 
Haloji had deposed his father, Rana Sultanji, in a.d. 1S04 
on aecount of the latter's inability to rule, and he acted 
BS !)Iartager of the State on behalf of his father until 
his death in a.d. 1812, predeceasing Mm by about one 
year. 

The settlement of the Bhavnagar affairs was now 
undertaken, and here certain difficulties presented them* 
selves, which w’ere not finally overcome until a.d. 1816. 
After the Treaty of Bassein in A.D. 1802, when the Peshwa 
of Poona authorized the British Government to receive 
Wakhatsinhji Gohcl’s tribute, the rights of the latter in 
the districts of Dhandhuka, Gogha, and Ranpur became 
a subject of dispute. iVhilc the British collected the 
revenues, Wakiiatsinhji was permitted to retain civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over the three districts, and this 
system of dual control was doomed to failure. Wakiiat¬ 
sinhji had cultivated terms of friendship with the Brirish 
Government, and realized to the full the security in the 
undisputed possession of his territories and conquests he 
was thereby afforded. But he resented stoutly tlie mter* 
ference in the affairs of the three places which the terms 
of the Treaty of Basscin rendered necessary. Nevertheless 
he met in a friendly spirit the wishes of Colonel Walker 
and the Gackwad's Government and a settlement was 
satisfactorily concluded. 

Colonel AValker now proceeded to the permanent settle¬ 
ment of the tribute due by Jimagadh to the Marathaa. 
Matters were complicated here by the personal feelings 
existing at the time between Raghunathji and the Dewan 
of Baroda, V'ithal Rao. Raghunathji was represented to 
Colonel Walker as aspiring to overthrow' the rule of the 
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Aflwab, and to talce his place. Colonel Walkerj howcTer, 
disbelieved the story and supported Raghunathji, enquiring 
from the Nawab why the ^'illages given to the family of 
Ama^i in a.d. 1784 had been subsequently re-appropriatcd 
by him, although the Maratha general,’Rupoji Sindhia, 
had been a party to the arrangements made on that 
wcasion. Amarji’s sons were living in Kutiana when 
Colonel Walker came to Kathiawad, and were still dis¬ 
possessed of their property, while the Nawab^s Dewan 
was one Rewashankar, who had accepted the post, and 
held it, through the influence and support of Babaji Apaji. 
After the settlement had been effected, a flue was imposed 
on the Nawab for the plundering of some British ships 
canying wheat to Bombay by the pirates of Navi Bandar. 

The Nawab offered no opposition to the scheme pro¬ 
posed to liim of fixing the amount of tribute to be paid 
annually to the Marathas, and appreciated the advantages 
to be obtained from a peaceful settlement. The past few 
years of his rule had been a time of great disorder and 
much fighting, and he welcomed the abolition of the annua] 
^sitation of the Mulkgiri army, which inevitably brought 
distress and suffering in its train. 

By virtue of their positions as tlie representatives of 
Moghal rule in Saurashtra, the Nawabs of Junagadh had 
long been acci^tomed to make expeditions to eoilect 
tribute on their own account. These collections had 
usually resulted in their obtaining a sum of between two 
and three lakhs of rupees on each occasion they were 
undertaken, and by these means the Nawab’s troops 
were accustomed to he paid. This practice was now 
discontinued, and the Nawab undertook to send no more 
armies beyond liis own territories. In return he was to 
^eive a fixed sum annually, which the British and the 
Gackwad’s Government undertook should be discharffed 
regularly, “ 

The settlements of Rajkot, Gondal, Dhrol, and Nawa- 
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Eagar, together with those of the many smaller States 
comprising Halar were next undertaken, after which 
Colonel Walker moved into that central part of the 
peninsula inhabited by the Kathis, properly known as 
Kathiawad. As the Kathis had recently been severely 
punished both by Jam Jasaji and by Wakhatsinhji Gohel, 
and had called upon the British for aid, in no instance was 
an exhibition of force necessary in arranging the settle¬ 
ments regarding them, although they existed under so 
many distinct chiefs. They had suffered greatly of late 
years from both Rajputs and Marathas, and besides being 
glad of the protection now olTered them, they, in common 
with all other people in Sauraslitra, welcomed the prospect 
of the discontinuance of the Maratha Mulkg;iri system. 
Colonel Walker found the Katliis in a very poor state 
of prosperity. Originally a tribe of nomads, wandering 
abroad throughout the peninsula, and possessing no 
landed property they could rightly call their own, they 
had gradually obtained from various Rajput rulers grants 
of villages and lands as a price for not plundejing the 
remaimng portions of their territories. Other portions 
of the province they usurped, and in course of time they 
became settled in those parts which were called after 
them. Their chief towns were Than, Jasdan, Jetpur, and 
Chital, and the last named they received from small 
Rajput chieftains who stipulated only for the payment in 
return of a fixed sum for their subsistence. Cliita! even¬ 
tually became quite a commercial centre, as the result of 
an incident whereby a trader set up a business in the 
town, A wealthy bania at Amrcli had been maltreated 
and disgraced, and had fled to Chital, leaving his property 
behind him. He there agreed with the Kathis to give 
them one half of wliatever they might recover for him, 
and they, only too glad of an excuse for raiding, undertook 
on these terms to get what they could. They raided 
Amreli and recovered all the merchant’s goods and money, 
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the sight of which made them covet the whole. They 
thereupon decided to kill the bunia so thst they might 
retain it, but one of their women reproached them' for this 
contemplated act of treachery and succeeded in inducing 
them to abandon the idea. Instead, therefore, they 
handed over to the bania the whole of his goods, and as 
a result of their generosity and justice he decided to set 
up in trade at Chital. The chiefs of this place now deter¬ 
mined to abandon their predatoiy’ habits, and they began 
to protect industry and merchants. 

This new mode of life soon had its effect, and the 
Kathis of Chital quickly gained a reputation for justice, 
and for exertions in protecting their subjects in troublous 
times. Soon afterwards Nawab Bahadur Khan of Juna- 
gadh, approving of their reformation, presented them in 
about A.15. 1760 with the towns of Mendarda, Bilkha, and 
Jetpur, reserving only to himself the right of taking a 
foi^h part of the revenue of each place. In a,d, 1807 
Chital afforded an unique instance of reformed Kathis 
The shareholders Uved in harmony and unity, but the 
prosperity of the place had not entirely recovered from 
the effects of its faU to Wakhatsinhji of Bha^magar in 
A.D. 1798. The marriage customs of the Kathis were 
and are, entirely different from those of anv other com- 
mumty inhabiting the peninsula. We have'aiTcady seen 
that they were divided into two classes—“ Sakhayats,” 
OT those with property (i.e. the descendants of the Wala 
Rajput AVerawal who married originally the KatM woman 
Rupdc), and *\4waratyaa,” or those Kathis not so 
descended, and that the member of one of these classes 
must always marry into the other. All thus Uve on terms 
of complete equality. 

Their laws of inheritance determine that all descendants 
receive an equal share of the property of a dead man, with 
perhaps a slight addition known as " Motap *' in the case 
of the eldest son. Thus all property quickly became split 
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up into small shares, and the result of these divisions is 
that in many cases the descendants of a once wealthy 
chief have become small holders of little or no importance. 
In former days they lived almost entirely by plunder, and 
franMy called themselves thieves. But the results of 
Colonel Walker’s settlement soon manifested itself, and 
the Kathis finally settled down to a regular and orderly 
existence. The various tributes due by the chiefs of 
Saurashtra had now been completed, and in only two 
cases was it found that tribute of no kind was paid. The 
whole of Diu now belonged to the Portugese, who were 
quite independent, and in like manner Jafrabad, the port 
of Babriawad, some twenty miles East of Diu on the South 
coast, owed nothing either to the Marathas or to the 
Nawab of Junagadh. 

Jafrabad.—or more properly Muzafarabad, from the 
name of its founder, Mtizafar Shah, in a.u. 1375—is a 
seaport toivn surrounded by a strong w-all belonging to 
the Nawab of Janjira, and famous for the fish known as 
Bombay Duck,*’ which are annually caught in great 
numbers off its coast. In a.d. 1807 Colonel Walker was 
unable to ascertain how the fort and district came to be 
independent. It is owned by Sldis, or Abysslnians, from 
whom the present Nawab of Janjira is descended, and 
who had established themselves in India some time during 
the fifteenth century. Mahomedan pirates used the place 
as a stronghold until conquered by Sidi llilal of Surat, 
who levied on the pirates a heavy ^e, which they proved 
unable to pay. They therefore sold Jafrabad to the Sidi, 
who in his turn in A.n. 1762 sold the place to the Sidi 
Nawab of Janjira, on account of the unsettled condition of 
affairs in Saurashtra. Sidi Htlal became a general in the 
Nawab’s service and remained at Jafrabad. The Sidis 
became admirals of the Moghal ficet, and on the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Mahomedan authority in Gujarat, themselves 
took to piracy, for which purpose Jafrabad formed a 
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coDvenient base. By their courage and activity they had 
succeeded m maintaining their independence and paid 
tribute to none. 

The immediate result of Colonel Walker’s settlement 
was that Kathiawad became blessed with peace such as 
the peninsula had not enjoyed for very many years. 
The most important feature was the cessation of the 
annual march throughout the province of the Maratha 
Mulkgiri army. This forces coming each yeaT| plaved 
more havoc than a flight of locusts would have done. Its 
path was marked hy spoliation and desolation, and it was 
a Hxed principle with the officer in command to get as 
much money as possible out of the chiefs and people. 
Inversely the chiefs endeavoured to pay as little as pos¬ 
sible, and consequently no fixed standard of collection 
was set, and the amount collected varied according to the 
power and ahility of the parties. As a result no remission 
was ever allowed, but arrears were perforce permitted to 
accumulate, although no commander was ever content 
with less than his predecessor of the previous year had 
collected. But revenue failed to increase, largely owing 
to the presence of the collecting army itself^ and arrears 
mounted up to great proportions which most of the chiefs 
could never hope to satisfy even had they wished. The 
hfaratha system of domination had proved a failure. 

Colonel Walker temained in Kathiawad until a.u. 
180®, when he left the province, but it was not until after 
treaties made m a.d. 1817 and a.d. 1820 that the British 
Government became the paramount power in the penin¬ 
sula, and imti] a.d. 1822 it was governed by an officer 
of the Gaekwad of Baroda, whose headquarters were at 
Amrcli, The consent of the Peshwa of Poona to the 
permanent settlement had not been asked, and after the 
lease of his rights, which he had made to the Gaekwad, 
had expired, he refused to agree to its terms. By the 
treaty of a.d. 1817, however, he ceded all his rights in 
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Kftthiawad to the British Government, while in 1820 
the Gaetwad agreed not to make any demands on tee 
province except through the British* The last vestige 
of any independent authority disappeared two years later, 
when the Nawab of Junagadh resigned into the hands of 
the British the responsibility for collection of the tribute 
due to him, surrendering one-quarter of the whole amount 
to meet the expenses so incurred. 


CHAPTER XV 
(a.d. 1808 - 1823 ) 

While Colonel Walker was still in KatMawad» disturbances 
broke out in Porbandar, where Prathira], the son of Rana 
Haloji, rebelled against his father and seized the fort at 
Chbaya. All the efforts to dislodge him failed, and finall y 
the Rana asked aid from the British. A force was sent 
to co-operate with Mm, and after a siege lasting for two 
hours the fort of Chhaya fell and Prathiraj surrendered, 
after having been wounded. His grandmother, who was 
with him in the fort, when captured ivas found to be 
wearing golden anklets, and the victors, greedy for spoil, 
cruelly cut off her feet to procure them. Porbandar was 
now placed under British protection and a detachment of 
one hundred men was stationed in the fort for the protec¬ 
tion of the Rana. The Rana ceded one-half of the revenue 
of the port to the British, in return for which they advanced 
him fifty thousand rupees, so that he might pay off a 
portion of his debt to the Gaekwad’s Government. 

Nawab Hamed Khan of Junagadh died in a.i>. 1811 , 
and was succeeded by his son, Bahadur Khan, who was 
eighteen years of age and had been brought up at Patan, 
whither, with Ms mother, he had been sent some 3fiears 
before on account of a supposed attempt ha'ving been made 
by her to set fire to the Nawab’s peiaee at Junagadh. 
Raghunathji was at this time at Kutiana, where he had 
been living for the past seven years, and fearing so young 
and ittexpeticnced a Nawab might lead the State into 
trouble at a particularly critical time, the principal men 
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JAM DEFKiTED 

of Jimagadli besought Raghunathji once again to fake up 
the reins of office, 'which he consented to do, and he once 
more became Dewan. 

Although the capture of Kandoma fort by Colonel 
Walker had humbled Jam Jasaji of Nawanagar and had 
lowered his prestige in the eyes of the whole of Saurashtt^ 
he still refused to act reasonably. Both Jadeja Sataji, 
his brother, and the Rao of Kachh^ could get no satisfac¬ 
tion of their just claims against him, and sought help from 
the British and the Gaekwad. Matters came to a head 
when one of the Jam’s Arabs shot a British officer at Gop 
and then fled to Modpur. A demand was made for his 
surrender, but the Jam refused to deliver up the murderer. 
Accordingly the combined armies under Captain Carnac 
and Fatehsinha Rao Gaekwad marched against Kawa- 
nagar. For two days artillery bombarded the fort, with 
such effect that the Rajputs gave way and wished to 
surrender. The Jam was now obliged to sue for peace, 
and on February 23, 1812, he agreed to surrender the 
murderer, to destroy Modpur fort, to settle the claims of 
Kachlt, to provide maintenance for his brother Sataji 
by handing over to him thirteen villages, to pay to the 
Gaekwad succession itasiarana of twenty-five thousand 
rupees, and to perform certain other clauses of minor 

importance. , 

As soon as the operations against Jam Jasaji were 
concluded, the allied forces marched towards Junagadh 
and encamped at Lai wad, a distance of about eight miles 
from the town. Captain Camae and Fatehsinha Rao 
Gaekwad now demanded from the young Naw'ab the 
ncaarana due on his succeeding his fatlier. The Nawab 
and Dewan Ragh'Unathji contemplated resisting, and made 
preparations for defence, but peaceful measures ultimately 
prevailed, and Raghunathji accompanied the British and 
the Gaekwad’s representatives to AnireU, there to arrange 
the matter in question. The enemies of the Dewan now 
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persuaded the Kawab that he was about to make some 
agreement to the pieiudic?e of the State, and the Nawab 
acTOrdingljr wrote to Amreli asking for the negotiations 
to be cancelled and stating that he would agree to what¬ 
ever were necessary'. Raghunathji, who had pledged 
himself to hand over some villages, now returned to 
Junagadh, where he learnt that land woidd on no account 
be handed oyer, but there would be no objection on the 
part of the Nawab to paying nazarana in cash. Raghu- 
nathji, accordingly, seeing his position in the matter to be 
impt^ible, resigned the Dewanship and retired to Kutiana. 

No sooner was the Nawab’s able minister out of power 
when Dewan Vithal Rao of Baroda, by means of making 
large bribes in well^jonsidered quartets, procured from 
the young Nawab a deed consigning the districts of Amreli 
and Kodinar to the Gaekwad. This obtained, Amreli 
fort was strongly rebuilt, and both places became a very 
fruitful source of revenue to the Baroda State. 

In the foUowing year, a.d. 1813, Fateh Mahomed from 
Kachh made his final descent upon Halar. CoUeeting a 
large army he crossed the Kami, and on hearing news of 
ms arrival Jam Jasajt became seriously perturbed. He 
^lled on Raghunathji for aid, who despatched his brother 
Ranch odji with thrce hundred men and nne gun to 
Nawanagar. Fateh Mahomed had not yet penetrated 
far into the peninsula, and the Nawanagar army took up 
a position at Hadiana under the command of Gajsinhji 
Jbala and Goka] IChavras. The two latter did not work 
in agreement with Ranchodji, and the latter on his own 
account attacked the array of the Rao by night. His 
astonishment was ^eat when a flag of truce was displayed 
by Sundarji Shavji, the British native Agent, who had 
been to Kachh to buy horses, and who now produced a 
letter from Captain Carnac enjoining the cessation of 
hostilities. A truce for three days was concluded, and 
lateh Mahomed agreed meanwhile to restore everything 


PLAGUE AND F.VMINE 

pliindercd and to pay compensation for everytliing burnt. 
But he proved faithless to his word, and before the three 
da vs had elapsed fled with his army and crossed the Rann, 
hotly pursued by the Nawanagar forces, who succeeded 
in capturing the whole of his baggage. The next day a 
force of British and the Gaekwad’s troops arrived under 
Colonel Crutchlcy, who crossed the Rann and pursued the 
Kachh army as far as Kotara, after which they returned. 
Fateh Mahomed died shortly afterwards, and in the 
following year Jam Jasaji also died, being succeeded in 
Nawanagar by his brother Sataji, who had for some time 
been living under the protection of the British and the 
Gackwad at Amreli. 

Kathiawad was devastated by famine through want of 
rain in a.d. 1813, which disaster was put doivn to a comet 
being seen for nearly four months earlier in the year; 
while in A.ii. 1814 an epidemic of some unknown nature 
attacked the province, of which many people died. The 
chroniclers of the time describe this mysterious malady 
as a pestilence, but there can be little doubt that plague, 
possibly for the first tim e, made its appearance within 
the peninsula. 

Intrigue now began to play a large part in guiding the 
affairs of Katbiaw*ad, and two rival parties appear to 
have come into existence, the one supporting Dewan 
Raghunathji, and the other favouring his enemy, Dewan 
Vithal Rao of Baroda. Sundarji Shavji, the British native 
Agent, and an influ ential person under the conditions 
then pervading the province, was a partisan of Dewan 
Vithal Rao, Feeling between the two parties ran high, 
each trying hard to effect the downfall of the other. Thus 
it happened that in a,d. 1815 an officer in the employ of 
Nawab Bahadur Khan, by name Jaroadar Mukbasam, 
who was an adherent of Dewan Vithal Rao, entered one 
day the Rang Mahal palace at Junagadh, and attempted 
to lay violent hands on the Nawab. Before any harm 
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could be done, however, Jamadaxs Salim and Hasan, two 
attendants who happened to be present, interposed, and 
Umar ^lukhasam was driven out of the palace, fortunate 
to escape with his life. He retired to his house, where he 
took up an attitude of threatening defiance. The Nawab 
now began to fear that he might be joined by other dis¬ 
affected persons, and so called upon Raghunathji for aid. 
Shortly afterwards Ranchodji, the latter’s brother, was 
sent to Captain Ballantyne to obtain aid from the British, 
and a force under Colonel Aston at once marched to 
Junagadh. 

Seeing the British troops and two guns preparing to 
storm his house, Umar Mukhasam surrendered, and was 
expelled from Junagadh with ignominy. Captain Ballan- 
tyiie now negotiated with the Nawab, with the result that 
the vtUages of Timbdi and Piplia were handed over to 
the Jamadar, together with a large sum of money, in 
payment of debts due to him. The Nawah also consented 
to reappoint Raghunathji as Dewan, and to make the 
appointment an hereditary one for the members of Be wan 
Amarji’s family. This was In a.b. 1816, and in the 
following year the Nawab, out of gratitude for the help 
given in his difficulties with XJmar J\lukhasam, agreed to 
waive for ever any right to tribute from Dhandhuka, 
Ranpur, and Gogh a, w'hich factor tended In a great measure 
to lessen the friction and difficulty the administration of 
these tluec districts occasioned. The rights of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over them, Tvliicli had been allowed 
to remain with Wakhatainliji of Bha\Tiagar after the 
Treaty of Rassein in a.d. 1803, had recently been resumed 
by the British Government under somewhat exceptional 
circumstances. 

During the famine of a.d. 1S14 some low-caste people 
in Bhavnagar territory killed and ate a cow, a grave 
offence in the eyes of a Hindu. Wakhatsinhji heard of 
this circumstance, and immediately had the offenders 
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imprisoDcd—^subsequently^ on the advice of his Ministers, 
causing them to be put to death. The facts of the case 
became known to the British Government, who considered 
that Wakhatsinliji acted contrary to all principles of 
morality in considering that for the death of a cow several 
men should suffer the heaviest penalty it is possible to 
inflict, especially since the time was one of acute famine, 
when starvation was causing many deaths throughout 
the province. They therefore decided that an example 
should be made, with the result shown above. Wakhat- 
sinhji never recovered from the blow occasioned by this 
loss of power, and being an old man it doubtless had the 
effect of hastening his end. He died in the same year, 
at the age of sixty-eight. He was succeeded in Bhavnagar 
by his son Wajesinhji, who had had already four years’ 
experience in the administration of the State, which had 
been virtually entrusted to hini in a.d. 1S12. 

The death of Wakhatsinhii Gohel removed &om 
Kathiawad one of the most famous men that ancient 
country has produce d. O f an active and ambitious nature, 
combined with prudence and sagacity, he began almost 
from the day he assumed the administration of his State 
to make himself as powerful as possible. He rightly 
discerned that the Kathiawad of those times was no place 
for any but the strong. He saw around him many 
evidences of the misfortimes of the weak at the liands of 
the more powerful, and he determined that the territories 
to which he had succeeded should not be allowed to 
dimmish in size and that he would make himself sufficiently 
strong to protect and hold them against aggressors. The 
signs of the times were not lost on him, and he was not 
slow to cultivate friendsliip with the British, whom he 
aided greatly by his efforts in putting down piracy, the 
common enemy of both. His ambitions often overruled 
his better nature, and considerations of honour and justice 
were oB;en forced to take a secondary place before self- 
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interest and the ensuring of success to his schemes. Having 
engaged in any* undertaking, he pursued it with vigour, 
and persevered in it to the end, never permitting himself 
to be shaken from his resolve. At the same time, while 
allowing nothing to stand in his way, He was not over- 
scrupulous in his employment of force, intrigue, or artifice 
to accomplish his ends. He was feared and respected by 
all around him, and by Ms death the Bhavnagar State 
lost a strong ruler, who had raised it in status and 
importance until it occupied a commanding position in 
KatMawad affairs. 

When Jam Sataji succeeded his brother in Nawanagar, 
he was incapable of ruling on account of his indulgence 
in opium, and Jam Jasaji had arranged that after his 
death one Jagiiwan Devji should manage the affairs of 
the State, This plan, however, did not quite suit Rani 
Acbhuba, widow of Jam Jasaji, and she Induced Jagjiwan 
Devji’s rival, named Motirarn Buch, to stir up rebellion. 
This man succeeded in his designs, and the Arab soldiers 
from Maskat, who garrisoned the forts of Kandorna and 
Pardhari, revolted and created much devastation, Jagji¬ 
wan now appealed to the British and the Gacfcwad’s 
Government for aid, and on the Jam agreeing to pay the 
expenses of the expedition, a force of about one thousand 
men proceeded against Kandoma. The Arabs issued from 
the fort to meet their enemies in the open hand to hand, 
but they were no matcli for disciplined troops and were 
driven back with loss and in confusion. The fort sur¬ 
rendered, as also did Pardhari, which place the army 
next attacked. The Arabs fied to Jodia and the two 
places were handed over to the Jam. 

At Jodia the Arabs sought and obtained protection 
from Sangram Khawas ; and the Jam, who cherished a 
grudge against this man, asked the British to march 
against him for thus sheltering the Arabs. A force \mder 
Colonel East was therefore detached to proceed against 
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Jodia, at whicli place it arrived about the mid^e of the 
rainy season. On seeing the force arrayed against him, 
Sangram Kliawas lost heart and came out pale and 
trembUng to ask for quarter. He surrendered the fort 
with all its artillery and ammunition, and ^ his own 
baggage. He himself was escorted to Morvi. and after¬ 
wards arrangements were made whereby he was to 
Amran for bis maintenance. Sundarji Sha^i,thc British 
Ao^ent* was then given Balambha and Jodia districts m 
farm for eight years, agreeing to pay to the Bnt^h and 
the Gackwad the instalments of the sum promised by 
the Jam for the aid they had recently given him, 

Sundarji Shavii now aspired to the Dewanship of 
Junagadh, and by way of preparing a path for InmselT, 
succeeded in placing Dewau Eaghimathji in an unfavou^ 
able light before the Nawab. He promised that were he 
himself Dewau, he would recover TJpleta and Dhoraji for 
Junagadh, and also Mangrol and Wadasinor (Balasmor) 
in Gujarat, which was in the possession of a branch of the 
Bahi family. The British GovemmOTt supported Sun- 
darji, and eventually he succeeded in being appomted 
Dewan in a.d. 1818, much to the disgust of Eaghunathji, 
whose whole-hearted enmity he thus earned. But Raghu- 
nathji was permitted little time for indulging m counter- 
intrigue, for in the following year he died. 

On June 10, a.d. 1819, Kathiawad experienced 
a most severe earthquake, which caused much alarm. 
Porbandar, Morvi, and Amran suffered cxteu^ive^, 
many houses being destroyed and many deaths thereby 

Captain Bamewali was appointed to be the fipt 
Political Agent sent to Kathiawad to represent the British 
Government on the establishment of an Agency at Rajkot 
in AD. 1820, following on the Gaekwad of Barodas 
agreement that year to make no demands on the Kathiawad 
cLfs except through the British. Colonel Ualkers 
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settlement now bore Jruit, and the British assumed the 
general administratron of the province, u^hile they under¬ 
took to collect and pay annually the sunis due from the 
tribute-paying chiefs to the llaratlias. Thus passed away 
the last vestige of direct Maratha sway over the peniia- 
aula, although an officer of the Gaekwad's Government 
resided at Amreli in nominal charge of the province for 
two years longer. 

On the death of Jam Sataji of Nawanagar in a.h. 
he had no heir and was succeeded by Jam Ramnalji, son 
of Jadeja Jasaji of Bhanwad and adopted son of Jam 
Jasaji. But Bai Achhuba instigated one Jamadar Fakir 
Mahomed to attempt what Meraman KMwas had so 
successfully accomplished, and to relegate the Jam to the 
background, himself carrying on the administration. The 
young Jam, however, strongly resented this procedure, 
and expelled Fakir iMahomed from Nawanagar, making it 
quite clear to all that he intended to administer his State 
without raterference. He was an intrepid hunter, and 
not at all a man to be trifled with. 

The Kathis now began again to the of the, to them, 
strange and peaceful existence wlvich they had enjoyed 
since Colonel Halker entered the peninsula in a.d. 1807, 
and to appease their hunger for fighting they attacked 
Bhavnagar territory. The death of Wakhatsinhji in 
A.D. 1816 had removed the strong hand they feared, and 
in A.D, 1820 the Khuman Kathis of Kundla, under Hada 
Khuman, burnt Babariadhar and Barbatann, and plundered 
Mitiala and Nesri. The commander of the Bhavnagar 
^ops at Kundla, hearing of their exploit, and being 
jomed by detachments from Amreli and Lathi, marched 
against the Kathis. who, however, succeeded in evading 
mm and in reaching the refuge of the Gir Forest, GheSa 
Kh^an, the son of Hada Khuman, was sufficiently 
i^ortunate to get cut off, and sought shelter at Aniba. 
The Lathi detachment pursued him here, and in the fight 
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which ensued he was shot. For this reason the Kathis 
will not to this day drink water in Lathi temtory. 

On hearing the news of the death of his son, Hada 
Khuman planned an attack on Wanda» a ^village m the 
Kundla district. In a.d. 1821 the Kathis raided Uand^ 
but while endeavouring to reach the Gir Forest with their 
plunder, they were overtaken near Dcdan by a force from 
Kundla under the command of Kala Bhati, and being 
defeated in the fight which ensued, abandoned their 
booty and sought refuge in flight. But ^lansnr Khuman, 
son of Jogidas Khuman, was killed by a musket-hall, Md 
his brother Lakha was wounded, and smarting at their 
reverse and losses, they returned to their depredations in 
Bhavnagar territory with greater obstinacy and fury 
than before. The country became so disturbed, that in 
A.n, 1822 the Political Agent, Captain Barnewall, marched 
to Amreli with a force and called upon Wajesinhji Gohel 
and all other neighbouring chiefs to meet Uirn. He 
earnestly asked for the co-operation of all m hunting out 
and exterminating the outlaw^known generally as 
Baharwatia,” from the two words Balmr , outside, and 
waU a road, indicating action of an improper nature 
—and offered all assistance in his power to enable them 
to preserve peace and punish the offenders. 

Waiesinhii thereupon proceeded to Kundla, to make 
plans from there as to the line of action to he taken by 
him for rounding up the aggressors, and while there he 
discovered that the Khumans were being aided and 
abetted hy the Wala Kathis of ChitaJ and Jetpu^ On 
learning this fact, he communicated it to Captain Bame- 
wall, who called the Wala leaders to his presence ^d 
dcmaivded to know the truth of the accusation. They 
strenuously denied that they were at all concerned in ^e 
raids of the Khunians, but were forced to give security 

against aiding them in the future. 

Scarcely had these measures been undertaken, when 
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the Kliumans raided Jmiwadar. a Bhavnagar Wllage, and 
earned away a nimiber of cattle. They were af once 
pu^ued and eventuaDy were found to hare taken refuge 
m the Viliams of Gugarala and Walardi. belonging to ^ 
wlf^ This information was despatched to 

Kuidl^^'^ a strong force from 

Kmdla to eflfcct their eapturc. At daybreak next day 

the force_ had covered the tliirty-sLx miles which lay 
twera Rimdla and Walardi, and surprising the ^lUamf 
^cceeded in capturing Jogidas Khumanf two so^’ 

^ daughter, Kamribai, The 
force at once after this marched to Gugarala, but they 
were and when they arrived there it was found 

village excepting Hada 
surrender. He was thereupon 
killed and his head sent to W^jesinhji, who at once s^t 
information to Captain Eamewall of the success of his 

mT i-portaTt" rislS 

Katir w“‘ f the part of the Jetpur 

Kathis WM now not wanting, and Captain Bamcwall sent 

S'? ^1? *'■' shweholdas and put thara 

T''" “>d appointing 

*“ “itahiiatEr it. Shortly 
afterwai* the imprisoned Knthis ashed to bo released^ 
and Captain BamewaU agreed to dn so on the unde? 
^ni^ that they eaptimed and handed oyer to VVaie- 

“ "“t- 

jawry, v^iicamsm iVala of Jetnur Thplg iriie.e.K..^ e 
Khachar of Bhadli, Harsur Wala of Bagaara 

retained as hostages, and the rest on being set fS 
pioeoeded aj^nst the Khumans. After bed engamd 

f”' « “hort time they oartmed 
relations, all of ^hom “ere 

to Cant*'* n outlawry. These were all handed ever 
to Captam Bamcwall and lodged by him in prison 
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Eventually they were all—vrith the exception of two 
who had died meanwhile in jail — ^handed over to the 
Jetpur chiefs* hostages, who took them to Shavnagar in 
A,D. 1824. Negotiations were now opened with Waje- 
sinhji, but no satisfactory arrangement could be arrived 
at ^tween the parties, and finally the hostages took 
the captured TTI-nimans with them and returned to their 
villages. 

The result of this hesitation and vacillation on the 
part of Wajesinhji was that at the end of the year the 
Rath is again went into outla wy and attacked Jesar, a 
Bhavnagar village. The troops at Mahuva and Kundla 
at once started off in pursuit of the marauders and came 
up with them at Mitiala, where Champa Khuman was 
killed. But the rest escaped to the Gir Forest, and the 
Bhavnagar troops were obliged to return. 

Meanwhile fighting had been going on in the North 
of the peninsula, the Kolis from Kachii having crossed 
the Rann in AJi. 1821 and invaded and plundered the 
Northern part of Dhrangadhra. Amatsinhji Jhala 
appealed to the British, and asked for compensation from 
the Rao of Kachh. Captain McMurdo, of the 7th Bombay 
Infantry, was sent with a detachment of troops to exact 
compensation, as the Rao*s control over the KoUs was 
little more than nominal. Finally the Kao himself was 
obliged to pay about two lakhs of rupees to cover the 
damage done by his lawless subjects. In a-d. 1821 also 
part of the district of Jhinjhuwada, which had been 
conquered by Amarsinhji seven years before, was taken 
out of Kathiawad and has since formed a part of the 
British CoUectoratc of Ahmadahad. Inability to pay 
arrears of tribute had resulted in a.b. 1816 in its admini¬ 
stration being taken over by the Gaekwad’s Government, 
nnf1 it did not again revert to the Dhangadhra State. 

While the Khnman Kathis were occupying the atten¬ 
tion of Bhavnagar, an outrage on a British officer was 
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coDamitted in 1822 by a Wata Kathi outlaw in the 
Gir Forest named Bawa Raning. Captain Grant, an 
officer of the Indian Navy, had been apjiointed in a.d> 1813 
to the eoRimand of a naval force that was formed by the 
Gaekwad of Baroda for the suppression of pirates on the 
coasts of Kathiawad and Kachh. In a,D- 1820 this naval 
force was aboUshed, as the piracy had been so reduced 
that it was not considered necessary to maintain it anv 
longer, and Captain Grant was then directed to proceed 
to Amreli and there hand over the charge of the fleet to 
the Gaekwad's representative. He landed at Diu, and 
was proceeding inland with a small escort when Bawa 
Wala with thirty-five other Kathis attacked him. Being 
armed only with a riding-whip he was imable to make 
any effectual resistance, and after a sowar had been killed 
and a clerk severely wounded, he was captured, Bawa 
Wala now came up, and Captain Grant was ordered to 
dismount. After a short discussion he was told to mount 
again, and the whole band galloped with him into the 
forest, where he was kept a prisoner for two and a half 
months. He was guarded day and night, and was per^ 
mitted no chance of escaping. The rainy season was at 
its height, but except on one or two occasions when 
shelter was obtained in a friendly village the whole time 
was spent in the open. 

Captain Grant's pitiable case came to the ears of the 
Political Agent, who at once took steps through the 
Nawab of Junagadh to effect liis release. It appeared 
that Bawa W^ala had been forcibly dispossessed of ids lands 
by another Kathi more powerful than he, and liad become 
a “ Baliarwatia " in consequence. The Nawab induced 
the other Kathi to restore his lands to Bawa W ala, who 
released Captain Grant on thus obtaining bis object. 
W'hen found, he was wandering in a field at night in a state 
of delirium, covered with vermin, and severely ill with 
ague and fever caused by exposure and fatigue, BaW'a 
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Wala was shortly afterwarcJs, in a.d. 1824, killed in a 
fight at Visawadar with another Kathi chief named. 
Harsur Wala, with whom he had long been at enmity, 
when he became a popular hero with the Kathi bards. 

Captain Grant’s captivity among the ** Baharwatias ” 
brought to light the conditions imder which they lived. 
They held life very cheaply, and while with the inhabitants 
of Wendly villages they behaved with propriety, w'ith 
those of villages not well disposed towards them, they 
carried on an intermittent warfare. One of their customs 
was to ride up unexpectedly to the gates of such villages 
and to cut off with a stroke of the sword the heads of 
children at play, riding away before they could be over¬ 
taken. Their chief boast was concerning the number of 
men they had killed, and their practice was to cut off the 
heads of their victims so as to make quite certain that 
life was extinct. For food they ate such grains as they 
could procure, and milk when they could get it. At 
night each man slept fsith the halter of Ms horse tied to 
his arm, and on the approach of danger a tug from the 
horse awoke his master, who was instantly ready for flight 
or fighting. When they had captured a rich traveller, their 
method of extracting ransom-money was to tie him by his legs 
to a beam across a well, with his head touching the water, 
and then to saw at the securing rope until the demand 
was agreed to. The victim was taken up, and one of 
their number was sent to an agent on whom a bill for 
the Tansom-moDey was made out. Until this money had 
been obtained the unfortunate prisoner was not allowed 
to depart. 

In A.D. 1822 Sundaiji Shavji died, and the Nawab 
expelled his son from Junagadh on account of his dis¬ 
satisfaction at the promised recovery of Dhoraji, Upleta, 
and Wadasinor not having been effectecL 

The peaceful condition of affairs now generally preva¬ 
lent left the undisciplined soldiery of the States with little 
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occupation, and those of Junagadh sought to add intctest 
to their existence by undertaking minor plundering expe¬ 
ditions against towns and villages of neighhouriiig chic&« 
Finally these incursions became so troublesome that in 
AJi. 1824 troops were despatched to Junagadh under 
Captem Wilson, to enforce payment of compensation to 
the injured States and to obtain assurances that for the 
future such forays would be prevented. The force 
remained encamped near Junagadh for more rban two 
months, until finally the Nawab agreed to the terms 
imposed upon him. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
(A.D, 1822-1869) 

The Kathi marauders of Gotelwad never knew when 
they were beaten, and after each reverse they retired to-, 
the inaccessible fastnesses of the Gir Pores t, issuing forth 
on some marauding expedition when the opportunity for 
doing so with impunity presented itself. In a,d, 1825 a 
famine of unusual severity occurred all over the peniu' 
sula, the cattle in particular suffering from the want of 
fodder. As a result the Kathi outlaws of the Gir were 
compelled to undertake a fora^g expedition, and in the 
following year fell upon the villages of Dharuka and Piprali, 
in Bhavnagar territory, and ^ove away all the cattle 
they could find. Wajesinhji, on hearing of this raid, at 
once set out from Sihor in pursuit, and at the village of 
Eanad overtook the Khumans, who were obliged to fiee 
for their lives, leaving the stolen cattle behind them. 
Kandhoji Gohei of Palitana was anxious to give shelter 
to the fugitives, but Wajesmhji followed them up so 
closely that he was unable to do so, and the Kathis made 
for the Gir. 

Captain Bamcwall promised compensation to Waje- 
sinhji for his losses from the Kathi hosta^, and the 
Bhavnagar chief saw no reason under the circumstances 
for coming to some arrangement with the Kathis on other 
than his own terms. Jogidas Khuman now determined 
to plunder Bhavnagar town, and proceeded to Palitana, 
where he collected a large force consisting mainly of 
outlaws against the Junagadh and Bhavnagar States, 
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among whom were Oghad Wala and Matra Waia of 
Halana. Kandhoji Gohel gave substantial aid both in 
men and supplies. tVTien a suffident force had been 
TOllected, he marched on Nagdhaniba village, which he 
burnt. But dismissing his hrst intention, he now turned 
back and contented himself with plundering all the 
^ ag^ m his path, and with destroying all the crops, 
n ajesinhji at once despatched mounted troops to Palitana 
to off the Kathis should they endeavour to regain 
that pl^e, while with a force of four hundred men he 
toUoi^d himself the Kathi raiders, coming up with them 
near 'Rnmna, on the hank of the Shatrunji Hivet. Here 
a p^ed battle took place in which the Kathis were 
wo^ed, but foUowing their usual tactics the survivors 
spirt up and made their way to the Gir, there to prepare 
lor their next foray. 

Jopdas Khuman did not remain long idle in the forest* 

“^+1 j months he again issued forth 

with ^ band and fell upon Haliad. Again a force was 
despatched from Sihor to endeavour to efiect his capture 
but once more without success. The Bhavnagar troops' 
overtook the KatWs near Samadhiala, but did not ev^ 
suerced m preventing them from carrying off their plunder 

Khumans once more 
tmded Bhavnagar territory, encouraged by the success 
ot their previous enterprise earlier in the year. They 
plundered^ Dihor and defeated the garrison stationed 
there, but they were afterwards beaten by troops sent 
om Tana, W'ho came up with them and drove them to 
seek shelter in P^tana after a hard-fought fight. 

^ These successive raids had proved very trying for 
^ai^inhji, who now began to wish sincerely for peace. 
He therefore sent emissaries to the Kathis to sav that 
he would once more discuss terms with them if they came 
to Bhavnagar^ which proposal they agreed to. After the 
apse of nearly a year spent in negotiations, terms of 
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pc&ce were drawn up in a.d, 1S29 whereby the Kathis 
agreed to swrender shares in the villages of Nesn, Jira, 
Vijpuri, Bhainodra, Mitialat Ambaldi, and, Oolti by way 
of compensation for the damage thej- had done. These 
terms were submitted to the Government of Bombay by 
Mr, Blane, who had succeeded Captain Bamewall as 
Political Agent in the previous year, and were approved. 

But even now peace was not permanently assured* 
After a lapse of seven years Sadul Khasia of Monpur, 
■whose principal associates were outlaws and highway 
robbers, attacked the Shiawak temples on the Shatrunjaya 
Hill at Pahtana and carried off a certain amount of 
plunder. The Palitana State and the Shrawak com¬ 
munity complained to the British Agency, and asked that 
Bhavnagar should be obliged either to pay comper^tion 
or to hand over the offenders, since they were subject to 
Wajesinhji. The Political Agent agreed this was fair, 
and requested the Bhavnagar State to comply with one 
or other of its terms. To enforce the deraand, he ie^ed 
a moksal, or fine, on the State, upon which Wajesinhji 
fined Sadul Khasia. Champraj Wala of CharkJia, who 
was “out” against the Gaekwad’s AmreU Mahal, Imp- 
pened at the time to be staying with Sadul Khasia, and 
incited his host to imitate himself and never to submit 
to oppression of this nature. As a further inducement 
he held out the hope of recovering Mahuva, should his 
tactics prove successful. 

Sadul Khasia, lured by the hope of prospective gain, 
and tempted by the idea of leading an outlaw’s life, fell 
in with the plan with alacrity, and joined his firiend with 
a band of his men. Their first exploit w^ to steal a 
number of horses belonging to Wajesinhji at Talaja, 
after killing those who w’cre looking after the animals. 
They then attempted to gain the shelter of the Gir Forest, 
and on their w'ay happened to pass by the village of Jhabal, 
It happened that Ogliad and W a j sur Khuman of Bhamu* 
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dra, who had recently made peace 'with BhaYoagar, were 
paying a vrait to Jhabal at the time, and after Sadul 
Khasia had arriv^ed with his booty, a swift messenger was 
sent with the news to Kundla. The Khumans of Kundla, 
ever ready for fighting no matter who the enemy might 
be, prepared at once to pursue the outlaws, and were 
joined by the KundJa garrison. 

Eventually Sadul Khasia w*as surrounded on the 
Nandivelo Hill in the South-East of the Gir, but he managed 
to escape in the confusion that ensued, though with the 
loss of Hs plundered horses. As he still remained at large, 
and none beheved he would remain quietly in the forest 
for long, Wajesinhji collected troops to take against him 
as soon as he would appear in the open. But the outlaw 
completely outwitted his pursuers, and suddenly leaving 
the shelter of the Gir burnt the village of KonjU near 
Mahuva, and with such plunder as he could collect returned 
to his hiding-place. Wajesinhji now decided to destroy 
Monpur, Sadul Khasia’s home under ordinary conditions, 
and a large army W'as placed under two of his sons, Bhav- 
sinhji and Narsinhji. They proceeded to Monpur, where 
they destroyed the outlavr’s house and the fort, and 
after leaving parties of men at various places on the road 
in case of attack, returned to Bhavnagar. 

Sadul Khasia was not slow to take revenge for the 
destruction of his ancestral home, and in a.d. 1S38 he 
emerged and plundered Depla village, returning in safety 
to the Gir with his booty. Not long afterwards he 
repeated this performance in an attack upon WaraU As 
this village was set apart for the maintenance of Waje- 
sinhji's eldest son, Bhavsinhji, Sadul Khasia intended to 
bum it to the ground. But he found himseif, on account 
of losses sustained in capturing the village, unable to 
carry out his intention, though he succeeded in doing a 
good deal of damage and in retiring to Ms retreat in the 
forest in safety. 
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OUTLA^VRY NOW DANGEROUS 

Wajesinhji now lodged a complaint with the Political 
Agent to the effect that when in the Gir, Sadul Khasia 
obtained shelter from the Junagadh State. The charge 
was denied^ but in a.d. 1840 the outlaw was captured in 
a Kolias house at Motha, a village in the Una district 
under Junagadh, whence he was taken to Bhavnagar. 
He was then surrendered to the Political Agent, who tried 
him and sentenced him to ten years’^ rigorous imprison¬ 
ment, which he was sent to undergo at the Ahmadabad 
jail. The Bhavnagar State resumed all bis possessions 
excepting the villages of Jambura and Chura, from which 
his two sons were to be maintained, and it was decided 
that Monpur should be banded back to hirn for the 
remainder of his life, should he survive his imprisonment. 
The stout*hearted outlaw did survive, and afterwards 
returned to Monpur to pass his remaining years in peace. 

Champraj Wala, who bad shot an officer of the 15th 
Bombay Infantry, was also captured in a.d. 1887, and 
suffered the penalty for his misdeeds, being sentenced to 
imprisonment for life. Champraj Wala was a noted 
opium-eater, and while in prison liad to be kept alive by 
the administration of large doses of the drug, it being 
found necessary to increase the doses until each totalled 
seventy grains, Uis habitual dose when free ]iad been 
about the size of a large pigeon's egg! 

Sadul Khasia was the last of the picturesque outlaws 
who liaunted the Gir Forest. The attractions of becoming 
“ Baharwatia ” had greatly diminished since the estab¬ 
lishment of the British authority rvithin the peninsula, 
and the prospect of a long period spent in prison when 
captured compared too unfavourably with the prospect 
of fighting and wealth in former times to make the recrea¬ 
tion” one worthy of pursuit. Still Sadul Kliaaia was 
by no means the last outlaw, but he was the last of the 
fearl^s freebooters w*ho was able to range far and wide 
before the establishment of police and other hindrances 
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«-m^ement of outlawry impossible of puisuit 
for any appreciable length of time. ^ 

become fairly flrmiv 
^»bli5hed throaehout tho peninsula, and the e^m wi 

oiJy occasion^ly broken by misguided or dissatisfied men 
uho went mto outlawry fired by the eaploite of Bnwa 

WKshort-bved, for the States and altered eonditions mad" 
a long revolt a^st authority an impossibility. These 
™tlaws may drvided into three elassk : firstly. Katto 
and oti™. who used the Gir Forest as a plaee of refuge • 
^ndly, tt aghem of Okhamandal, wbo f^d the Barf^ 
M eonvement to hide in ; and thirdly, the ever trouble- 
wme Mmnas of Malia. The firsl-named were fiZlt 

“P*”^ of Sadul Khasia, and it w,^ 
other two classes who at diflerent times subsequently 
endeavoured to pursue their tactics ^ ^ 

of Okhamandal had always been a raee 

mea^^^’ by sea and the punish- 

"toie^to Trth rh* T?”” been 

mcired to. \lith the abolition of piraev. those whrvif* 

instmcts led them to hanker after the modfof life of their 

ancestors were obliged to become highwaymen. Their 

_ raveiy ^d alwa^-s been unquestioned, and they were 

lied inth that kind of honour which led Sewa \Vadhe] 

Mwfr sT^ defence of liis guest! 

w^SL h ; u unfortunate man 

Nm by the army sent to capture him under 

English ships 
fortress on Shankhodhar Island, but 
1 were landed and an assault wss made bv 

+«*' ' *. unable to enter the fort and were obliged 

a\ ^ themselves with burning all the pirates’ ships 
ong he Okhamandal coast. Four years later English 
tW*f successful in an attack on Positra: and 

that fort was conquered by Colonel Walker and destroyed 
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In A.D. 1820 the Wagheis rose and expelled tie English 
officer who had two years previously been posted at 
Dwarka to assist the Gaekwad of Baroda’s representative 
in keeping order. This outrage could not go unpunished, 
and a few months afterwards a powerful British force 
operating against the Waghers stormed Dwarka. In the 
fighting many of the leading Waghers were killed, including 
Mulu Manik and about two hundred and fifty of his tribe. 
A garrison was left in Dwarka, but soon afterwards it 
was removed, and the Okha district handed over to the 
Gaekwad of Baroda, who garrisoned the country with a 
force of two hundred Arabs under a Baroda State official. 

Widha Ma nik , one of the Dwarka Waghers, joined by 
a Rabari named Rudo, went into outlawry in A.n, 1847, 
and on February 3 of tbe following year shot Lieutenant 
George Loch, of the 2nd Bombay Light Cavalrj^ between 
Juisall and Ranawao as he was journeying to For bandar 
to proceed on leave to England. TTie outlaws were 
vigorously pursued by the States of Nawanagar and 
Porbandar, and in a,i). IStO Rudo was captured, wlule 
Widha Manik finding it impossible to live as a closely 
himtcd man, surrendered shortly afterwards, when he 
was tried and sentenced by the Political Agent at Rajkot, 

Mahuva again became a seat of trouble in a.d, 1851, 
when some of the Arab troops of IVajesinhji seized the 
town and refused to surrender until their claims for arrears 
of pay should be satisfied. On the advice of the Political 
Agent, Colonel Lang, they finally evacuated the fort and 
an agreement was passed with Bhavnagar State whereby 
their just claims were recognized, and the rebellion 
ceased. 

Nawab Hamed Khan Tl of Jimagadh, who had suc¬ 
ceeded his father in a.d. 1810, died of consiimption in 
A.D. 1851 at the early age of twenty-three. His brother, 
Mahomed Mahabat Khan, who was only fourteen years 
of age and was li^dng at the time at Radhanpur, now 
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became Nairab, but on account of his youth a Council of 
Regency i^dcr the Presidentship of Anantji Amarchand 
was appointed to manage the affairs of the State until 
the hiawab attained the age of twenty •one years. Ouring 
this Regency the claims of Junagadh on the Kundla district 
of BhavTiagar were heard by Colonel Lang* the Political 
Agent, who decided that the BhaYnagar State should 
make to Junagadh an annual payment of nine thousand 
rupees in satisfaction. 

Wajesmiiji Gohel of Bhavnagar died in a.d. 1852 
and was succeeded by his grandson, Akherajji, who only 
ruled for two years, when his brother Jaswantsinhji 
succeeded him. On the death of Akherajiji the Mamlatdar 
of Gogha, supported by the Collector of Ahmadabad, 
proceeded to EhaYuagar and claimed possession on behalf 
of the British Government of the districts of Gogha, 
Ran pur, and Dhandhuka, comprising in all one hundred 
and sixteen \’illa^s, on the ground that the direct line of 
succession had died out and that Jaswantsinhji could not 
lan-fuliy succeed to that portion of the estate of his brother. 
^ attachment was meanwhile placed over the districts 
in question, but the Bhavnagar State strenuously opposed 
the contention, and received the support of the Political 
Agent, THajor Barr. The matter was placed before the 
Government of Bombay, who upheld the contention of 
Bhavnagar, and ordered that Jaswantsinhji should succeed 
to the disputed districts as forming part of the State. 
Subsequently in a.d. 1859 the districts were placed 
under the Kathiawad Political Agency as the result of 
difficulties having arisen two years previously between the 
State and the police of Ahmadabad, who had unadvisedly 
interfered in the State affairs. 

Nawab Mahabat Khan was permitted to assume control 
of Junagadh State in a.d. 1850 on reaching the age of 
twenty-one, and he retained the President of the Council 
of Regency, Anantji Amarchand, as bis Dewan. But 
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dunng the seven years of his minority his mother* Najn 
Bibi, and a woman by name Chaitibu had acquired great 
infiuence over the young Nawab, and endeavoured to 
retain their power after the affairs of the State had been 
handed over to him. This naturally brought them in 
condiet with Anantj) Amarchand, the I>ewan, and in 
the name of the Nawab a strong representation was made 
to the Political Agent describing the unsatisfactory state 
of affairs. It was thereupon decided that a Council of 
Regency should be again eslahlished* and in a.d, 1859 
Captain Shortt proceeded to Junagadh to re-inaugurate 
the measure. But the mother’s influence still remained 
paramount in the State, and Captain Shortt reported to 
the Government of Bombay on the conditions. As a 
result, in A.n. 1860 Mr, Kinloch Forbes was sent to Kathia- 
wad as Political Agent, and he persuaded Anantji to resign, 
one Dungarshi Devshi being appointed in his place. 
For four months the administration was carried on 
without much hindrance, but after that, matters were 
made so difficult by Na)u Bibi and her two confidential 
servants, Kesbavii and Virji, that after holding office for 
a little over a year Dungarshi Devshi was obliged to 
resign. Some short time afterwards, Dungarshi was found 
to have been sheltering Wagher outlaws, and was dis¬ 
graced. He was also found to have been involved in a 
murder, and in the investigation being made into the 
fects of the case it was found that Keshavji, Naju Bibi's 
servant, was also implicated, and he was placed with 
others in confinement. 

The young Nawab, who was still kept in a state of 
virtual imprisonment by his mother, at this juncture wrote 
to the Political Agent, asking to be released from the 
unhappy condition in which he existed, and Captain 
Elliot was sent by Colonel Barr to Junagadh. Shortly 
afterwards Captain Elliot died, and Mr. Coulson was 
appointed to continue the enquiries, Mr. Coulson en- 
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at Wanthali, and while he was there the Nawab 
succeed^ in escaping from Junagadh with his brother 

protection! 

to Colonel Barr as to what had taken place. He now 

from7i? to expel all people 

Sh rtf there against the Nawab’s wiU 

to Jnnaf himself 

Wr!^T^ / d^^t'irbing elements were removed \^LT^ 
blo^shcd from the palace and the Nawab instaUed. 

detP^. Kcshavji pmemed his release from 

drtention through the able advocacy of his cou3 

whereupon he endeavoured to raise public sympathy on 

to'thf^te^o/’?^—® r articles referring 

to the state of affairs m Junagadh. The Government of 

Anderson to act as Political 
Agent until ^c arrival of Major Kcatinge, V.C.. to take 

bLt slncfpermanently, and removed Colonel 
since they disapproved of his action at Junagadh 
Enqmnes were now instituted to find out whether pre^ui^ 

rut Z to induce^^hi^r^ 

his advisers, and fear of a return to his fZier 

Zci^pT that he strongly 

Sdlto of being found 

ZnT sentenced to ten yeat^’ imprison- 

+h^ TT subsequently placed in confinement in 

fee Uparkot for instigating Naju Bibi to rebel, where he 
died from a fall from a window, and with his death ended 
any further attempt to control the actions of the Nawab 
by those whose influence in State affairs was undesirable, 

den 1 +,^ appointed Dewan in a.d, 1861 on the 

departure of Dungarshi Devshi, and he continued to hold 
the appointment until a.d. 1878. when he died 

eanwhile the Waghers had continued their activities 
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and many turbulent cliaracters had begun to follow the 
example of Widlia Manikj undeteired by his fate. ’When 
in A,n, 1817 the British liad handed over OkHamandal 
to the Gaekwad of Baroda, those leading Waghers who 
had been deprived of their lands were given pensions. 
But in A.D, 1857 some interference was made by the 
Gaekwad’s Government regarding those pensions, and the 
angered recipients, only too glad of an excuse, created a 
disturbance which was not suppressed until after the 
amval of British troops in the district under Lieutenant 
Barton. In the following year more discontented Waghers 
seized the fort at Dwarka, and were not driven out until 
British troops again attacked them. It was now decided 
that the Gaekwad’s Government should prosecute its own 
operations against the disturbers of the peace, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Barton \\ithdrew his detachment. The Baroda 
troops now invested Wasai, and after a desultory siege 
the Waghers finally came to terms. But in A.B. 1859, 
encouraged by the events of the Mutiny, they rose 
en maJiS£ and under the leadership of Jodho Manik 
seized the whole of the OklianiancLd Peninsula, The 
Gaekwad’s representative now wisely placed the affairs 
of the district entirely into the hands of the British, and 
a body of troops under Colonel Honner was sent to subdue 
the rising. The Waghers entered Kathiawad and took 
up a position on the Abpuia Hills , from which after some 
fighting they were dislodged in Eecembet of the same 
year. 

But a small party of the insurgents escaped and 
proceeded by sea to Sutrapada, where they were joined 
by outlaws against Junagadh State and many other 
malcontents. They now began to ravage the territory 
of the Gaekwad, and on October 8, 1860, with magnificent 
insolence, attacked and captured Kodinar. The Baroda 
troops were unable to withstand them as they had no 
ammunition, while relieving forces arriving &om Amreli 
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wen- found to be m the same impreparcd condition. The 
outlaws thus plundered at their leisure, and after much 
drmkmg retired unmolested at nightfall. 

the attention of the Secretary 
of Stete, and as a result of the weak rule cxeteised by 
the Gaekwads Government, it was decided that two 
nteh ^istants to the Rt^sideIlt at Baroda should be 
sUtioned one at Dwarha and the other at Amreli. Shortly 
afterwards J^o Manik died of fever in the Gir Forest, 

turb^Lf^^^ ' VVagher dis- 

In A.D. 1862 Deva Manik and Mulu Slanik, who had 
been captured m the Abpura Kills three years before 

to returning 

to O^mandal they once more threw that district into 

^sorder A great number of outlaws in Kathiawad 
joined them and attacks were again made upon the 
territories. The Weli police proved 
msuffieient to cope u*ith them, and a fourth Dhari re^ment 

! Resident Finally at the end of 

A D 1861 a strong force of Waghers took up a position 
on Chachai Kill, twelve miles from Dhari. and there defied 
all attempts to dislodge them. A British detachment 
was finally sent a^mst them from Rajkot under Captain 
Stow, Rojal Artillery, when the Waghers withdrew to 
without offering battle. In December A.n- 
1^60 they again entered the Gir and attacked the Amreli 
district, but a force under Colonel Keatinge, V.C.. soon 

drove them from their hitherto secure retreat. 

The jVaghers had now become a public nuisance, and 
It w^ decided to crush them altogether to relieve the 
province from their menace. Accordingly in a.d. 1865 
a fund was st^ed to provide money for combined opera¬ 
tions. to which the States of Junagadh, Gondal pS- 
bandar, and Nawanagar contributed largely, A sum of 
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two lakhs of rupees was collected, to which were to be 
added fines imposed on Talukdars for harbouring or 
otherwise found to be aiding the outlaws. By means of 
this fund a corps of five hundred men was raised under 
two British Superintendents and two Assistants, and tms 
force was stationed at fifteen outposts. The mount^o^ 
country which they were to supervise was dmded mto 
two divisions, Eastern and Western, with headquarters 
at Wanthah and Barda ChoVd respectively. In August 
A.D. 1867 Lieutenant Gordon was appointed Supennten- 
dent of the Western division, having under his comm^d 
the Nawanagar, Porbandar, and Gondal levies, 
Lieutenant Hemsted was appointed to command the 
Eastern division, his detachment comprising the levies 
from Junagadh and the Bantwa talukas. The Assistants 
appointed were Khan Baliadur Sheikh Kamrud-din and 
Jamadar Sayad Alwi-bin-Edrus, , . , 

The outlaws still continued to defy all authority, and 
the forces operating against them lost no time in making 
every eflort to round them up. Colonel jtnderson, 
political Agent, taking charge of the operations, on 
December 26, a.o. 1867, received information that all 
the principal rebels were being harboured at the viHa^ 
of Butwadar in Dhrafa, and at once made a forced march 
against them, only to find his information was not correct. 
Two days later, on December 29, further mtelligence w&s 
obtained to the effect that the outlaws had seized a 
anbiect of Nawanagar at Wadala, and had made off 
followed by a patrol, A cavalry force under Captain 
Harris, 1st Bombay Lancers, pushed on after them at 
once. Colonel Anderson and his two assistants, Capta^ 
Henry Hebbert and Charles La Touche, accompanying 
the force. The infantrj- received orders to follow hard 
upon them, and the cavalry after marching ® 
march for seventeen miles, finally came up ^th the 
Waehers near the village of Manchaida, where they were 
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foimd to be strongly entrenched on the Tobar Hill, an 
isolated peak rising about three hundred feet above the 
suTTOunJng coiintr>\ The outlaws at once opened fire 
on the tooops, who surrounded the hiU and awaited the 
^vaJ of the remainder of the force nnder Major RevTiolds, 
■ om y Infantry^ since they were not suf&ciently 
strong to attack the position themselves. 

In the evening the Tcinlbrcements arrived, and it was 
+attack the outlaws at once. Captain La Touche 
at the head of a party of levies with Jamadar Sayad Atwi 
attacked from the South-East, whUe a small force under 
w attacked from tile South-West. Captain 

Hcbb^, at the head of some men of the I7th Bombay 
gantry was made responsible for the West and North- 
« est, while the remainder of the ievies under Jamadar 
Jalara Smgh of Nawanagar were placed so as to attack 
from the :h orth and North-East. Unfortunately the Nawa¬ 
nagar levies refused to advance against the outlaws, in 

?+ u rewards, and when the simultaneous 

attack by the remaining three parties culminated in their 
^val on the crest of the hill, the Waghers fled on that 
side where no resistance was offered. The outlaws were 
armed with ^ns and rifles which they used effeetiveJv 
^’caching the top of the hill Captain Hebbcrt fell 
mortally wounded. Major Reynolds was wounded slightly 
and Captam La Touche pursued the rebels down the 
unattacked side of the hill, followed by his men. Seisin it 
amadar Jalam Singh’s horse, he mounted and pursued 
a one the flying ^Vaghers, shooting one dead. He had 
wounded another and was dismounting to kill him with his 
sword when the wounded man contrived to fire his loaded 
nue and shot his pursuer through the side. The wound was 
mortal, and Captam La Touche died in a few minutes in the 
™s of Jamadar Sayad Alwi, who had followed close upon 
i^'j Manik was killed, as were several other 
outlaw leaders, notably Mamudia Sidi, Karson Meher. and 
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Pimia Manik, while SaMiur Makrani was severely wounded. 
The British losses were twelve killed and two wounded, 
but the result of the encounter was that the Wagher 
was completely broken up for the time being. JataadM 
Sayad Alwi was presented by Government with a gold 
medal in recognition of his bravery and was also made 
“ Khan Bahadur,** while suitable rewards were made to 
others who had done especially well in the operations. 
Those of his levies who had shown cowardice were punished 
by Jam Vibhoj) of Nawanagar. the deaths of Captai^ 
liebbert and La Touche were universally mourned through¬ 
out the peninsula,. . . 

In the following year, on May 7, the Western division 

of the levies under Jamadar Kanda, assisted by a p^y 
of the Rana of Porbandar’s forces under Jamadars Lakha 
and Mubarik, came upon those outlaws who had escaped 
from Tobar Hill at the village of Wanchurdn, in Porbandar, 
and there surrounded them. They made a desperate 
resistance, killing two and wounding eight of the attaekmg 
forc&p But the priupipal rebels were all klllea, mcmding 
Mulu Manik, and with their deaths ended the Wagher 
revolt which had disturbed the peace of Saurashtra for 
years. Jamadars Nanda, Lakha, and Mubarik were the 
recipients from Government of generous money rewards 
for the part played by them in ridding the province of 

the pests. , ,, . 

The following ballad translated by Mr. Kincaid m 

his book “ Outlaws of Kathiawad ” refers to Mulu Mamk 
in flattering terms and shows something of the romance 
which surrounded those lawless warriors : 

Tlie Marathtt mAy chm^ liltfi th* of ^ 

H« fpaw not, who often tlie ImtUe had tried. 

They dread him at Dharl, tboiigh Dhori be far. 

And tliey dmke at his name in umiote Kodinar. 

The lords of the land may sit pcrclwid on a throne. 

But he tokes all their treasure and towns fop his own. 
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And their irtBolenc* fades and their whiskew uncmrl. 
When they ««the gay bruuiet of Manik unfurl. 

Awaiting the frast each Kiithi reclines. 

Muhi cutnea. At his ense off their dinner he dbiea. 

vengeance they plnn. What ndcB Main ihe'bold ? 
*ung» grovel before him whene'er they nj* told. 

And the Majpot and Kathi tlay fear him the same. 

And the white znna grows whiter on Jiearing hla nanm (1) 
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CHAPTER XVII 
{a.D, 1868-1879) 

It was in a.c. 1865 that Colonel Keatinge proposed confer¬ 
ment of salutes of eleven guns on the chiefs of 
class in Kathiawad. who at that time were H-H. the 
Nawab of Junagadh, H.H, the Jam of Nawanagar, H.H. 
the Thakor of Bhavnagar, H,H. the Rana of Porbandar, 
and H H, the Rn] of Dhrangadhra, and the GoYemment 
of India were pleased to agree to this proposition in the 
foUowing year. Following close after the granting of this 
honour, on December 22, A.n. 1B66, Colonel 
V r C S 1 at a Darbar held at Wadhwan invested H.11. 
^rilnaisi'nliii of Dhrangadhra with the -nk of Knight 
Commander of the Star of India, and the Jhala chief 
thus became the first of those in Kathiawad to he so 
honoured. Three years later, however, he died, and 
was succeeded by his son Mansiohji. ^ew ideals of 
ftdministiation in the States were now ma^g ^^t 
strides under the influence of the p^eeful ^ndition 
throughout the province. Jam Vibhop, who had sue- 
ceeded to the gadi of the Nawanagar State on the 
death of his father. Jam Ranmalji, in a.d. 1852, 
dueed in A,n, 1866 a beneficent reform when he appointed 
rcgnlar paid servants of the State to administer the various 
districts, thus superseding the former custom of farmmg 
them oit to favourites. This wise reform remove^ 
source of great evil, for the practice before it was mti^ 
duced had resulted in oppression of the cultivators m 
order to extract aU possible from them, scarcely even 
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aJIomng them in many casea suffleient to Utb upon. In 
the^e yew the civil and criminal jurisdiction wer tfe 
^cts of (^gha. Dhandhuka. and Ranpw.^Mlh 
been assumed by the British Government in s p ista 
^ restored to Thahor Jaswantsinhji of Bhavnagar' 

A.D. 1860 to investigate the matters under dispute between 
tte ^v^meut of Bombay and the BhaiSiagar StaS! 

r* administration of his tcrri- 

birworfin t^Mo"'- *° I!”*'’" “f 

rLl a ‘be following year, when the title of Knight 

Coi^nfe of the Star of India was conferred upon him 

♦a. advances made in every direction throughout 

"Stable 

S^SSw 7 u! l“™ “f ‘be chiefs 

r 1 ^blish some good system^ 

found the chiefe and their advisers stingly antZ^^ 
to any suggestion ^hich should remov^^ so^ fSm 

bXhtZt influence Z S 

him fiff ? ^ P^Paded one chief after anotfaS 
at Si building a Rajkumar College 

at Rajkot, for which he selected a suitable site. FinaC 
his continued efforts bore fruit. A sufficiently large sur^ 
Cfil collcctedv and on April 28, a.d. 1868 

as ^bo had succeeded Colonel Keiitinge 

College laid the foundation-stone of the 

.Among so many evidences of the progress such ns we 
ave seen enumerated it was unfortunate, perhaps, that 
a reminder of former conditions should occur in the 
province to show that Jeafina ienle was the guidinc 
principle still to be followed. Less than a centurjZfore 
ui a ion was not looked upon as anything veryr extra- 
ordinary and rough-and-ready justice was^ n of always 
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tempered with mercy. Of this an mstance was provided 
in A.D. 1S0&T when Hana Vikmatji of Porbandar returned 
to his capital after a visit to an exhibition at Broach. 
During Ms absence the administratton of the State had 
been conducted by his son, Madhavsiahji, who was led 
by evil associates to drink and became so overcome with 
the habit that he died from indulgence in it during the 
Rana^s absence. When the chief heard the whole facts 
of the case, in his anger he ordered that the nose and ears 
of the man Lakshman, who had been chiefly concerned 
in mining his son, should be cut off. After this punish¬ 
ment had been inflicted, the man threw himseK from a 
terrace in the palace and subsequently died of the injuries 
he thereby received. 

The circumstances soon became known to Government, 
who at once took away the powers of a flrst-class chief, 
which the ruler of the State enjoyed, and degraded him 
to the tliird class. The Ran a felt, perhaps with justice, 
that he had been harshly treated, and considered that 
the proper punishment for a man who had ruined his son 
was death, while he had contented himself with mutila¬ 
tion. He was himself of irreproachable character, and 
the particularly cold-blooded manner m which the ruin 
of Madhavsinhji was accomplished appealed to him as 
meriting the most stringent punishment. However, in 
A.D. 1886 the powers which had been forfeited were restored 
to the Porbandar State on Rana Vikmatji being dethroned 
for continued misrule. 

Thakor Jaswantsinhji of Bhavnagar died in April 
A.D. 1870 and was succeeded by his eldest son, Takhat- 
sinhji, who was, however, a minor at the time aged twelve 
years. The Government of Bombay therefore decided to 
establish a joint administration in Bhavnagar until 
Thakor Takliatsinhjs should be of age, and Mr. E. H. 
Percival together with Mr. Gawrishankar Udayashankar 
were selected to be the first .Administrators. This was 
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not the Hrst it'stance of its kind, the States of limbdiand 

Rajkot havia been placed under similar administrations 
three years previously. 

The year^ a.d* 1870 marked the beginning of a new 
^ in. the history of the province, for in that year the 
^jkumar CoUegc was opened and the most important 
beginning was made in educating young chiefe and embryo 
rulers so as to make them fittk to take their places 
afterwards as competent administrators under modem 
condifioBS of eivDisation. The experiment—for the inau¬ 
guration of the College was nothing more than this_ 

shortly proved to be an enormous success, and the example 
was quickly foEowed in other parts of India. On December 
16, A.D, 1870, Sir Seymour FitzGerald, Governor of 
Bombay, declared the main building opened at a Darbar 
held at Rajkot, at which the ruling chiefs of Junagadh, 
Nawanagar, Dhrangadhra, and Porbandar, and many 
ot ers were present, I^Tien all bad taken their seats. 
Colonel Anderson, the Political Agent, made the follow¬ 
ing speech, detailing the circumstances leading to the 
memorable occasion which formed the reason for the 
Msembly, and for the visit made to Kathiawad for the 
^t bme by the Governor of Bombay, within which 
residency under British rule Kathiawad was constituted; 

“Your Excellency: The ceremony which we have 
solicited your Excellency to perform this evening is one 
which we fe^ently hope may be the most auspicious 
connected -with your visit to this province. It is the 
opening of the Rajkumar College, designed for the educa^ 
tion of the sons of the chiefs and nobles of Kathiawad, 
U owed its originJ;o that most energetic and able Political 
Officer, Colonel Keatingc, to ivhosc impetus most of the 
progre^ this most important province has made of late 
I® /Urged by him, the chiefs and talukdajs, 
wth characteristic willingness, responded to the call, arnf 
furnished the requisite funds, which subsequently had to 
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be doubled. The foundation-stone was laid on April 25, 
1868, and the huilding you see is now in a state of sufficient 
completeness to admit of its being put to the great use 
for which it is intended. In its present state it has cost 
a lakh of rupees, but some considerable sums will yet 
have to be spent to provide accommodation and equips 
ment indispensable for an academy Intended for the 
noble youths to be lodged and brought up in it suitably 
to the position they will hereafter be called upon to hold. 
For its architectural beauty and the professional skill 
displayed throughout the whole our warmest thanks are 
due to TVIr, Robert Booth, who, as our Local-Fund Engi¬ 
neer, has constructed many useful public works in the 
province. The present building can at once accommodate 
twenty-five students, the number at first contemplated 
as likely to avail themselves of it; but with the additions 
which nave been provided for in the original plans, and 
for which funds are required, quadruple that number can 
be lodged within its precincts. In according your formal 
sanction to it, and aeelaring it open in the presence of 
the chiefs of Kathiawad assembled round you, I would 
earnestly crave that you would again impress upon them 
the poUtic^ utility, nay the desirability, of educating 
their sons in such an institution common to all. 

The fact may not be unknown to all that the rulers 
and leaders of peoples and communities cannot with 
safety be permitted to be brought up in ignorance, or 
suffered even to be satisfied with an ordinary fandit, 
or even what an educated tutor can impart from books 
at home. To be properly fitted for their position they 
must have what we in Europe would call a manly educa¬ 
tion and a physical training in order to make them strong 
and healthy and intelligent governors and administrators 
of the people of their ancestral dominions. Persons 
occupying their position cannot afford to lose sight of the 
fact that although education, in its widest sense, has in 
all countries had for its first votaries the poorer portion 
of the population, royalty and aristocracy have ifitimately 
found it to be to their vital interest to follow in paying 
their devoirs to the Goddess of Knowledge; and history 
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fiimishes no example of an arijitocracy or monarchy 
successfully holding its own by lagging behind in 
progress of knowledge amongst their social inferiors or 
subjects- 

Regarding the establishment of the College, the 
Director of fhjblic Instnietion, with whom I have been 
in conamunieation, has secured for it the services of Sir. 
Chester Macnaghten, a gentleman of high and varied 
attainments, and master of some of the vernacular Ian- 
mmges of the East. It is a matter of much regret that 
he has been unable to arrive in time to take part in this 
interesting ceremony of opening, but, from a communica¬ 
tion lately received from him, he announces his immediate 
departure from Renares and his hope of joining us by the 
first week in January. In the meantime, sueh of the 
assistants as can he secured will make all the preparations 
pending his arrival. 

It is a source of the greatest gratification to me that 
yom Excellency should have so opportunely timed your 
visit to this ancient pro’V'ince as to admit of this noble 
building being opened formally by yourself. The benefit 
which it will derive from this auspicious event will, I 
consider, he incalculable. The prestige of your Excel¬ 
lency’s name is great, and your Excellency’s interest in 
^1 that concerns education will, I fervently trust, be 
likewise extended to this College, the first of its kind in 
Kathiawad, and which under Providence, let us hope, 
may in time emulate the fame of the Eton of the Western 
^\orld. Its success will be a step in advance and will be a 
pled^* of future benefit to both the rulers and the ruled 
of Katina wad ; and whereas formerly the sons of chiefs 
rarely, if ever, icamt anything beyond the limits of the 
palace or zenana, we now’ hope in time to have in their 
place an intcQigent, educated, manly set of noble youths 
and burning with emulation to outstrip each other in the 
glorious task of elevating humanity. 

1 now beg of youx Excellency to declare this College 
open for its important object, naming a day when its 
&st term shall commence, and informing the fathers of its 
intended inmates assembled around you of the arrange- 
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ments made for the begiiming of its work, and may 
Heaven's choicest blessings he showered on it I 

To this speech Sir Seymour FitzGerald made the 
following reply : 

Princes and Chiefs of Kathiawad, and Colonel 
Anderson,—^The duty which you have called upon me to 
fulfi) is one almost of a merely formal character; but 
because it is merely formal, it is not the less a subject of 
the greatest gratification to me, because I am confident 
that the ceremony in which we are engaged to-day, simple 
as it is, is one of the most vital importance to this Presi¬ 
dency, and one which will probably, or rather certainly, 
if it is properly carried out, bear fruits, the full value of 
which neilJier I, nor any one here, can rightly or fully 
estimate. And I must congratulate you. Chiefs of Kathia¬ 
wad, that we are met here to-day to complete an under¬ 
taking wliieh his Excellency the Viceroy only a few weeks 
ago, in addressing your brother chiefs in Bajputana, 
recommended to them as an enterprise which it was 
important for them to commence, and thus, among the 
princes of your own blood and race, you have arrived at 
the goal before they have started; you have this noble 
building completed before they have even begun to 
consider the measures necessary to enable them to carry 
out what you have successfully achieved. 

You have asked me. Colonel Anderson, to impress 
upon the chiefs here present the importance and the value 
of this institution. It is difficult for me to do more tlian 
reiterate that which I ventured most to impress upon 
them in Darbar only the day before yesterday; but I 
have the success of this undertaking so much at heart, 
that 1 do not hesitate very shortly but earnestly to repeat 
what I then said, 1 beg them to consider what you 
yourself have pointed in your adtlress- that the object 
of the institution is not merely that the sons of the cluefs 
of Kathiawad should have the means of acquiring a 
certain amount of knowledge, but that they should acquire 
it in the most valuable form in wliioh it can be attained, 
in a manner that shall train and discipline the character 
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as well as the head and strengthen them for the duties 
they wiU he called upon hereafter to fulhl. I do not 
doubt that information may be acquired under a tutor 
at home, nor would I have it supposed that under a 
system of private tuition moral principles are necessarily 
neglected j but what cannot be so obtained is the self- 
reliance on the one hand and the appreciation of others 
cm the other, which is obtained by an education in a 
public college among their owti fehows and equals, removed 
from the evU influences which might counteract the 
benefits they would otherwise receive. It is the object 
of this institution to secure this, and I look to you, one 
and all, by your example and your influence, to second 
our efiorbs, and take care that no groundless prejudice, 
no evil influence, or underhand advice, shall impede the 
success of this great experiment. 

I was particularly pleased. Colonel Anderson, with 
one point which you remarked upon in your address, and 
that was, that the lads who are to be educated here will 
teceivc a good physical as well as a sound m entat training; 
that it is not merely the head that is to be stored; that 
it is not merely in acquiring knowledge that they will be 
placed in competition with their equals, but that, as a 
part of your designing, space is set apart for athletic 
sports and manly amusements. 1 should wish the youths 
trained here to take pleasure in feats of strength and 
activity, to ride well, to shoot well; in fact to have the 
taste for manly pursuits which an English country gentle¬ 
man seldom fails to obtain at a public school. 

There is one particular point to which you alluded. 
Colonel Anderson, which I cannot pass over, and that is 
the obligation which the whole commxuiity of Katijiawad, 
and, as one having the interest of that community at 
heart, the obligation which I also feel, to the gentleman 
who has so s&ealousiy co-operated with you in the erection 
of this noble building. I am sure there is not a single 
chief here who, both now and hereafter, will not say that 
he is greatly indebted to Mr, Rooth, for the care, the zeal, 
and the intelligence with which he has carried out the 
design which your predecessor. Colonel Kcatingc, origi- 
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nated, and which you now have so successfully completed, 
I have now the formal but agreeable duty to perform of 
declaring this College open; and in doing so, the first 
step is to commit the charge of this institution and building 
to the able Public Officer Tvho presides over the education 
of this presidency, 

I now ask you, ftlr, Peile, to take this institution 
under your fostering care, and to bestow upon it the same 
attention—the same zealous attention—which you devote 
to every part of the department which has been entrusted 
to you. It will be a great object, I think, that this 
institution should be opened at an early date. Of course 
it is impossible at this moment, under the circumstances 
that you. Colonel Anderson, have alluded to, absolutely 
to fix a day upon which the institution shall he opened, 
but I would suggest to you and Sir, PeUe, that the chiefs 
should be given the earliest opportunity of availing them¬ 
selves of its advantages. I think that probably, after 
some consultation ivith you, Colonel Anderson, Air, PeUe 
will be able to say that the College shah be open forth© 
reception of the inmates from the 1st of February next, and 
that will give the chiefs full time to mature their plans, and 
make the arrangements they may consider necessary. 
And now, having said this, it is only left for me publicly 
to declare that this, the Rajkumar College of Kathiawaa, 
is from this day open. 

Under such auspices the Rajkumar College was declared 
open, Mr, Chester Macnaghten, a gentleman of great 
ability and high ideals, was selected for the post of Prin¬ 
cipal, and on February 1, A.,n, 1871, the first term began. 
At first the numbers attending were small, and consisted 
of K.S. Takhatsinhji of Bhavnngar, the first name on the 
books; K.S. Harbhnmji and K.S, Waghji of Morvi j 
K.S. Jaswantsinhji and K.S. Wakhatsinliji of Limhdi ; 
K.S. Bawajiraj and Iv,S. Ladliubha of Rajkot * K.S. 
Harisinhji of Bhavnagar ; K.S. Dajiraj of AVadhwan ; 
K.S. hlansinhji of Palitana; and K.S, Samatkhanji and 
K.S. Anwar Khanji of Bantwa, But term by term the 
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numbers increased, and what at first partook of the nature 
of aa experiment became in a few years a very real factor 
in the advancement of the province. Before the CoJiege 
had been opened a year it was found necessary to enlarge 
it, and in a.d. 1873 the main building was supplemented 
by a wing on the North side of the quadrangle in accordance 
with the original design. 

Another very important institution was begun in 
A.D. 1873, when the Rajasthanik Court became established. 
It happened that no special provision had before been 
made, when Jurisdictional powers of the chiefs had been 
determined, for hearing disputes concerning land between 
the chiefs and roembera of younger branches of their 
family who held land for maintenarice, and other similar 
cases in which landed estates held on a semi-feudal tenure 
were involved. If such a case fell within the jurisdiction 
of a chief, it was heard hy him, and if beyond bi<! jurisdiction 
it was heard by the Political Assistant (now since a.i>. 
1002 Political Agent) in charge of the district concerned. 
It was not, however, the practice to interfere in cases 
which a chief was competent to hear by virtne of his 
juris^ctional powers. The result was that there was 
no right of appeal against a chief's decisions, but in 
A.D. 1867 it had been decided that the British Government 
should assist if necessary in enforcing the obligation 
wliicb bound the chiefs to refrain from seizing land, and 
to ^ve effect to this decision it was proposed to 
some arrang^tiicDt for the hearing of disputes of the nature 
referred to. Accordingly the Hajasthanik Court was 
established, consisting of a British officer as President, 
and six members chosen by Government out of a list 
submitted by the chiefs. Of these six members the 
President chose two to sit iivith him as assessors, and either 
party to a dispute had a right of objecting to one of the 
members. 

To the Bhayats and Girassias (as the holders of landed 
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property ’imdet a chief arc called) this measure proved a 
great boon, and for many years until it was abolished m 
A-D. 1890 the Eajasthsnik Court worked with complete 
success. 

Outlaws still continued to make their presence felt 
in various parts in spite of the repressive measures resorted 
to, and though their depredations were not of a very 
serious nature, it became necessary to pursue the mis¬ 
guided men with vigour until they were either killed or 
captured. Accordingly in a.u. 1873 Lieutenant Huiufrey 
was appointed with the consent and at the expense of 
the States to the command of a small body of mobile 
troops, ready to proceed ivith all speed in pursuit of any 
outlaws whose whereabouts became knoivn. In the month 
of l^Iarch Nathu Manik at the head of a gang emerged 
from Okhamandal, and plundered three Porbaudar villages. 
They then attacked Gondal territory, and continued 
raiding as opportunities presented themselves. Finally 
in October the Nawanagar Police Superintendent, Popat 
Velji, with the force under him came upon the outlaws 
in a field in the vicinity of Kalianpur, in the Barda Hills, 
News was sent at once to Captains Wodehouse, Salmon, 
and Scott, who were encamped at Sodana, sixteen miles 
away, and these three ofticets hastened with all their 
available forces to render help to the Nawanagar men. 
They arrived at Kalianpur to find an attack had resulted 
in several losses on cither side, and in the withdrawal of 
the outlaws slowly towards the village. The arrival of 
fresh forces completely cut off their retreat, and the 
hunted men were forced to take refuge in an old disused 
well. They were now given the opportunity of surren¬ 
dering quietly and of laying down their arms. After a 
certain amount of parleying, during which the outlaws 
were informed that any information they would give 
which might lead to the apprehension of the remainder of 
the gang would be taken into consideration at the trial, 
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they accepted the terms offered, and six men surrendered. 
Three of the gang were still at large, including the leader, 
^athu IVIanik, and shortly afterwaids two of them gave 
^c^elves up to Captain Jackson, Assistant Resident at 
Okhamandal, the third being killed by a charan about 
the same time. In recognition of his services the title 
of Rao Bahadur was conferred upon l^Ir. Popat Velji and 
vahmhle gifts were presented to him by Government at a 
public Darbar held in March of the following year, 

H.H. Jam Vibhoji in a.d, 1873 began to coin gold 
at lus mint in Nawanagar, but so many counter¬ 
feiters arose that it was found necessary very soon to 
discontinue the currency. In the previous year he had 
m^oduced moulds for the copper coinage, replacing the 
old method of cutting roughly and hammering the metal. 
In A-D 1874 >Ir. J. B. Peile became Political Agent in 
^thiawad, and m the same year Sahebzada Bahadur 
K^nji, the heir-apparent of Junagadh, having completed 
a twn years’ course at the Hajkumar College, went on a 
tour m India m charge of Colonel Lester. The heir- 
apparent of Bhavnagar. Kumar Takhatsinhii. left the 
College about the same time, and was placed under Captain 
«, h Nutt for the purpose of continuing his studies 
privately. In a d. 1876 Sir Philip Wodehouse. Governor 

Kathiawad. in the course of 

wlli? “ Darbar at Rajkot, and opened new Water- 

^oi-KS at Nawanagar, 

On Moi^y, January 1, a.u. 1877, the Viceroy and 
Govc^r-Gewral of India, Lord Lytton, held at Delhi 
to Aaannbla^ for the purpose of proclaiming 

UtW--Etor of thf 

On,™ V , ^ '’5' M'>stGraeious Majesty. 

?_ - “ Chiefs from far and wide Socked to the 

ancient capital of the Moghals. and the province of 

gadh, H.H. the Jam of ^awanagat, H.H. the Thakor of 
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Bhavnftgar, and tht Thakor of PHorvi, on this historic and 
impressive occasion, Il.H. the Raj of Dhrangadlira was 
also invited to attend, but on account of illness he was 
unable to do so. In commemoration of the event various 
honours were conferred, and a scale of salutes for chiefs 
was laid down. A salute of eleven guns was attached to 
the chiefship of all first-class States, and nine guns to 
that of all States of the second class, though in the latter 
case the salutes remained only personal to the chiefs 
concerned until a.d. 1879, when they were declared to 
be attached to the chiefship. As personal distinctions 
salutes of fifteen guns were accorded to H.H. Sir Mahabat 
Khanji, K.C.S.I., of Junagadh ; to H.H. Jam Vihhoji of 
Nawimagar; to H.H. Rawal Takhatsinhji of Bhavnagar; 
and to U.H. Baj IMansmliji of Dharangadhra. A personal 
salute of eleven guns was also granted to Thakor Waghji 
of Morvi. Banners were presented to each of the rulers 
of the first class, including Rana VikTnatji of Porbandar, 
who had been degraded to the third class nearly eight 
years before, and H.H. Jam Vihhoji and H.U. Raj Man- 
sinhji had the Knight Commandership of the Star of 
India conferred upon each of thein. The insignia of these 
honours was presented to the recipients by the Political 
Agent at a Darbar held at Rajkot on January 1, a.d. 1878, 
when Gawrishankar Udayashankar, Joint Administrator 
of Bhavnagar, was made a Companion of the same order. 
At the time of Colonel Walker’s first entry into Kathja- 
wad the titles of the various chiefs differed considerably, 
and “Baja.” “Rana,” “Rawal,” “Thakor,” " Bhumi^” 
and “ Rawat ” were variously used. The designation 
“ Raja ” was applicable to the head of a ruling family 
only, but a condition of its assumption was that the chief 
using it did not pay tribute to another of Ms family, and 
must be independent—the fact of tribute being paid to 
the Moghals or to the Marat has not alTecting this condi¬ 
tion. The Nawab of Junagadh, being a lilusalman, did 
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not adopt the titles generally used by the Hindu ruleis 
of the pieninsula, among whom the Jam of Kawanagar 
took precedence, and was addressed as " Jlaharaja Raja 
Shri. He did not rise from his seat when receiving a 
visit, and neither did he return a salute. Besides the 
Jam, the chiefs of Porbandar and Dhrangadhra were 
properly Rajas —the first named, however, using the 
tiUe of Rana —^while the chiefs of Bhavnagar, Morvi, 
Wadhwan, and Limbdi and others were recognized as 
Rajas by courtesy though their proper designation was 
“ 'Oiakor.” The title “ Rawal ” is used by the Gohel 
chiefs of Bhavnagar, Sarang]i Gohel, an ancestor of the 
family, having assumed it on receiving help from the 
Rawal of Champaner in recovering his possessions from 
his uncle Ramji in about 1430, 

Thakors ” were those chiefs who were not powerful 
enough to assume and use the title of “ Raja ” or who 
were the heads of distinct but inferior branches of a 
family. To the head of a family “ Thakors ” owed a 
feudal submission, 

, The Rhumias —a designation now fallen entirely 
into disuse—were possessors of landed property of an 
inferior gradation, who subse<iuently became known as 
** Girassias.” 

Finally Rawat was a title of honour signifving 
valiant.” It W'as hereditary and was generally bestowed 
by a Raja for some service rendered. All these titles M'erc 
ua^ by the Rajput chiefs only, the Kathis and Babrias 
using no particular designation to show their status. 

Sir Richard Temple, Governor of Bombay, came on 
a ^sit to Katbiawad in a.d. 1877 and held a Darbar at 
Bhavnagar, afterwards going to Nawanagar, Early in 
the year hir. Percival had been succeeded by Major 
* ^^®tson as Joint Administrator of the Bhavnagar 
tate, the minor Thakot Saheb being associated with him, 
and displacing Mr, Gawrishankar, C.S.l., who reverted 
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to the post of Dcwan, But Major Watson was himself 
succeeded in June of the same year by Colonel Parr, 
on being appointed President of the Rajasthanik Court. 
In the following year Colonel L. C. Barton became Political 
Agent in Kathiawad, and on May 5 the full powers of the 
administration of BhaTuagar were entrusted to Thakor 
Takhatsinhji, he having attained the age of twen^ years. 
In the same year a joint administration was introduced 
into Gondal State during the minority of the minor chief, 
Bhagwatsinhji, and Major W, Scott and Mr. Jayashankar 
|.alshAnkiir were appointed Joint Administrators. On. 
January 1, a.d. 1879, Thakor Waghji was placed in sole 
charge of Morvi State, after having made a long tour in 
India under the charge of Captain Humfrey. In this 
year also the buildings of the Rajkumar College were 
completed with the erection of the wing on the South side 
of the quadrangle, given by H.H. Thakor Takhatsinhji 
of Bhavnagar. 

One of the most welbknown men in Kathiawad since 
the time of Dewan Amarji retired into private life in 
a.d. 1879, when Mr, Gawrishankar Udayfl^hankar, C,SJ., 
resigned the Dew'anship of Bhavnagar State. This officfal 
had spent nearly his whole life in the service of the State, 
earning by bis patience, tact, and ability an enviable 
reputation as a model Minister. Bom in a.d. 1805 at 
Gogha of a poor and respectable Kagar Brahman family, 
he procured at the age of seventeen an appointment in 
the State, and in the following year was appointed Revenue 
Ofl&ccr of Kundla, which soon became the scene of the 
depredations of the Kimman Kathis, In these troublous 
times he administered his charge so well that it soon became 
apparent that his ability warranted more important work 
at the capital. With escellent judgment he smoothed 
over the period of ill-feeling between the State and the 
Government of Bombay, when the, vexed question of the 
three disputed districts which finally ended in a.d. 1866 
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was in danger of beeommg acute. Subsequently he 
played a prominent part in the administTation of the 
State, when his exceHent work called forth approbation 
from Government. Finally, as a reward for his labours 
he was made a Companion of the Most Exalted Order 
of the Star of India, and when he retired from service 
in A,D. 1879 he took with him the regret and goodwill of 
all. He continued to live a simple life in peace for twelve 
years longer, when he died universally mourned through¬ 
out the province, and known as Swami Satchidanand 
Saras wati. 

The Nagar Brahmans have long been distinguished in 
Kathiaw’ad for their ability and shrewdness, and arc to 
he found associated with the administration of nearly 
every important State. Their origin has never been satis¬ 
factorily determined, but it is generally supposed that 
they arc of the same race as the Gujar Nagiis of the 
United Provinces, They came originally from Vadnagor 
in Gujarat, one of the oldest cities in that province, which 
tradition says was founded by the Soiankis. When 
Visaldcv Chohan founded Visalnagax in a.d, 1014, Vad- 
nagar Brahmans attended a sacrifice be performed* 
Visaldev asked them to receive alms from him, but they 
refused, though some of them accepted grants of land* 
For this the latter were outcasted, and became known 
as^ Visalnagar Nagars. Subsequently many of both sects 
migrated to Saurashtra, and at once began to take promi¬ 
nent positions in the larger towns. Their fondness for 
power, aided by their astuteness and success in intrigue, 
kept them constantly striving to attain the highest places, 
and many members of their class reached positions of 
groat importance. Before a.d. 1808 one section of them 
had acquired Vasawad from the Kathis, and from the 
time of Colond Walker’s settlement the Nagars of Vasawad 
have been recognized as tribute-paying taltikdars. 

The class is now divided into two subdivisions — those 
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Tvho engage in secular pursuits bang known as Na^rs, 
and those whose calling k the performing of religious 
offices being known as Nagar BrahTnans, Both eat 
together, but are very strict in their caste and religious 
obsen'ances, and will not cat with Brahmans of any 
sect* 

Progress in Kathiawad now began to be marked 
through the construction of railways, ^ A.n- 1879 
Bhavnaaar State undertook the construction of a Ime 
from Bhavnagar to Wadhwan, and also, together with 
Gondal State, of another from Dhola to Dhoraji. Thus 
the province became connected by rail with Gujarat, and 
no longer was to lie, as it were, practically an inaccessible 
adjunct of India. The value of railways m the opening 
up and development of a country and its ^ 

never been more marked than m the case of Kathiawad. 
The old prosperity began again to return m ^^f^er 
proportion than ever before to the country so full of 
possibilities. Trade once more began to circulate and 
bring wealth to the rulers and people, whose present 
fortunate and prosperous condition is due mainly to the 
prompt adoption by the chiefs of the modern methc^ 
of communication and commercial enterpnse afforded by 
the construction of railways throughout the peninsula. 
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CHAPTER XVin 
(A,D, 1880-1896) 

Tee Rajkumar College at Rajkot had pjroved such a 
successful undertaking that it was decided to open within 
the province a school conducted on similar lines for the 
education of sons of Girassias, the members of junior 
branches of the chiefs* families. Wadhwan was selected 
as a suitable place for the establishment of such a school, 
and with the least possible delay funds were collected 
and buildings commenced. Finally, ten years after the 
opening of the parent institution at Rajkot, the Talukdaii 
Girassia School at Wadhwan w’^as opened in a.d. 1881, 
proving in a very short time as great a success as the more 
important undertaking had been. The school has since 
performed a great work in diffusing education among those 
classes of holders of landed property who previously 
looked upon the acquiring of knowledge, except that of 
fighting, as an occupation scarcely tvorth even a thought. 
Although but thirty-three years have passed since the 
school was opened, evidence of the good work it has 
performed is manifest throughout the province. 

On May 24, A.n. 1881, the young Thakor Takhatsinhji 
of Bhavnagar was made a Knight Commander of the 
Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, and the following 
year Nawab Sir Mahabat Khanji of Junagadh died, being 
succeeded by his eldest son, Bahadur Khan. A small 
tribe known as Mayas now began to give trouble in 
Junagadh territories. These people, who hold land in 
twelve villages in the Junaga^ State, had endeavoured 
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in A.n, 18T2 to attack the town of Junagadh with the 
idea of restoring the djiTiasty of the Chudasama Ras. In 
consequence of their turbulence they were then deprived 
of their arms, with the result that they went into outlawry 
and were with difficulty persuaded to return to their 
homes. Subsequently their holdings were demarcated 
and their rights defined, and they were ordered to pay a 
moderate assessment in lieu of military service, which 
thev could no longer perform to the State. They refused 
positively to pay such assessment, and when their appeal 
to Government on the question suffered rejection they 
deserted their villages in December a,d. 1882, and 
^;plfir>g up a position on a hill in neutral territory, defied 
all attempts at mediation. 

It was now feared that their ejtample would be followed 
by other lawless or discontented tribes in the peninsula, 
and orders were given to disarm and capture them unless 
they dispersed quietly. The result was a fight in which 
both the Mayas and the police lost considerably. A 
Commission presided over by Mr. 5. Hammick, I.C.S., 
was now appointed to inquire into the Maya grievances, 
which were chiefiy of the nature of a list of complaints 
against the Junagadh State and its police. The disputes 
dragged on, and it was not until six years afterwards that 
a satisfactory conclusion was arrived at, and peace was 
finally restored on the basis of an exchange of land in lieu 
of the cash assessment. 

A Miana outlaw of Maiia now began a scries of robberies 
and excesses which made lus name feared tluoughout the 
districts in which he moved and plundered. In the middle 
of A.D. 1883 a number of robberies were committed in 
the North and North-West of Katliiawad by a body of 
mounted men, whose leader was soon ascertain^ to be 
Movar Sandhwani of Maiia, whose supposed participation 
in a mail robbery in a.d. 1879 had brought him into 
prominenoe on account of the large reward offered for 
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Ms a.pprehension. He bad since remained in hiding, but 
now considered himscSf sufficiently safe to continue biQ 
activities. Strong police measnires were, on his identity 
being established, at once taken in liand to capture him, 
but ail attempts proved useless on account of the sympathy 
with him or the fear of reprisals from him, on the part 
of the people of Malia, and also because of the inefficiency 
or corruption of the police. Want of co-operation by 
the people of Malia, Morvi, Niawanagar, and Dhrangadbra 
paralysed all attempts made to capture or crush the 
bandits, and as the efforts of the various States acting 
independently failed to check their depredations, it was 
decided that they should contribute in men and money 
to a scheme for raising a body of well-mounted men to 
be constantly in readiness to follow the outlaws whenever 
their whereabouts should become known. All these 
States, with one exception, furnished their quotas without 
objection, and the force so raised was placed under 
Jamadar Umar of the Junagadh State Police. But the 
success hoped for of the plans devised failed to be realized, 
and Movar Sandhwani was not only not captured, but 
even made several daring raids. 

He ^succeeded in captunng on the road between 
Wawania and Malia one of the JIalia officials engaged in 
the work of hunting him down, and taking him into a 
field, cut off his nose and lip, stole his horse and clothes, 
and left Mm to proceed home as best be could. This 
danng episode, vfhich was the outcome of a coarse jest 
made by the unlucky official at the expense of the outlaw’s 
wife, increased his reputation, and gained him a still 
larger meed of sympathy. Shortly afterwards he attempted 
to set Malta on fire, and shots being fined into the town 
at the same time, a party of mounted police hastened to 
the spot whence the shots came. The outlaws now fled, 
but were tracked as far as the Rann of Kaehli, which 
they crossed during the dark. Next morning the pursuit 
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was continued, and the tracks taken up on the North 
side of the Ranu with such vigour that the police came 
upon five of the band and kept them under close observa¬ 
tion until the Kachh authorities could arrive to effect 
their capture. But the affair was bungled and two of 
the five succeeded in escaping. 

It was now considered desirable to send an infantry 
detachment to Malia to assist the police and to reassure 
the now thoroughly frightened inhabitants. The outlaw 
leader, with two permanent companions and several who 
joined temporarily, was now harried with renewed 
vigour, and finally in March a,d. 1885 he surrendered to 
Captain Salmon and was taken to Rajkot jail, but not 
before several atrocious cases of robbery and mutilation 
attributed to him had been committed. He was tried, 
by a Special Magistrate, Captain L. L. Fenton, who 
committed him to the Court of Session, where he escaped 
conviction for want of evidence. While this was much 
to be deplored, yet it afforded an. excellent example of 
the justice of the Courts established under British rule 
in Kathiawad. After his lucky escape Movar Sandhwani 
was given a post in Nawanagar State, which fact doubtless 
kept him out of mischief and brought about his reforma¬ 
tion. 

IVhilc Movar Sandhwani was continuing his depreda¬ 
tions in the North of the peninsula, troubles of a similar 
nature took place in Junagadh territory in the South, 
where the looting of eighty-one villages, and the murder of 
twenty-one persons and mutilation of ninety-eight others, 
brought into proniinence a gang of Makranis who held the 
village of Inaj and claimed independence from the State. 
Much forbearance was shown them at first, but the refusal 
of the Makranis to allow the Junagadh police to investi¬ 
gate an offence of a serious nature committed by some 
Inaj villagers brought matters to a head, and the help of 
the Agency was sought by Junagadh in maintaining its 
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lights. A message waa sent to the Makrams^ warning 
them to submit to the junsdiction of Junagadh, of which 
they took no notice and insulted the messenger. A strong 
force of sixty mounted and one hundred and fifty foot 
police was sent against the village with the ohjoct of over¬ 
awing the disturbers of the peace. Colonel Scott accom- 
pani^ this force, and on August 18, a.d. 1884, he called 
upon the twenty-five leading Makranis to lay domi their 
arms and to submit to the authoiity of Junagadh. A 
promise of compliance was given, but next day at the 
time specified the promise was not fulfilled, and the 
Makranis instead opened fire upon the troops. After 
much delay the place was stormed with a loss to the 
defenders of six killed and three wounded, as against 
seven killed and fifteen wounded of the attacking force. 
Unfortunately six or seven of the Makranis succeeded in 
escaping, and formed the nucleus of a gang of outlaws 
which for a long time defied all attempts to break it up, 
and wandered about in the Gir Forest and its environs, 
looting and terrorizing the inliabitants of many villages. 

Major Hiimfrey was appointed to conduct operations 
against the outlaws, and in a short time .4.buhakar, one 
of the leaders, was killed, while three fled the country. 
There stUl remained, however, the three most dangerous 
members of the original Inaj band, and these were supple¬ 
mented by other bad characters whenever a village was 
to be attacked. The operations against the survivors 
were so rigorously conducted that in March a.d. 1887 
they endeavoured to make for their country, the Makran, 
by circuitous routes. One of them. Din l^Iahomed, was 
captured on arrival at Bombay, while a second, Kadar 
Bax, was arrested at Karachi after making a desperate 
resistance during which he killed one policeman and 
wounded another. The third desperado, Alidad, was 
traced to a village sixty miles distant from Karachi, where 
he was caught in the act of bargaining with a camel-man 
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for his transit to Makran. He managed, however, to 
escape by night, but was followed up, and finally surren¬ 
dered when half dead with hunger. All were tried and 
executed for their crimes, and with their removal peace 
and security were once more established in Junagadh, 

In A-D. 1883 Colonel E, W. West became Political 
Agent in Hathiaw'ad, and in the same year engagements 
were taken from the chiefs for the regulation of the 
manufacture of and trade in salt. The joint administra¬ 
tion of Gondal ceased on August 24, a.d. 1SS4, when 
the State was handed over to Thakor Bhagu^atsinhji 
after he had been associated in the administration for 
some months with Colonel H, L. Nutt, and had undertaken 
a journey to Ettrope, visiting all the principal cities of 
that continent. The diary of his tour, “ The Journal of 
a Visit to England in 1883,” is of much interest as showing 
the impressions of the first of the Kathiawad chiefs to 
undertake the journey to England, which has since 
become a means of widening their horizon and of incul¬ 
cating the spirit of progress now everywhere evident. 
Thakor Waghji of Morvi visited England the same 
year. Shortly after assuming charge of his State, Thakor 
Bhag^vatsinhji was nominated a Fellow of the University 
of Bombay. In a.d, 1S80 he joined Edinburgh University 
with the object of obtaining medical qualifications, and 
in the following year the degree of LL.D. was conferred 
upon him by that University, 

On January 1, a.d. 1886, the honour of G.C.S.I, was 
conferred on Thakor Sir Takhatsinhji of Bhavnagar, and 
in the same year Colonel J. W. Watson succeeded Colonel 
Wust as the administrative head of the province. Shortly 
afterwards Rana Vikmatji of Porbandar was deposed on 
account of the maladministration of his State. It was 
now restored to its former position among those States 
of the first class, and Mr. F. S. P. Lely of the Indian Civil 
Service was appointed to be the Administrator, For 
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continued bud administration such a course was the 
only remedy to take, since it was imthinkable that the 
universal progress should he permitted to he hindered by 
bad conditions of rule existing in one portion of the 
peninsula, and the deposition of the ruler was in full 
accord with the policy of progress and co-operation 
steadfastly pursued by the Govemment of India. The 
year a,D. 1887 marked the Jubilee of Her >Iost Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria, Empress of India, and among 
the honours given to celebrate the occasion were those to 
Thakor fihagwatsinhji of Gondal and Thokor Jaswant- 
sinhji of Limbdi, each of whom was made a Knight 
Commander of the Order of the Indian Empire. Thakor 
Waghji of Morvt was similarly honoured, and his State 
was raised from the second to the hrst class, Gondal State 
being treated in the same way. 

Railway construction now became universal. In a.d, 
1886 a line between Doha and Wankaner had been 
opened, and in December of the following year Lord 
Reay, Governor of Bombay, turned the first sod in the 
construction of a railway between Dhoraji and Porbandar, 
and of another from Jetalsar to Verawal. In a.u. 1B88 
the latter section was opened for traffic, and next year 
the construction of the former and also of a Line from 
Rajkot to Wankaner was completed, and both were 
declared open by Lord Reay. 

The year .s.o. 1890 was made memorable by the visit 
to KatMawad of Prince Albert Victor (Duke of Clarence). 
He first went to Bha%magar, whence he proceeded to 
Pipawaw, where he laid the foundation-stone of the 
new liarbour works. In commemoration of tlie occasion 
the port was re-named Port Albert Victor, and on. the 
following day his Royal Highness went by sea to Verawal, 
and thence to the Gir Forest on a short lion-shootmg 
expedition. He afterwards visited Junagadh, and on 
March 21 left Verawal for Bombay. This was the first 
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occasion on which a Western Prince had set foot in the 
ancient land of Saurashtra. 

Scarcely less memorable was the spontaneous offer 
made by the rulers of Junagadh, NawanagaTj and Bhav- 
nagar in the same year to provide troops for Imperial 
defence in common with many other chiefs in other parts 
of the Indian Empire. It was towards the end of a,d, 
1SS8 that the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, addressing a meeting 
of chiefs at Patiala, proposed that those who were anxious 
to contribute in some way towards Imperial defence 
should raise a portion of their armies to such a pitch of 
general efficiency as to make them fit to go into action 
side by side with Imperial troops. These troops were 
to be known as Imperial Service Troops, and were to be 
recruited and to be quartered in the States of the chiefs 
contributing, A few British officers, knoivn as Inspecting 
Officers, were to be appointed to supervise training and 
equipment, and the whole cost of maintaining the troops 
was to be borne by the chiefs. As soon as this scheme 
became known, the chiefs of Jnnagadh, Nawanagar, and 
Bhavnagar in September a.d. 1890 offered to raise 
mounted corps of 100, 150, and 342 men respectively, and 
their offers were gratefully accepted. Captain A, W. 
Forbes was appointed in a.d. 1891 to be the first Inspecting 
Officer in KatMawad, with headquarters at Rajkot, and 
the work of raising and training the troops was at once 
taken in hand. They have since made excellent progress, 
and were utilized in Imperial interests in a,d, 1899 during 
the South African War, when a number of men and horses 
from each State proceeded on active service. 

In A.D. 1890 Mr, E. C. K. Ollivant was appointed 
political Agent, and in No\"ember of the same year his 
Excellency Lord Harris, Governor of Bombay, invested 
H.H. Rahadiu* Khanji, Kawab of Junagadh, with the 
insignia of the G.C.LE. at a Darhar held at Rajkot, The 
following year H.IL Sir Takhatsinhji of Bhavnagar 
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received the title of “ Maliaraja ” as a personal distmetion 
at a Darbar held at his capital. 

The most serious disturbanee of modem times in the 
Katliiawad peninsula took place in a.d. 1892, when after 
two years spent in daring robbery and violence, a hand 
of outlaws was secured. The origin of the trouble took 
place in a.d. 1890, when a certain l^fahomed Jan was 
arrested in connexion with a murder committed in Morvi, 
and sentenced. Unfortunately while on the w^ay to 
Ahmadabad he succeeded in escaping from the custody 
of the police escort, and returned to Malla after spending 
some months in concealment. Joined by other Mianas, 
he took part in another murder in October a.d. 1891, 
after which the gang was augmented by several noted 
outlaws. These included Juma Gand, well known for 
his depredations in Kachh, a bad character from Dhrol 
named Habibmia, and Wala Namori, a Miana, who had 
been Movar Sandhwani's lieutenant some years previously. 
The whole gang crossed the Rann into Kachh territory, 
where they remained for a time and then cmei^d in 
December to commit a robbery in a Wankancr village, 
and afterwards in Baldhoi, under Lodliika. The object 
of the second attack, however, made a determined resb- 
tance in defence of his life and property, and in the ilght 
which ensued Mahomed Jan was so seriously wounded that 
he died shortly afterwards. But the rest of the gang 
escaped, and were no more heard of until February 
A.D. 1892, when they looted the Muli village of Jasapur, 
injuring eleven persons and carrying oR property of 
considerable value. 

An energetic pursuit of the outlaws was undertaken 
and they were eventuaDy tracked to a ruined MH-fort 
near Than. But they learnt of the pursuit and escaped 
by night before a sufficient number of men to surround 
them and effect their capture could arrive from Rajkot. 
The pursuit, however, was taken up at once, and the 
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fugitives were again tracked to the ruined Sayla village 
Valajal, where they took up a strong defensive position > 
The small body of mounted men which came upon them 
was unable to effect their capture, and before the armed 
foot police could arrive to take part in an attack upon 
them, the dacoits again escaped under cover of darkness. 
No less than three times subsequently they succeeded 
in escaping from justice, firstly at Chanchapur in Morvi 
State, and afterwards in the Gir Forest and at Babra, 
the reason being in each ease the passive or active sjTnpathy 
shown them by the people and inefficient methods on the 
part of the police. They then crossed the Rann, and in 
April A,D. 1892 for their next venture stole horses 
stationed at various parts along the road to be travelled 
by the Governor of Bombay, who was on a visit to the 
Rao of Kachh. This daring act necessitated their return 
to Kathiawad, where they roamed closdy pursued, and 
on November 20 Habibmia was surrounded in a field and 
surrendered to Mr, W. L. B. Souter, the Police Superin¬ 
tendent of Dhrangadhra State, The remainder of the 
gaug were not heard of again for about a month, when 
they were discovered to be hiding near the vUlage of 
Khakhrechi. A mounted party under the command of 
Lieutenant IL L. Gordon at once listened to the spot, 
and followed the outlaws to the village of Karadia near 
Mali a, where they entrenched themselves in a shallow 
watercourse, and hoisting their flag dared the attackers 
to come on. It was now getting dark, and as an exchange 
of shots did not appear to result in the discomfiture of 
the outlaws, Lieutenant Gordon decided to charge them. 
After first giving instructions not to stop if he or Jamadar 
Kalandar Shah Klian should fall, he set himself at the 
head of his men and rode for the dacoits’ trench. But 
only three mounted men actually reached the trench 
with him, Jamadar Kalandar Shah Khan being on his 
right, and Dafedar Mahomed Shakir with Sowar Ram- 
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cbandar on his left. The remainder diverged from the 
\exy beginning of the attack and at the end of it were 
some twenty yards to the right. 

The guns of the outlaws were thus directed towards 
only four men, and Lieutenant Gordon on nearing the 
trench was shot dead, eleven wounds being found on 
bod\ afterwards. The Jamadar escapted miraculously, 
but the Dafedar shared the fate of his leader, while Sowar 
Ramchandar’s horse was shot. After the charge, the 
survivors dismounted and began firing on the dacoits at 
close range, and after about fifteen minutes only four or 
five of the outlaws remained alive, and a rush made with 
swords ended the affair* 

The result of the encounter was the complete destruc¬ 
tion of the gang which had tcirorized the Northern parts 
of the peninsula for two years, Wala Namori, with eleven 
other companions, was killed, and his reign of lawlessness 
was over. In commemoration of the affair, a tablet was 
crMted in the Lang Library at Rajkot containing the 
following inscription; 

In hanoiir of 

LitUTEUfAKT HaBBV LAUBENCfi GaE|I>0!f 
2ud Bombay I^uacers 
DaFIIDaK MaUOMO^ SlLAKfR 

Olid 

Na£S Haji Sajax 

of tlie Kathisffsd Agency FbUce, wlio -went killed at Khrodia in on 

tlw! iflth DiGKTabcr 18&2 wiiilst gaUanUy char^g a noted bond of dacoita 
Wbo well nnned and m & rtrotig position. Their deed honouhi them 
mrne than words eon do, oiid this Ubiet is erected by aU the tliiefs 
and oUier fritnds in Kathiaw^ who deplore their loss. 


Naik Haji Sajan did not participate in the charge, but 
was in command of a small party detached behind the 
outlaws to cut off their retreat. 

A monument was erected on the site of the encounter 
mi amadar Kalandar Shah Khan was given the title of 
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" Khan Sahcb ” and presented on November 10, a*Dx 1893, 
at Rajkot with a sword of honour and a money reward 
for his gallantry on the occasion. A bardic euJoginm on 
the acts and death of Wala Namori praises equally the 
outlaw and his vanquisher, and an excellent translation 
of the poem by jVlr- Kincaid in “ The Outlaws of Kathia- 
wad " runs as follows; 

Though the hatred of kings la nDsIeeping, 

Yet Morvi and Malia were me j 
Though they hated they joined for the moment 
Till the dayu of N'amorl were done« 

IB* head never bowed to the mighty, 

Ae the wind^ so Mb apint was f^, 

And he roamed from the Raun to the Baidas^ 

And he robhed from Wodhwan to the sea. 

Had Mor and Namori united, 

Then the earth hud been theirs for a prey. 

But the Jove of the lowly lasts always. 

And the love gf the great for a day. 

Fate's orders^ O Wala Namori^ 

Are pitileas, ever the dame.. 

Or as fitands out some fort on the fibadar, 

So hod towered thy castle of faiuc^ 

Earth's kingfl must have kings fii^r ilicJr rivah, 

Bo llon-aouled Goidon arose. 

Had Gordon not been, then Namori 
Had Elded from the line to the JIo^^ 

From heaven the Apsataa tkastened 

To wed with the brave who ahouid fail. 

Young Gordon died, first, so they bore him 
To wed with the fairest of all^ 

Wlien two lions lie protic in death grapple 
Their pride and their valour are one, 

Thus Gordon's Tame sprang from Namori 
And Namori^s from Gordon was wou^ 

Early in a.d. 1892 H.H, Sir Eahadur Khanji of Juna^ 
gadli died, witliout however leaving an heir, and without 
having exercised the privilege accorded him in common 
with other chiefs by Government of being permitted to 
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adopt an heir in the event of there being none to sncceed. 
The selection of a successor therefore lay with the Govem- 
tncDt of India, who nominated his brother, Rasul Khanji, 
to occupy the vacant gadi. The new Nawab was 
installed by Sir Charles Ollivant at a public Harbai held 
at Junagadh in June of the Ramp year* 

Education had by now made such strides throughout 
the province that it was considered the time liad arrived 
when the more important States might with confidence 
be permitted to control tbeir own educational arrange¬ 
ment, and in a.x>. 1892 this control was handed over to 
them. The supervision of education m all other States 
remained in the hands of the Agency, an Educational 
Inspector being responsible for the w’elfare and progress 
of the department under his charge. The privilege 
extended to the first- and second-class chiefs has not 
been abused, and to-day education in their States has 
reached and maintained a very good standard. 

The first Rani of an Indian ruling chief to cross the 
ocean was that of Gondal, H*H. Nandkunvarba, Rani 
Saheb, C.I,, who in a.d. 1890 went to England with 
H.H, Thakor Sir Bhagwatsinhji for the benefit of her 
health* \STiile there, Sir Bhagwatsinhji prosecuted his 
studies of medicine at Edinburgh University, where he 
took the dc^ees of M.E., C,M., and subsequently M.D„ 
and became in a.d. 1395 a Fellow of the Roval College of 
Physicians. The University of Oxford conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of D,C.L. in a.d. 1892 and two 
years later he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and sat as Honorary President of the Eighth Intern ationfd 
Congress of Hy^cne at Buda Pesth* In a.d- 1893 H.IL 
Takhatsinhji of Bhavnagar was also honoured by an 
English University when the honorary degree of LL.D. 
was conferaed upon him at Cambridge; and in the next 
year Jadeja Ranjitsinhji, afterwards Jam of Nawanagar, 
obtained the degree of Bachelor of Arts after studying at 
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JUMA GAND, OUTLAW 

the same University, whence he had proceeded from the 
Rajkumar College at Rajkot, 

Still another Aliaua outlaw attaiued an unenviable 
reputation in ajd. 1894, when -T imm Gand, & Kachh 
subject, sought to acquire fame similar to that of Wala 
Namori, hut perished ingloriously in the attempt. His 
first robbery with violence had been comnutted as far 
back as a.D. 1888, when he stole a musket from, a Malla 
poUceman and wounded him with a knife while doing so. 
He was subsequently captured, but (scaped from the 
Rajkot jail. However, he was again taken, and after 
undergoing six months’ rigorous imprisonment took to 
looting whenever and wherever possible in Kathiawad 
and beyond the Rann, Finally on April 10, a.d, 1894, 
Mr. Souter, who was pursuing him, was informed that 
six armed Mianas were concealed in a “ tank ” near 
Dhrumath in Dhrangadhra State. With all haste a small 
party of mounted police covered the distance of fifteen 
miles which separated them from their quarry, and arrived 
in the neighbourhood of the “ tank ” just before midday. 
The outlaws took up a position similar to that chosen by 
Wala Namori, and in imitation of that bandit flew a red 
flag above it. 

From a ghmcc it was evident that the gang were well 
defended, and that they could not be captured by a 
mounted force. The police therefore dismounted and 
took up positions which gave them the best possible view 
of the outlaw’s stronghold. On seeing them, the gang 
opened Are, which was returned and continued for about 
a quarter of an hour. Mr. Souter then determined to 
make a rush, and before doing so he changed his helmet 
for a sowar’s turban, which ruse greatly bewildered Juma 
Gand, who for the purpose of acquiring fame had deter* 
mined to kill the English leader, whom he was now unable 
to recognize. Mr, Souter led his men with sldU, and 
despite a desperate resistance on the part of the outlaws 
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completely sheltered by the 
sides of the pit m which they had entrenched themselves, 
the police reached the position with the loss of but four 
men killed and two wounded. All the outlaws were 
amounted for, and the kiUed induded Jitma Gaud and 
SIX other desperadoes. For their gallantry Mr. Souter 
and the forre which he commanded were made the 
recipients of handsome rewards^ 

JT Hyns, G.C.I.E.» Governor of Bombay, visited 
Kathiawad m a.d. 1893, when he declared open at Gondal 
toe railway from Rajkot to Jetalsar, and also turned the 
sod of the hne which was to run between Rajkot and 
I^awanagar, which latter place is now more ^nerallv 

„ foUowhig yei 

H.H. Sir Vibhoji of Jamnagar died, and was succeeded 
by his son Jaswa^mhji, during whose minority an Admini- 
rtrator, fliajor P, Kennedy, was appointed to rule 

K interests. 

H.H. Sir Takhatsmhji of Bhavnagar died in a d 1896 

and w^ suec^ded by his son, Bhavsinhji, the present 
^er of the State. Less than a month after this sad 

rw f when Mr. 

■p ' ^^lacnaghten, the first and imiversaHy loved 
Principal of the Rajkumar College, died at Rajkot. His 
^ at a comp^tively early age was very real, for his 
co^icuoi^ ability contributed perhaps more than any 
other one factor to the enlightenment and progress which 
to-day characterise those ruling chiefs who at the early 
^ges of their Uves came under his fostering care. In 
the same year Thator Mansinhj i of Palitana was appointed 
a Knight Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of Li^ and Captain W, J. Peyton, C.M.G., relieved 
Captmn Forbes ^ Inspecting Officer of the Imperial 
Service Troops within the province. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

(a.D. 1897-1915) 

The year a.d. 1307 raaiked the Disniond Jubilee of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty Victoria, Queen and Empress, on 
which occasion Thakots Sir Bhagwatslnhji of Gondal and 
Sir Waghji of Morvi were each made the recipients of the 
insignia of the G.C.I.E. at the hands of her Majesty in 
England. In celebration of the Jubilee, Darbars were 
held on June 21 at various centres throughout the penin¬ 
sula. Colonel J. M. Hunter, C.S.I,, was now appointed 
Political Agent, and towards the end of the year H.E, 
Lord Sandhurst, G.C.I.E., paid a vdsit to Kathiawad. 
lYhile at Rajkot he performed the opening ceremony of 
the Rasul Khanji Hospital for Women, which liad been 
generously built for the good of the province by the 
Nawab of Jimagadh, He afterwards went to Junagadh, 
and thence to Wadhwan, where on December 3 he cut 
the first sod in the construction of the railway to Dhran- 
gadlira. which was opened in the following year. Lord 
Sandhurst paid a second visit to Rajkot in a.d. 1898, 
when he opened the Bhavsinhji Hall of the Rajkumar 
College, and unveiled a statue of Mr. Chester Macnaghten, 
the late Principal, before the College entrance. 

It was in a.d. 1899 that rules regulating the sale ot 
opium were finally sanctioned by the Covei^ent of 
India and communicated to the States. The fi^t 
ment made relating to the cultivation and sale of the 
drug had been in a.d. 1820, hut it wms foimd that the 
engagement was not adequately fulfilled, and m a.d. 1878 
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fresh rules for the protection of Imperial interests were 
drawn up. This me^ure led to a claim by the States to 
be allowed to cultivate and manufacture opium for 
consumption, and a controversy arose upon the point. 
Two years later the Government of India ruled that the 
British Government had always exercised the right of 
levying opium duty, and that the prohibition as regards 
Its cultivation was also of long standing, and the rules 
promulgated in a.d. 18S1 finally settled the question. 
In this year also the Rajasthanik Court was abolished 
as it was consEdered that all cases which were brought 
before it for decision could he equally well disposed of in 
the Courts of the States concerned. Appeals against the 
decisions of these Courts were to he made to the Agency, 
and parties still dissatisfied were to have the right of 
appeal to the Government of Bombay. The alwlition 
of the Rajasthanik Court was indicative of the improved 
relations existing between chiefe and their subject land* 

holders, and of the progress in efficiency of the State 
Courts. 

The most disastrous famine of modern times was 
brought about in a.d. 1809 by the failure of the rains. 
It soon beeame evident that distress was imminent, and 
as only six inches of rain fell, wells quickly began to 
dry up, and the cattle suffered severely through failure of 
the grass crop. 

Every attempt was made by irrigation to make the 
cold-weather crops of some use, but the yield, even after 
the most strenuous exertions, fell far short of the average, 
and death from starvation stared nearly the whole of the 
cultivating classes in the face. Before the middle of 
Januat^^ a.d. 1900 less than half the cattle in the province 
remained alive. A regular system of rehef works was 
opened evei^^where, and wells were dug as rapidly as 
pwsihle in the hopes of finding sufficient water even for 
drinking purposes. In Dhrangadlira over fifteen hundred 
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were dug, and in Junagadh twenty-one works were opened 
which brought relief to thousands who would otherwise 
have starved. So fax as possible those unable to work 
were lodged in poorhouses situated all over the peninsula, 
and the excellent arrangements made evetyivlieTe to meet 
the unexpected and unprecedented disaster were the 
means of saving the greater part of the population from 
extinction. As an example of the public spirit and charity 
prevailing may be taken the case of a Bombay merchant 
named Adamji Pirbhoy, a native of Dhoraji, who while 
the famine lasted fed and clothed thousands of people 
daily, besides maintaining at Dhorayi a poorhouse and 
dispensary for the relief of the sufferers. 

Rana Vikmatp of Porbandar died in April a.d. 1000, 
and was succeeded by his grandson Bhavsmhji later in 
the year, when the British administration ceased and the 
first-class powers restored at its commencement were 
continued under certain conditions. Sir Mansmhji of 
Dhrangadhra died also in November, and on December 3 
his grandson Ajitsinhii was installed on the gadi by 
Colonel W. P. Kennedy, who succeeded Colonel Hunter 
as Political Agent. 

The Viceroy and Govemor-General of India, Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston, P.C., G.M.S.I., G.C.I.E., C.B., visited 
Kathiawad in November ajd, 1000. Landing at Veraw-al, 
he was an interested visitor to the temple of Somnath, 
and afterwards proceeded to Junagadh, where he opened 
the Arts College and Technical Institution. A magnilieeat 
Darbar ivas afterwards held at Rajkot, which all the 
chiefs and leading men in the province attended. In 
the following year the Governor of Bombay, Lord North- 
cote, unveiled at Mor\''i a statue of Lord Reay, a former 
Governor, and after^vards visited Gondal, Junagadh, and 
Bhavnagar, Captain J. Talbot relieved Captain Pej^ion 
as Inspecting Olhcer of the Imperial Service Iroops the 
same year. 
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The designation of the senioT representati ve of Govern¬ 
ment in the peninsula was changed in a.d. 1002 from 
** PoUticaJ Agent ” to “ Agent to the Governor in Kathia- 
wad.” Previous to a.d. 1863 the province had been 
divided into ten separate divisions. Jhalawad in the 
North consisted of about fifty States, which oiiginally 
included Viramgam, Mandal, and Dhandhuka. To its 
West lay Machhu Kantha, made up of Morvi and Malia, 
Halar embraced the North-West portion, and adjoining it 
were Okhamandal and Sarda or Jetwad, better known as 
Porbandar, Sorath included Junagadh, Bantwa, and 
Amrapur, though the sea-coast from Mangrol to Diu was 
also known as Nagher, ICatMawad occupied the centre 
of the province, and was made up of Jetpur, Chital, 
Amreli, Jasdan, Chotila, Anandpur, and many smaller 
districts, Babriawad was the hilly tract of eountrj’ Ijing 
to the South-East, while Und-Sarv'eya extended along the 
Shetrunji River. Finally, Gohelwad comprised the States 
of Bhavnagar. Palitana, Wala, Lathi, and the district 
round Gogha, and also formerly included the old division 
of Walak. 

But these ten divisions were found to be too cumber- 
aome for administrative purposes, and the peninsula was 
re-divided into Jhalawad, Halar, Sorath, and Gohelwad. 
The Assistant Political Officers to the Agent to the Governor 
over each of these four divisions, or *'^ Prants*^ as they 
were called, became designated m a.d. 1902 as Political 
Agents, with headquarters at Wadhwan, Rajkot, Jetalsar, 
and Songadh respectively. Manekwada, near Bagasra, 
was exchanged in a.d. 188G for Jetalsar by an agreement 
made with Gondal, in which State Jetalsar lies. 

The areas of the four Prants differ considerably, 
Halar, the largest, consists of nearly 7500 square miles, 
of which nearly half is Nawanagar State. It includes" 
besides, Morvi and Gondal and the second-class States of 
Ti^ankaner, Dhrol, and Rajkot. Sorath extends 
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considerably more than thousand square miles of 
country, of wliich more than three thousand square miles 
is Junagadb territory, Porbandar being the most important 
State after it. Bha^maga^ takes up more than half of tlie 
4200 square miles comprising Gohelwad, Palitana being 
the State of nerf importance in the Prant. Jhalawad is 
of nearly equal siae with Gohelwad, and Dlu^gadhra, 
Limbdi, and Wadliwan are its three largest States, 

As the States differ in size and importance, the poweis 
of their chiefs differ also. These powders are arranged in 
seven classes. Chiefs of the first- and second-class States 
can exercise civil jurisdiction to any extent, while those 
of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth classes may only 
entertain suits in their courts the values of which are 
below Rs.20,000, Es,10,000, Rs.&OOO, and Rs.500 respec¬ 
tively. Chiefs of the seventh class have no civil juris¬ 
diction. 

In criminal matters first-class chlefis may try for capital 
offences any person except a British subject, while second- 
class chiefs may tty only their own subjects. The powers 
of a third-class State extend to the infliction of seven 
years' rigorous imprisonment, and fine amounting to 
Rs.10,000, In fourth- and fifth-class States only three 
and two years’ imprisonment, with fines of Rs.6000 and 
Rs.2000 respectively, may be given to offenders, while 
in States of the sixth class only three months’ rigorous 
imprisonment can be given, whUe a fine may not exceed 
Ks.200. The powers of a seventh-class chief arc still less, 
for they arc limited to the mfiiction of rigorous imprison¬ 
ment for fifteen days and of fines of Rs.25. 

Besides the jurisdictional chiefs there are a number of 
petty rulers whose non-jurisdictional States are grouped 
into Thana circles, the control of which is vested in the 
Political Agents, who are represented in these circles by 
subordinate officers known as Thanadars. Many of the 
States over which jurisdiction is thus exercised are 
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extremely small, and in a great many cases the incomes 
their owners derive from them are too small to provide 
maintenance. Altogether in the province there are 188 
States, Talukas and Estates of greater or lesser importance, 
of which 13 pay no tribute, 105 pay tribute to the British 
Government, 79 to the Gaekwad of Baroda, and 134 to 
the Nawab of Junagadh, 

The last disturbance of any importance within the 
province occurred in a.n. 1903, when a gang of seven or 
eight IVIianas under Maya Punja began looting in the 
neighbourhood of Songadh, and then robbed a mail con¬ 
veyance on the road from Ranpur to Dhandhuka, These 
Mianas were sotne of a party of thirteen who, having 
been convicted for dacoity with murder, and sentenced 
to long terms of unprisonment, had succeeded in escaping 
&om Pctlad jail in September a,d, 1902 and in possessing 
themselves of the arms and uniforms of the police guards. 
On June 13, a.d, 1903, a shepherd came upon the gang, 
who were hiding in a stream near Gokharwala in the 
confines of the Chuda State, He at once informed the 
Chuda Kamdar, who wired to Wadhwan for assistance 
and took steps to surround the gang with as many armed 
men as he could collect. Finding they were the objects 
of observation, the outlaws abandoned their position in 
the stream and moved a short distance aw'ay from it to 
an old fiUed-in weU, where they scooped out shallow pits 
to conceal themselves as much as possible, and, hoisting a 
red flag, invited the Chuda men to attack them. 

Fire was opened upon them, wliich was continued 
desultorily imtil evening, when the Agency police arrived 
from Wadhwan under Chief Constable Mahobatsingh 
Haribhai, The ground all round the outlaws' position 
afforded no cover, and the Chief Constable despatched 
mounted men to bring cotton bales behind wlijch the 
police might advance, and avoid thereby considerable loss 
of life. Three bales were procured, and on their arrival 
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the police advanced behind them. Tolling them along from 
direetjons until they were within twenty-live yards 
from the outlaws' position. At the beginning of this 
advance one policeman raised himself to look over his 
bale, and was shot in the neck. It was now decided to 
make a rush, and springing from behind their bales, both 
police parties advanced simultaneously. One policeman 
was killed in this charge, but in the fighting five Mianas 
were almost immediately despatched. The leader, Maya 
Punja, with another of the gang, succeeded in running 
away, but they were pursued and caught, Maya Punia 
was killed as he showed fight, but the other man quietly 
Mrrendered, The whole of the gang was thus accounted 
or, with a loss to the attackers of two men killed and 
seven wounded. 

For their services on this occasion, Chief Constable 
Mahobatsingh and the Kamdar of Chuda, Mr. Umia- 
Shankar, were granted the title of “ Rao Saheb,'* while 
the police officer was also the recipient of a sword of 
honour along with the Superintendent and three men of 
the Chuda poUce. Dafedar Kamrudin Kidayat Ali was 
admitted to the third class of the Indian Order of Merit 
for his services, and many otlier police, and people of 
Chuda who gave assistance, received money rewards. 

The Imperial Darbar held at Delhi on January 1, 
A.D. 1903, by his Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General ^ of India, for the purpose of proelahning the 
Coronation of his Most Gracious Majesty King Edward "VTI, 
Emperor of India, was attended by H.H. Nawab Sir Rasul 
Khanji of Junagadh, H.H. Thakor Bhavsinhji of Bhav- 
nagar, H.H. Rana Bhavsinhji of Porbandar, H.H, Thakor 
Sir TVaghji of Morvi, H.H, Thakor Sir Blmg^vatsinliji of 
Gondal, Thakor Monsinhji of Palitana, and Thakor Sir 
Jaswatsinhji of Limbdi, each of whom received a gold 
medal and two stiver medals each for their Sardars. In 
Kathiawad Darbars were held at Rajkot, Dhrangadhra, 
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Ohrolt and lilfadhwan, and festivities and rejoicings were 
luilvereaj throughout the province* Enring the year, 
Mr. Waddington, Principal of the Rajkumar College, left 
to become the Principal of the Mayo College at Ajmer, and 
was succeeded at Rajkot hy Mr, C, J. W. Maync. 

The British administration of Nawanagar came to 
an end in March a.d, 1903, when the young Jam, H.H, 
Jaswatsinhji, was seated on the gadi of his aneestom 
by Mr. H. O. Quin, who was acting as Agent to the 
Governor. Lord Lamington, G.C, Jf .G., GX J.E., Governor 
of Bombay, made a short tour in Kathiawad in March 
A.D. 1905. He first of all performed at Wadhwan the 
opening ceremony of the metre-gauge railway connecting 
tliat place with Rajkot, a conversion from the broad gauge 
having been efTeetcd and the railways in the peninsida 
thus regularized. On Jlaieh i he presented the Insignia 
of the Jlost Exalted Order of the Star of India in a public 
Dai-bar to H.H. Thakor Bhavsinhji of Bhavnagar, who 
had been honoured with that order of knighthood the 
previous year. He then went to Junagadh, there to 
participate in a liou'Shoot in the Gir Forest, On March 9, 
however, an incident occurred which put an end to His 
Excellency’s tour. The shooting arrangements had been 
^l^ed to Major H. G, Camegy, Political Agent of 
Halar, who was himself a keen sportsman. A lion having 
been wounded, Major Camegy determined to follow It up, 
hut in the thick jungle he was himself surprised by his 
qu^ and killed after a brief struggle. His death was 
universally regretted, and his funeral next day at Rajkot 
was largely attended. 

In November of the same year tlieir Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales visited India, and many 
chiefs from Kathiawad went to Bombay to receive them. 
The Mounted Squadron of boys at the Rajkumar College 
had also the honour of forming part of their mounted 
escort, and remained in Bombay for some days for the 
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purprae* In a.d, 1006 Lord Lamington again visited 
Kathiawad and completed the tour which had been so 
unfortunately interrupted the previous year, Mr. P, S. V. 
FitzGerald, C.S.I,, followed Colonel Xennedv as Agent to 
the Governor this year, which was marked by the death 
of H.H. Jaswatsinliji, the youthful Jam of Ifawanagar. 
He left no heir, and his cousin, Kanjitsinhji, who had before 
the birth of Jam Jaswatsinhji been adopted with the idea 
of succeeding to the gadi, was selected to be Jam, 
being installed by the Agent to the Governor on March 7, 
A,D. 1907, Six months afterwards he started on a pro¬ 
longed visit to England, returning to India in January 
A.n. 1909, 

A personal salute of fifteen guns was accorded to 
n,H. Rasul IChanji of Junagadh in A.D. 1907, and in 
the following year Mr, C, H. A, Hill, C,S.I., C.I.E., became 
Agent to the Governor in Kathiawad. Towards the end 
of A.D. 1908 Rana Bhavsinhji of PorbandsT died, and 
his heir, Natwarsinhji, being a minor, a joint administra¬ 
tion was appointed to guard his interests in Porbajidar 
until he could succeed. The first Administrators appointed 
were Wala Vajsur Valera, a Kathi shareholder of Bagasra, 
and Rao Bahadur A. S, Tambc, who afterwards gave 
place to Mr, Kalianrai Jetha Bakshi. In November 
A.D. 1908 his Excellency Lord Kitchener, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Indian Forces, visited Verawal and Junagadh. 

H.H, Raj Saheb Ajitsinhji of Dhrangadhra was 
honoured by being made a K.C.S.I, in a.d. 1909, when 
H.H. Sir Rasul Khanji of Junagadh was advanced in the 
same order of knighthood. The title of “ Maharaja ” was 
also granted to H.H, Sir Bhavsinhji of Bhavnagar as a 
personal distinction. 

Captain U. C. Kay, Stli Cavalry', succeeded Captain 
F. Adams as Inspecting Officer of the Imperial Service 
Troops in a.d. 1910, after the latter had held the appoint¬ 
ment for foin- years, and the same year Sir George Clarke, 
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Governor of Bombay (afterwards Lord Sydenham) made 
an extensive tour in the pcmnsula. In the course of the 
tour he visited Kawanagar, where he turned the lirst 
sod In the construction of the railway to Dwarka, and 
laid the foundation-stone of the new harbour works. On 
Januaiy 24 he visited GondaJ, and at Bhavnagar on 
January 27 he inaugurated the construction of a railway 
from Sihor to Palitana, presenting also at a Darbar the 
Sanad of Maharaja ” to il.H, Sir Bhavsinhji. He 
visited Junagadh, where he declared open the ShapuT' 
Hantwa Railway, and laid the foundation-stone of a 
market. 

The year a.d. 1911 witnesses the death of two of the 
most prominent chiefs in Kathiawad. H.H, Sir Ajitsinhji 
of Dhrangadhra died in Fehniary, and H,H. Sir Rasul 
Ivhanji of Junagadh died in the following November. 
The former was succeeded by his son, Ghanshyamsinhji, 
while an a^nistration under JVlr. H. D. RendaU, of the 
Indian Civil Service, was placed in Junagadli during the 
minority of the minor chief, Maliabat Xbanji, who became 
Nawab. His Most Gracious Majesty King George V, 
Emperor of India, accompanied by Her Tdajesty Queen 
Mary, visited India in a.d. 1911, and for the Imperial 
Darbar held at Delhi on December 12 and its attendant 
functions several Kathiawad chiefs received invitations. 
These included H.ll. Raniitsinhji of Nawanagar, H.H, 
Sir Bhavsinhji of Bhavnagar, H.H. Ghanshyanisinhji of 
Dhrangadhra, H.H. Sir Waghji of Monu, H.H. Sir Bhag- 
watsmhji of Gondal, Raj Saheb Amarsinhji of Wankancr, 
Thakor Saheb Daulatsinhji of Lirabdi, and Thakor Saheb 
Karansinhji of Lakhtar. Darbars were held at each of 
the Prant iicadquarters witliin the province, and in all 
the principal tovms, while proclamations were made in 
nearly every village. The honours given on the occasion 
included a Knight Comnuindcrship of the Most Eminent 
Order of the Indian Empire to Raj Saheb Amarsinhji of 
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Wankaner, the Companionship of the same Order to 
Wala Shri Laxman Mcram, chief of the third class of 
Thana-Dev^h, and the C.S.I. to Thakor Karansinliji of 
Lakhtar, while H.H. Nandkunvarba, Rani Saheb of Sir 
Shavsinhji of Bhavnagar, was appointed C.I, Subse¬ 
quently also Rao Bahadur Vithahai Himatram Dave, 
Daftardar to the Agent to the Governor, received the 
Imperial Service Order for long and meritorious service 
to Government, 

In A.D. 1912 a railway from Junagadh to Bilkha was 
opened by Mr, J. S laden, who had heen appointed Agent 
to the Governor in succession to Mr. Hill shortly before 
on the latter’s appointment to a seat on the Council of 
H.E. the Governor of Bombay, Riots of a serious nature 
occurred in Porbandar in December a.d. 1912, when a 
quarrel involving a slight loss of life arose between the 
IMaliomedan community and the Hindu fishermen, known 
as Kharwas. A force of Agency Police was despatched 
as soon as possible from Jetalsar to assist the local autho¬ 
rities, and on their arrival peace was restored. The 
valuable stone quarries of Ranawaw, near Porbandar, 
had lately been found to afford excellent material for the 
making of cement, with the result that a company was 
formed, and on Pebruary 9, a.d. 1913, Lord Sydenham, 
Governor of Bombay, landed at Porbandar for the purpose 
of laying the foundation-stone of the Porbandar Cement 
Factory at the request of the Indian Cement Company, 
This being completed, he went by sea to Verawal and 
thence to Junagadh, where he performed the opening 
ceremony of the “ Coronation Memorial Hospital for 
Women and Children,” Shortly afterwards the minor 
Nawab Saheb of Junagadh, H-H, Maliabat Khanji, pro¬ 
ceeded to England for educational purposes under the 
charge of Mr, W, Tudor-Owen, his guardian, in company 
with Bahadursinhji, the minor Thakor of Pahtana. 

In the following July the riots at Porbandar were 
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repeated, and a large body of Agency Police was again 
required to proc^d to the place to restore order. Several 
persoas were killed or injured before their arrival, but 
no senous outbreak occurred afterwards and the high 
ee mg which existed between the two communities 
gradually died down. In consequence of the two occur¬ 
rences, the joint administration ceased, and Jlajor F, de B. 
aneock was appointed sole Adimrustratoir^ 

Later in the year a disastrous flood at Palitana caused 
great loss of life and destruction of property. A relief 
for alleviating the distress which ensued was imme¬ 
diately opened, and steps to repair the damage were at 
once teken by Major H. S. Strong, the officer administering 
the State during the minority of the chief. In this year 
oo, ajor G. B. M. Sarel, lith King Edward’s Own 
Lancers, succeeded Captain Kay as Inspecting Officer of 
the Imperial Service Troops. 

And this brmgs us to the present year, a.d, 1915, the 
events of which ate almost too recent to he called history. 
On the outbreak of the great war in August, a.u. 1914, 

1 chiefs isithout exception proved their 

oj a ty by placing the whole of the resources of their 
epr. dis^sal of Ihe King-Emperor, while sub- 

c Ranjitsinhji of Nawanagar and Raj 

S^eb Su- Aniarsinhji of Wankaner themselves proceeded on 
ai^ve service to Prance, This is indicative of the spirit 
which now pervades the ancient land of Saurashtm. 
kniefs and people are united in a common cause, that of 
progress and development under the fostering care of the 
p^amount Power, The British Government and the 
e s work together in a mutual endeavour to increase the 
prropenty of the people, and the keynote of the British 
po cy, so well responded to by all classes within the 
peninsula, is that of mutual co-operation. 

It but a short time since the 3Iaratha annics 

devastated the land year after year in an endeavour to 
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THE PATH OF PROGRESS 


collect as much, wealth as possible. Not theirs the task 
of advaaciog the mterests and prosperity of the country 
which owed them suzerainty, nor yet did the Mahomedans 
for so many centuries before them attempt in any way 
not impregnated with self-interest to increase the welfare 
of their subject peoples. Throughout its history Sau- 
rashtra has been tom and devastated by invasion and 
discord, and to find any resemblance to the happy condi¬ 
tions of the present day it is necessary to go back to the 
times of Asoka Maurya, the great Indian Emperor, whose 
thoughts were always turned towards the well-being of 
the peoples over whom he ruled. The cycle of history 
has again been turned, and it is only left to hope it will 
now become permanently stationary. 

Even within the last fifty years the advances along the 
lines of modem civilization have been so numerous and 
so diverse that it must indeed be hard for the people to 
realize conditions under which present-day advantages 
did not exist, A regular service of coasting steamers 
now promotes trsuie between Kathiawad ports and all 
parts of Asia and Africa. The Persian Gulf with its 
many mercantile entrepfits is continually visited by ships 
from Jamnagar, Porbandar, Mangrol, and many other 
ports, which carry goods from Saurashtra and return 
laden with the produce of Persia and other countries. 
No less remarkable is the development witliin the province. 
Among capable and energetic rulers the Maharaja, li.H. 
Sir Bhavsinhji, of Bhavnagnr ranks high, and worthily 
follows in the footsteps of his great ancestor, Wakhatsinhji 
Goheh H is State is a mode) of efiicicncy and good 
administration, and has been the subject of many enco¬ 
miums of late years. No less excellently managed is 
Gondal State, which has progressed almost beyond recog¬ 
nition under the fatherly care of its ruler, Thakor Sir 
Bhagwatsinhji. Its public buildings are numerous and 
costly, and the Girassia College at the capital, opened in 
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A.D. 1898, js a monument to his Highness’s efforts in the 
cause of education. The principal object in the establish¬ 
ment of the College was to rescue a useful and important 
class from the thraidom of ignorance, and to assist in 
remoTdng the impression prevalent throughout the province 
that the interests of the chiefs and their Girassias always 
ran counter to each other. 

H.H. Sir Waghji of Morvj has spared no efforts and 
expense in improving the conditions of Ms people, and 
H.H. Jam Kanjitsmhji of Nawanagar is a ruler equally 
as well known in England as in India. Dhrangadhra 
State under its young ruler, H.H. GhEmshyamslnhji, is 
continuing steadily in the path of progress. Of the second- 
class States Wankaner, under its ruler Sir Amarsmhji, is 
the largest and most important, and after it come Falitana, 
Dhrol, Mmhdi, Rajkot, and Wadhwan. 

And now the past has been recoimted and the present 
discussed. The future is scarcely the work of the his¬ 
torian and must he left to evolve itself. Let us go forward, 
chiefs and people alike, in f ull confidence of what the 
years will bring, and with the firm conviction that Sau- 
rashtra will never again experience the times of turmoil 
and continued invasion wliich so frequently assailed the 
peninsula throughout the long period of time which 
separated the great Asoka from the present era of pros¬ 
perity, 

ThiDk ~m this b&ttend carfi\'miBenu 
Whose doorways are aitcm&te night and dayp, 

Hdw Sultan aftor Sultan with hlj pofiip 
Abode hifi hour ot two and w£nt his way. 

OUAJI KnATTAH. 
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APPENDIX I 


EARLY MTTSAT.MAN GOVEIiNORS OF GUJARAT 
AlA-ud^iiii Khiljit a.ti - Alaf Kliaii» 


Tj^m pemr of DclhL ISIS. 


A.D. 1295-1313. 

A.D. 1320. 

Mahomed T^hlak, 


Emperor of Ddbl. 
A.D. 1325-1351. 

A.D. 1338. 
A.D. 13-W. 
A.D. 1351. 

Ftroz TagUiik. 

A.D. 1371. 

Emperor of Delhi. 

A.D. 1373. 

AO). 1351-1088, 

A.S. 1370. 
AJJ. 1370, 
A.D. 1391. 


Ain-al-MuIt^ 

Taj-ui-Miilk. 

>[Alik MukbiL 

Khwaja Jahan. 

Malik MukbU. 

Mob-ud-din. 

Nizam-ul'Mulk. 

Zufar Khan. 

Darya Khan^ who governed by 
his deputy Shams-ud-din An¬ 
war Khan. 

Sbams-ud-din Daiugluuu* 

Farbat'Ul-Mnlk. 

Zufar Khaot who assumed inde- 
pcndenoe, and in A.n. 14Q3 
threw off all allegiance to the 
Emperor of Delhi^ in a-D. 1407 
being crowned Sultan of Gu¬ 
jarat as Muzafar Shah L 
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THE SULTANS OF GtJJAHAT AND SAUHASHTHA 

Mmafiar Shnh I 

A^uzned Independcdce in aj>- 1391 
and openly thiw off li£a nll mnrw to 
DcOd zc 1403 

Tatar Khan 
Dki not mie 

1 

AJ). 141] 

I 


I 


MollOlDed T^iirtiT[ Shnl^ X 
1441 


Dac^ j 


Shall 


Ktitnl>-iidHl(n 
AJ). I4i51 


Mahometl ^mh Begar^ 
AJi, 1459 

Mnralkr Shah H 
AJl. 1513 


Letif Khiio ( 1 ) (a) Nteh-'lCbM, (8] Bolmdar Shah 

I A*t?- 152 fl Mahomed IJ 

AJ>, 3523 KUlcd at Biti 


Latif ] 

Mahcuncj 


Rhati III 

Aji. isaa 

died A-D. 1554 


Miucafar Shah m 

AJ3. 1500 

died 1502 
Driven out by the 
Mogbal ^npenor 
Akbar of Delhi 


Ahmad Shnh TL, a dewendant of Ahmadi 
i?- ^ ejection oti the death of Mfthnm f^ 

Khan IIX, Aasassointed a>D. ISflO 
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THE MOGHAL VICEROYS OF GUJARAT AND 
SAURASHTRA 

Akbar, a.i>. 1573. Mirza Aaii- 

Emperor of Delhi. A.D. 1575. Mirza Khan. 

A.ri, 1573-1605. A.D. 1577. Shahnb-ud-din. 

A.i>. 1583. Ithnad TOban. 

AJ>. 1583, Mirza Khan (Khan Khanan]. 
A-U. 1587. Ismail Kuli Khan. 

A.D. 1588. Miiza Ama Kokaltaah. 

A.D. 1503. Sultan Murad Baksh. 

A.D. 1600. Mirza Aziz Kokaltash. 


Jchangir, a.d. 1606. Kalij Khan. 

Emperor of Delhi, aji. 1606. Sayad Murtaza. 

A.£>. 1605-16^. AJl. 1609. Mirza Aziz Kokalta.<i]i. 

A.D. 1611. Abdulla Khan Firoz Jang. 
A.D. 1616. Mukarab Khan, 

A.D. 1616, Sultan Shah Jehan. 

A.D. 1633. Sultan Da'wai Baksh. 

A.D. 1634. Sail Khan. 


Shah Jehan, a.d, 1627. Sher Khan Tor. 

Emperor of Delhi, aj). 1632. Islam Khan. 

A.D. 1627-1658, A.D. 1632. Dakar Khan. 

A.D. 1633. Sipahdar Khan. 

A.D. 1633. Saif Khan. 
a.d. 16S5. Azam Khan. 
a.d. 1642. Isa Tor Khan. 

A.D. 1644. Sultan Mahomed Aurangzeb. 
A.D. 1046. Sbaistah Khan. 
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Aurangzeb, 

Emperor of Delhi. 
I A.D. 1658-1707, 


Bahadur Shah I, 
Emperor of Ddht, 
A,D. 170T-1712. 

Jahandar Shah, 
Emperor of DethL 
A.I>. 1712-1713. 

Farukhsijrar, 
Emperor of Delhi. 
A4>. 1718-1719. 


Bafia-ud -darj at. 
Emperor of Delhi. 
A-D, 1719. 

Bafia-ud-daulah, 
Emperor of Delhi. 
a.D. 1720. 


a.D. 1648. Sultan Mahomed Dara. 
a.Q. 1652, Shaistah Khan. 
a.i}. 1654. Sultan Murad Baksh. 
a.D. 1657. Kaaam Khan. 

a,D. 1659, Shah Nawaz Khan Sa^vi. 
a.D. 1659. Rathod JaswantsinhjL 
A.D. 1662, Itlahabat Khan. 

A.D. 1668. Khan Jaban. 

Am. 1671. Maharaja JaswantsinhjL 
Am. 1674. Mahomed Amin Khan, 

Am. 1688, Mukhtar Khan. 

A. 1 }. 1684. Sbujat Klian (Eartalab Khan), 
&.D. 1703. Sultan Mahomed. 

Am, 1705. Ibrahim Khan. 

Am. 1705, Sultan Mahomed Bedar Baklit. 
A,D. 1706. Ibrahim Khan. 

A.n, 1708. Ghazi-ud“din. 

Am, 1710. Amatiat KIirti f^or Shahamat 
Khan), Deputy Viceroy. 

A.D. 1712, Asif-nd-daulfth. 


Am. 1718, Shahamat Khan. 

A.n, 1714. Daod Khan Panni. 

Am, 1715. Maharaja AjitstnhjL 
A.n. 1716. Ehan Dauran Nasrut Jang Baha-^ 
dur. 

A.n, 1719. Maharaja AjTtainhjJ. 
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Mahomed Shah, 
Emperor of Delhi. 
A.D,1731-1748. 


Ahmad Shall, 
Emperor of Delhi. 
A.D. 174B-1T54. 

Alamgir n. 

Emperor of Delhi. 
A.D. 17S4-1TS9. 


A.D. 1721. Haidar Kuli Klum, 

A.D. 1722. Niaom-ul-Mulk. 

A-D. 1732. Uamed Khan (deputy Viceroy). 

AJ}. Sar Bulaud Khan. 

AJ1..1780. Maharaja Abhesiahji, 

A,i>. 1TS3. Batan$inha Bhandarl (deputy 
Viceroy). 

A.D. 1737, Momiu Khan. 

AJ>. 1737. Maharaja AbhcainhjL 

A.D. 1788. Momiu Khan. 

A.D. 1743. Fida-ud-din (deputj' Viceroy), 

A.D. 1743. Ahdul Ajsiz Kl^, by a forged 
order. 

A. 1 ). 1743. Muftahkir Khan. 

AJ). 1744, Fakhr-ud-daulah. 

(Jawau Mard KbauHabi, deputy 
Viceroy). 

AJ), 1748, Maharaja Wakhatainhji, who 
was the last Viceroy appointed 
by the Imperial Court. 
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MAHOMEDAN GOVEHNORS AND FOUZDARS OF SORATH 
A.». 1473. Tatar Khan. 

Miraa THiaIiIj a^erwards Sultan Muza&r Shah II of 
Gujarat. 

Malik Aiaz, died a.i>. 1931. 

A.P. 1356. Tatar Khan Ghori. 

A-D. 1573 (etrc.). Atnin Khan GhorL 
aJ 5. 1589 (nrc.). Daulat Khan Ghori. 

AJ>. 15&2, Navrang Khan. 

Sayad Kasim. 

A.D. 1683. Isa Tar Khan, until AO). 1642, when he became Viceroy 
of Gujarat. 

A.D. 1642. Inayat UUah, son of Isa Tar Khan. 

AJi. 1638. Kutab-ud-din. 

A.P. 1665. Sardar Khan. 

A,D. 1670. Say ad Diler Khan. 

AJ>. 1685. Sayad Mahomed Khad. 

Shah Wardi Khan. 

AJ). 1685. Sber Afghan Khan. 

A.D. 1699 {circ.). Mahomed Beg Khan. 

AJJ. 1704. Sarandaz Khan. 

A.D. 1714. Maharaj Kumar Abhesinhji, who ruled by hia deputy 
Kayat Fatebstnhji. 

A.D. 1714. Abdul Hamid Khan. 

A.l>. 1715, Maharaj Kumar Abhesinhji; (Kayat Fatehsinhii, 
deputy). 

Am. 1715. Roza Kuli Khan, 

A.D. 1719. Abdul named Khan. 

A.D. 1721. Asad Kuli Khan {Amii-ul-UinraiO); (Mahomed Shanf 
Khun, deputy). 

Am. 1721. Asad AU Khan. 
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A.D. 1728. Salabat Atabomed KTian Babi; (Sber Khan Babi, 
deputy). 

A.P. 1728. GhuJam Mahya-nd-din Khan ; (Mir Ismail, deputy). 

a.D. 1728. Sfllabat Mahomed Khan BabL; (Sher Khan Babi, 
deputy). 

AJ). 1788. Burhan'id-Mulk; (Sohrab Khan, deputy). 

A.D. 17S5. Sadak Ali (deputy GoFemor). 

A.D. 1735. Mohsan Sban Khal^. 

A.D. 1737. Mil Hazabar AU Khan; (Mamn Khan, depu^). 

A.D. 1738. Sber Khan Babi 

A.1}. 1738. Himat Ali Khan ; (Sher Khan Babi, dcpnty). Sher 
Khan Babi declared bis independence, and in A.]>. 1748 
formally assumed the title of Nawab of Junagadh. 
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THE BABI RULERS OF JUNAGADH 


Bahndiir Elum 
AJ?. lGaO-lC£4 

Shcr Khan^ Thmuulftr of Oiunt^ 


MnhoincHl Mahomed Jafor Khun StlshbaiE Khan 

Mubaiis Khan MnTj^faT Klian (cit Safdor Klum)i 

Deputy Governor 
of GodhiB 
AJD* 1590-1725 


Khan Jahon Solnhat M^omcd Kbaa Mahnin^ Sbcr 

(Jawon Mord Khan) 1725-1730 

of Hadhonpitr Covctnor of Vhanigaii] 

A.D. 1710 ( 

kiEed aj>. 1729 Mahomed Bahadur (Sher Khan) 

A 17aO-17S9 
Naivab of Junogadb 

Nawab Mahabat Khan I 
A*n. 175^1775 


Nawflb Homed 
Khan H 
1340-1851 


Nawnb Sir Bahadur 
Khiui II. G.C.l^* 
jun. 1082^1892 


Nawab Hoiiiod Khoa I 
A.P. 1T7S-1S11 

Nawab Bahadur Khan I 

AJi. 181I-1B40 


Nawab Sir Monabat Khan 
K.C.S.I* 

AJI. 1851-1SS2 


Nawab Sir Hosul Khnci. 
G.C.SJ., bom 1858 
AJ>. 189^1011 


Sber Khan 


Edol' 
bom 1657 


SheiiiLmnn Khnn Nawab Mahabat Khan IH 
di«i A.D.mi- 
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?; JADEJA^ RAJ PITTS OF KACHU AND EALAB 
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APPENDIX y\n 


TEIE JETHWAS OF PORBAND AR {ALSO KNO^VN AS 

JETWAD). 

Aix iiccounts of the Jetbwa genealogy differ greatly and variously* 
Colone] Watson records that in one account, 1048 regular descents 
arc shown, and in anothoTt 1781 So many additions have appa¬ 
rently been made by Bards that it is impossible to determine 
what is genuine and what is not^ The son of Hanuman, Makardh-’ 
waja, is supposed to have been the first Jethwa^ and the tribe 
probably entered Saurashtra about the year 1000. The 
relationship from Rana to Rana cannot be ascertained^ and so it 
is impossible to construct a “ tree ” until after the beginning of 
the sixteenth century^ 


Sanghj] 

Ranoji 

Nagji 

Bhannalji 

Bhanji 

Meji 

Nagji 

Vikioji 

Wajsiji 

Bhojmjji 

Ramdeji 

Ranoji 

Nagji 

Bhanji 


A.U. 1120. 

A.l>. llaO. 

A.D. 1155. 

A.I 1 . IITO. 

A^. 1172. 

A,li. 1179. 

A.i>. 1190. 

A,ii. IIOS, during whose tim e the Jethwas were 
expelled from Morvi. 

A.i:i. 1220. 

A.ti. 1245. 

A.D. 1270. 

A.D. 1201. 

A.D. 1302. 

A.D. 1S07, during whose reign in a.d. 1313 
Chiunli Was overthrown by Jadeja 
Bamaoioji. Ranpnr now became 
the Jethwa capital. 
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Jasdhulji, aJ)- IBGO 
Racojl, A41* 1B00 
Sanghji, 

Bbanji^ A*T^, l-ftGI 

A n. l^i£ 


KhizDDjip neph£w of Hanajit a*d. 1525 

Ramdeji^ aX, 1550-1574 

Bhanjip i.i}. ]5?4 

I 

KhimoTj, ajj, 1574-1026 Bbojrajj^i of AffTranrk Jethijl of Kojhaa 
wbo foimded Ciihayn 

Vikmatp, aj>. 162:6-1671 Kanuidji of rundavadaf 
Sultanji, 1671-1009 


Ehanjl 

AJ>. 166U-i70» 

I _ 


Sagnunjj of 

Sisii 


Hnjoji of 
Bamia 


KumbhoU of 
Wacdiodu 


^ I 

Khmioji, A.D. 1700-172S 


VHoTUitji^ AJDf 172Eh-lTi57 JijfbluU Of Hindjirbi^s 
SuJtanji 

A.U. 1757 - 1904 , who reiuDvrd his capital to PorboDdar In 
A.D^ 1785. Depofi^p Died 1818 


HolojL 

Ad). 1904-1912 

I_ 


Adabii^ of Wajeejnbli of Ahhcs^ip of 
ParawBta Kimwadiir Kiatwimij 


Pmthlraj (or Khimoji) KamsiDhll of 

A-D. 1818-1831 Shrinftgar 

Vlkmatj! (or BhoimjU) 

Ad 3 . 1 B 3 I—168611 when he was depc^ed 
Died Aj>. 1900 


Mfuiha^’BiiihJJ 
Died Ad). 1969 


Pratapfiml^ji of Adatuum 
(Lfi.p. 1873 


Bhav^iobjU id). IG0O-10O9 

NatwiiTfiiDliji, A.lt. IQOS- 
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Hainliiiiihji of 
Bapodor 

WajcLinhji 
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PotmcAi* Agents in Katbimraid. (The desigontion was changed 
in 1902 to “ Agent to the Governor of Bomhay in Kathiawad.") 


Captain R. Bamewall > 

D. A. Blane, Esquire , 

J, P, Wihoughhy, Esquire . 

J, Enkine, Esquire 
D* A. Blone, Esquire . 

A. Makt, Esquire 
Colonel W. Lang 
Captain J. T. Barr 
Colonel R, H. Kcatinge, VX, 
Colonel W. \V* Anderson 
S. B. Pcile, Esquire 
Colonel L. C. Barton , 

Colonel E. TV, West 
Colonel J. W. Watson . 

E. C. K. Ollivant, Esquire, CJ.E, 

(afterwards Sir Charles Ollivant, 
E,C,X.Ei} , , , • 

Lieut, Xolonel J, M. Hunter, C.SJ. 
Lieot.'Colonel W, P. Kennedy 
P. S. V. FitzGerald, Esquire, C.S,I. 
C. H. A. Hill, E^uirc, C,S.I., C.I JI. 
J, Sladen, Esquire 


A.D, 102C>-ia36 
A.D. 1828-1881 
A,I>. 1831-1835 
A,n. 1886-1839 

A-D. iS^iO-lfttl 

A,D, 1843-1845 
A.D. 1845-1859 
A,D. 1859-IB63 
A.D. 1863-1867 
A.D. 1867-1874 
A,0.1874-1878 
A,D.1878-1883 
A.D, 1883-1885 
AJ). 1886-1889 


AJ>. 189<1-1S95 
A,P, 1896-1001 
A.P, 1901-1906 
AJ), 1906-1908 
A.O. 1908-1912 
a,D, 1912 


« • A • « 


Principals of the Rajkumar College: 

Chester Mocnaghten, Esquire 
C. W. Waddington, Esquire . 

C, J. W. Mayne, Esquire 

2S5 


A,P, 1871-1896 
A,P. 1896-1908 
AJ3.1903 




APPENDIX X 


Judicial Assistants to the Agent to the Govenior: 


C. A. lOncaid, Esquire 
H. D. Rendall, Esquire 
G. D. French, Esquire 
L. Graham, Esquire . 


A.D. 190S 
AJ). 1906 
A,D> 1911 
A4). 1914 


• * « * A 


Inspecting Officers, Imperial Service Troops: 
Captain A. Forbes > . . a«o. 1890 

Captain W. J. Peyton, C.M.G, . aj), 1896 
Captain J. Talbot . . , a.d. 1900 

Captain F. Adams . . . . a,i>. 1905 

Captain H. C. Kay , . . A.n. 1910 

Major G> B. M. Sarel . . . aj>. 1918 
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APPENDIX XI 


POLITICAL AGENTS IN CHARGE OF PRANTS SINCE 

1902 


Haiar: 

C. C. 'Watson, Esquire . 

J. £, B. Hotson, Esquire 
F, W. AUison, Esquire 
Major F. W. Wodehouse 
Major H. C. Camegjr . 
Captain Wi. Beale 
Captain H. W. Berthon 
Captain F. de B. Hancock 
Major W. M. P» Wood . 
Major C. F> Harold 

SoraU*^ 

Captain J. B. G. Carter 
Captain W. Beale 
F. W. Allison, Esquin 
Major H. G. Camegy . 

O. Bothfeld, Esquire . 

F, W. Allison, Elsquire 
Captain W. M. P. Wood 
F, W. Allison, Esquire 
R. G. Gordon, Esquire 
F, W. Allison, Esquire 
Major J, K, Condon 
Major H, W, Berthon 
Major J. R. B. G, Carter 
Lieut, H. Wilherforoe-Bell 
Major T, A, F, R. Oldfield 
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, AJl, 1902 
. A,D. 1003 
. 1903 

. A,D. 1904 
, lOOS 

. A,D. 1005 
, AJ>, 1907 
* A,nv 1903 
. AJ>. 1912 
. JLJ>. 1913 


. AJ>, 1902 
. A,D. 1904 
, A,D. 1904 
. AJ3, 1904 
. AU), 1904 
. A,D. 1904 
, A,D. 1905 
. A.D. 1905 
. A,D. 1907 
. A.D, 1907 
, A4>. 1907 

. AJ>, 1999 
, A 1999 
. A,D, 1912 
, A,D, 1914 






APPENDIX XI 


Jahlaoiad; 


Major H. D. MercTFetber 


. AJ), 1903 

Captain W. Beale 

* 

. A.D. 1903 

Colonel Jt S. Ashby 

■m 

. A.D. 1003 

Major H. D. Merewether 


. A.D. 1003 

Captain W. Beale 

* 

. A.D. 1004 

lient.-Coloncl J. Davies . 

* 

, A.D. 1005 

Major F. W. Wodehouse 

* 

> AJ}. 1906 

Major N. S. CoghiU . 


. A.D. 1903 

Major W. M. P. Wood . 


. A.D. 1011 

Major C. F. Harold 


. A 1912 

Lieut,-Colonel J. IL B. G. Carter 


. A.D. 1918 

W. C. Tudor-Owcn, Esquire 


. A.D. 1314 

Goheltcad: 

(Tills Prent was abolished between Januaiy 1903 and Decem¬ 

ber 1904 A.T>.) 

0. Rothfeld, Esquire . 

M 

. A.D. 1904 

W. C. Tudor-Owen, Esquire . 


. A.D. 1005 

Captain W. Berthon 

m- 

. A,D. 1005 

Major F. W. Wodehouse 


. A,D. 1006 

Major W. Beale . 


. A.D. io<Kr 

Major H. W. Berthon . 


. A.D. 1303 

Major H, S. Strong 


. A.D, 1909 

Licut.'Colonel J. Davies 


. A.D. 1910 

Major H. S. Strong 


. A.D. 1911 

Captain A- S. Meek 


. A.D. 1912 

W. P. Cowie, Esquire 


. A.D. 1914 
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APPENDIX XII 


THE STATES OF THE FIRST THREE CLASSES IN 
KATHIAWAD AND THEIR RULERS, jljj. 1914 


First Class: 

1. Jiinagadh 
3. Nawanagai . 

3. Bhavnagar . 

4. Porbandar . 

5. Dhrangadhra 

6. Morvi . 

7. Goadal. 

Second Class : 

1. Wankaner • 

2. Folitana , 

8* * ■ 

4. limbdi 

Rajkot. « 

6> Wadhwan 


H.H. Mahabat Ehaoji (tnioOT), Nawab of 
H.H. Ranjttsinhji, Jam Saheb of 
H.H. Sir Bhavsinbji, E.C.S.I., Maharaja of 
H.H. Natwaisinbji* Baoa of 
H.H. Ghanshyamsinhii, Raj Saheb of 
H.H. Sir Waghji, 6XJ.E>, Thakor 
Saheb of 

HJl. Sir Bhagwatsinhji, G.C.LE., LL-D-i 
hLD., Thakor Saheb of 

Raj Saheb Sir Amarainhji, K.C.LE., of 
Thakor Saheb (mmor), Bahadursinh ji of 
Thakor Saheb Daulatsinhji of 
Thakor Saheb Daulatsinhji of 
Thakor Saheb Lakhaji Raj of 
Thakor Saheb Jaswatsinhji of 


Third Class : 

1. Lakhtar 

2. Sayla . 

8> Chuda . * 

4> Wala . 

3p Jasdan * * 

6. Manavadac . 

Thana Devli. 
8. 'Wadia . » 


Thakor Saheb Earaii;mihji, C^S.!., of 
Thakor Saheb Wakbatsinhji, C.Sp 1., of 
Thakor Saheb Jorawarsinhji of 
Thakor Saheb Wakhataiahji of 
Khachar Shii Vajsur Odhs» Chief of 
Khan Shri Fatehdin Khanji, Chief of 
Wala Shri Laxman Meram, C.I.E., Chief of 
Wala Shri Bava Jivn% Chief of 
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APPENDIX XIII 


THE PORTUGESE GOVERNORS OF DIU FROM 
AJ>. 1535-1548^ AND FROM aj>, 1900-1914 

A.D. 1585. Mftnuel Caet&no dft Sousa, Captain. 

A. 1 }. 1588. Antonio da Silveira e Metieses, Captain. 
a.D. 1542. Manuel de Sousa de Sepulveda, Captain. 

Aj>. 1548. Dom Joao de Ma-wtumhim , Captain. 

• * a « « 

a.1). 1900. Joao Herculano Rodri^cs de Mouia, Captain, Royal 
Navy. 

A.D. 1907. Cailos d'Almeida Pessanha, Captain of Cavalry. 

A.I}, 1908. Joao de Freitas Branco^ Major of Infantry. SJ 
A.D. 1911. Augusto de Paiva Bobela Mota, Lieutenant, National 
Fleet. 

A.D. 1912. Haul Fernandes Correa do Amaral, Lieutenant, 
National Fleet. 
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Ttte following works have been consulted by the author, for the 
valuable aid acquired through reading all of winch he desires to 
express his humble acknowledgments: 

“ The Early History of India,'* by Vincent Smith. 

“ Indian Chronology," by Hiss DuS. 

“ Albiruni's India." 

'* Indian Antiquities *’ (voL xv). 

Journals of the Royal Asiatic Society," 1890, 1899. 

" Saurashtra no Itihas," by Rhagwanlal Sampatiam. 

" Aichseological Survey of Western India,** vol. ti (Burg^). 

** Tarikh-i’Sorath," by Dewan Ranchodji Amaiji. 

“ The History of Gujarat,*' by Sir Edward Bay ley. 

Gazetteers *’ of Kathiawad States, by Colonel J. W. Watson. 

“ Forty Years of the Rajkumar College,** by H.H. Sir Bhav- 
sinhji, K.C.S.I., Maharaja of Bhavnagar. 

" The Outlaws of Kathiawar,** by C. A. Kinctud, C.V.O, 

** The Has Mala," by Kinloch Forbes, I.C.S. 

The Author offers his thanks to the Jimagadh andDhrangadhra 
States for photographs, and to Bhavnagar State for photographs 
and the reproductions from the frescoes at Sihor, given for inclusion 
in this work. To the India Office, also, for permission to publish the 
map of Kathiawad, the Author’s acknowledgments are due. 

The photograph of Din and the list of Portugese Governors have 
been supplied by the courtesy of the Consul-General for Portugal 
at Bombay, and of His Excellency the Governor of Dim 
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INDEX 


AmjmAt BT 
Abdul KhuiU JS3 

Abdol R&lnuiuq Marri, 41 
Ahditr HabiumD Krorl Jao 
Abbtifludiji, Fvbs^t oi Somtlv 122 
** Abhir,'^ ^ 

AbhytmiLliju Mn gf CAtoilraflifthJi ] la 
A^yoai^^. MD oi RaJoji JluiU. 113 
Appim mT1% <HitLiwi oi the, 215^16 
Ahq 154 

Abnbakaf, 34^ 

Aclihqba» Ruj, 196, 19S 
Adsjnjf .Pifbboy, 355 
AduDB, Okpt&ai F., Sttl 
Aden, Se, 100 
AdiJ Kbmii Babi, 143 
Adri,TilWo^ 138. lao 
Aentrni, ^loi^ of, lOu 
Agniliotr*, 45' 

A^, 00 

AEen trihe, 4S, 63, 68-50 
" Aldrtvn ” peoulD, IN, 63 
AbmMf fiAan (Almud Shah IT). 103 
Alumd aiiili, 7S. 70, 78, 80, ictt 
AbjpdAbad. 76^ 70} rale nf Mftknnod 
Begnmlt, 82, 85, 80, 88 j eoflatiert bv 
tbo Bnnerar of Delhi, 106-4; Mptnie 
^ Uw Mnnthu, tOt, 131-32} aUnoh 
by Muiahr Shah, 100; Jelmagir'i 
dlidiketo. Ill} Khajrik impruoiiDd 

at, 200 

AutJiMtni. KiQg ol Magndli, 10, 30 
A|l BJvor, 3 

AjHftinliji of ilflnnr, iK 
AJitiitihji, air, of D1uBD|;Eidlirm, SJiS, Sfil, 
362 

Ajiteinbji RathodolJodhtflir, llB 
Ajnrr, UJ, 200 

Afo|], aOD of Jam RataiwI, 108,100 
Ajnji, ana af Bajedbarji Jlnla, 87-88 
Akbar, Ebnperor, tolnratjun nf, 76 s w- 
iluotion ol Soratfa. 104-7} (h»th, 111 
Ahhemiji Ochel. ll«, 167-8, 140-41: 

wlttsaJ of Tftkjo, 138v 100 
A^raui, graadBao of Wageeinbji, 212 
A) Binmi, deacriptioa of Soauiat^ 68-00, 
U2 

A1 MAiisar, KImlif, 40 
Ala KtuBWHp HCfna of, IflS-jU 


Aki Sanraflliira pltindend 71 
Aljd^ U Emperor, attwik cju, 
UArathu, 131^ 

AU-tid-din KhfI Ji 71 
Albert Tictor, Port, 344 

da, expcditlom to 

Gniat, innEwa of lodk fay. 
H-lOp 67-C6 ^ 

AU Xliaa Ataji, 150 
Alidad, outlaw, 242-45 
AlikaBodarftp SiJ 
Aliya Hatbi oi Malk, 159 
Al^i^, Bom FraiutBca da* 92 

wrerr of* 

160 —41; totircnufiit and r^i fw neirts of 
1 ^; ftmqu^nt of Pofiitra, 
jkfiftt of Jlwaj] ShnuuaL 
] 44-4d ; dofa^noa of P^thalL J 45 * 
^ftth of; 14G^|(. tha Bfilhali affair* 
l.»: eonfl of* iBd ; hifl rekti™ iml 
jiTBoncd, 167-58; Tllla™ RiTon to 
family of, JB4 ; Ikwanabm jQA^ liQre_ 
dita^ ill Mh larady^ J 04 
Auuuai^j Jhala* appaaj to tli« BdtMi, 
301 ' 

Amandnhj k af Waiitnnar, in France, 302-04* 
200 * 


Amaraiobji, mu of ChandrasmbjT, nt* 

Ambaidi* of, 307 

ilzaiu Kban f^hoti of JuEiji|^b« 105^108 
AmiiigabDb, 156, 103 
Amrao* 123, I57p IffT 
AmrapdTp 254J 
Amrat, Rao of Barodap 144 
AmrolL 144^ 198^ IW* 256 ; captoml 
by RawlHxijj, 104; raid^sd bv Kattk, 
185; facadqaartera of tl^ tlaekwocL 
18B, 103-93, IBS, 207; tbe Dcflaliatii™ 
at^l9J-92; Pritiihto£e«ii^Dt 
appointed. 316 
Amro bin JamaL 40 
Aojiih! Eao* Oaokw^ of Buoda, 176 
Anaodpqr, ]51p S56 
Aeulor^ Kkiq of DGlhi. 58 
AEUintji Anurdlijuid* Beimn of iunacadh, 
212-13 “ 


T 


205 








INDEX 


Avji^ B, 10. 2fi 

A1ldB^D1l,C!□laDJell,pol^tk:BJJlge^t, 214^ 217, 

m, ^; ipo^h. cU 22^-21 

Andliri^^ 

Ack^u, mliti^if ot thf» tH 
Acmilnd. Chaj&nu ofr TpO— o7; lociirBiSnTi 
M&hlDad, 61 ; thE mtanf tAken bj 
Kh^SMT IL 63 p lia- 65 ; dficliii& of the 
SolADkiK 76 j piiLTitiiniiid bfr Jaleam, Jl 
AniiiiUL l HporlELg uit^r tJw cdintfl 

or ABokflL, 13-1*713 
Aoklefifaw, Igl 
Antmbadfs ^ 

AntkichiiBT^^ 

Annp-NiTrit, 25 
Anwar KbADjL of Eaotwa^ 229 
AparantaH 25 
Alialnaii Ir 2 

AnlHp LtiTMKm of Indin bj, 40-tl ; 
nboUicm In jEmagadh^ tle^ of tha 
TTparkot, 13fl; In tbn !Barda HTUhp 
i rs-TDlt a^lnut tba Ka'AAb, 
lJ5S-fll ^ TETnlt or tbfr Kandonm Arfit#, 
19 ^ 7 ; in¥Olt in MahuTa, 211 

ArambhaAt B5 
Ariut AtbArym, tbe, 42 
ArtMla, social bj Miindllk tt [. 79^ 
Afekaranjl, aon of cbandraainbji^ 112-13^ 

^ 

Afioba^ Emperor, reign of. 9, 11-12, 2 * j 

doatb ol« 2lp ^ : Imlian a^ira aftor 

blfld^tbp29; pilldri to Eodilba cfEvtcd 


Aioha StODo^ thf, &t Jnna^dlip 9, 11 ; 
traoBlatLDD of tbn odic:1]ii+ I^2L ; recoidl 
of tbo boretfng of tbe Sodarflona IAbn+ 
23~2&, 32 1 inBcriptjODi lElomiip to tho 
roftoratioD of Ibo IScLdarsaiui lAk&t 
tranaiatioUf 32^3d 
AstoD^ Oalooel, 191 
Atithl* 45 
Atkot, Ifilf 191 

Anranmb, Emperor of lldtMf 119, 129 
A-yaotu CCUIltry of, 25 
Awaratw-r tbd^ marrla^ rnsiloiiiB, fls, 185 
Axam riubjugatiOD nf Jam L&kbAji, 

115^15 


BuJJT A^AJJ. DxWAJ? of BAftOoAp ttkigi! 
of, WaxAbatU 194; adFancr an Sibor, 

175- 77 f trfbnta coliretuig oapcHbikmp 

176- 81; advance Ikgainpl lUruioma, 

t Aapport of ^waabankoj-^ 154 
BabiuiabhlaTp 193 

Hahi Tamflp, tbop in Saiutiflbfra, 125-27 
Babm town, 15L; ICalbla of, 179 * out^ 
lawB at^ 247 
Babrift country^ 68 
Babriabjidbar, 179 
Babi^wtid, 54^ l4lp 256 
BabdiTEm," tbe, 5* 
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Bab^lo!^ 10 

BaetiiAp tlw Saba dynafty^ 23 
Ba|{&«mp 99p 250 

Buadur KbAOp lAtbei of Sher Kban, 129 
Babadar EJum, Nawab of tTana^clb and 
tbe KatbiB, 189; relationa with tbo 
BritL^ GaFcmment, 190-94 
Babadnr Kbanji, «on of Mababat IQiaEijLp 
itMOEwdud 1^2, 233; Jfawab of Juna- 
«dhaCXE.,S45; doatb^ 248-59 * 

BjUiador Sbab If, relatiomf with the 
FortngD»T ; dcatb^ 99, lOf -2 

Baba dux Shcibb Kamrud-diitp Khanp 217 
Ba|uuliinm]bj.L, Fisft to Eofllilflid, 263 
IptbjifaL AblrOn Senapafi* 27 
Babarwfttia/' 189, SOfl 
BabarwatiM, the, 202-8 
Bainori Lcunla, ibn, 5 
BabvmfilM, 125, 148, 152,157. 197 
BdJdeo, 9-7 
Eiddhoi, 24C 
Balsdlnaj 45 
BaUaDJbnuDp Captam, 

Bamamojip Jaio. 59 
Bantwa. m, 143, 144,100, 236 
Bappa, a priEjel, 43, 45 
" ^xakcp^' idGnti&Atiail uf, 4. 6 
Barbon^'''^ tbe, 54 
H^bataim, 188 
Barda, 256 

Baribv Choki, army hfJLdnnArteT? ot, 217 
Earda HiOa, tbOp 2, 4, 48. 50. 54, 107. 109, 
110, l4fi-*0, 156, 2i9p ^1 
Bacdaxima. 4 

Bamorallp CAptEhln, lirit Brlttdl poljtlcaL 
O^tnt in Kafblflwad, 197-06 J erpedi- 
I lion of, 196-209; proinwo to ^V'agEeicb|i. 
295; rotlrEimEDtp 207 
BarodBi, mBcriptiomi at, 42; poaitkni of, 
1T5 ; Briliab Bealdcnt appolntod. 175; 
iwo ae^tantfl to B^i^hlent appointed, 
216 

Baroda, Cjaekwad of, rcFoniiD of, 131; 
aceks help of lingbmiyati^ 103-^64; 
tetmfi with Ihe Govemmentp 173, 

1S3-88; trniqla due In, 182-83; 

I Bwarbn placed niwlef boa control, 211 ; 

and tba Wa^jbeta, 2J& 

BazT^ CoIehutI, pn^lltlTAl a^nt, 212-14 
BftitOD. Colonel 14. C.« potitlcal agrnt fa 
Kikthiawan, 215, 235 
Barton. fJeniimant, 215 
Barwala, l5l 

Boetieiu Treaty, terma, 176.183.104 
Bawa Baaing, exptofte of, 202. 219 
Bawaj^iraj, f29 

Bcgamb. SlAbomod. conqneat of SauiJUSb- 
tra, S9^B4 ; idbjugatbm of Jant, 844^ ; 
and the Ip^land of Diu, 90 ; biB oETi^r to 
the TortiigcBB, 82; and Malik iUm, 93 
Bcbar, 19, m 









IXDEX 


Jktiukli affair, tba^ 

BetEiali, inrt qK 
.fthariar Rfynr, ]4d 
Bbadli^ 113 
Bbadrftpoda^ ^6^27 
Sliadmpatti&iiakB, 4^ 

Ehag4Vftil« davCU«i of, 44 
BhaRAna Vbda Vyufia, 4^ 

BhAgWAt:sL[]li|L ThAko? of GaadaL £3^, 
243-44. 250* 2SS. 2Sflp 265-06 
Bhamodra, 207-8 
Bhan KbAohni of BimdU, 200 
BhAndari, 53 
HliUiirwad Fprfc, ]M. lOS 
HbortradiuiaanT bciii Rii4ra5f!TU&, 28 
Bhatioa, the, of Jeealmir, 90 
lihatifurkn of tha clap, 37-38 

Bhat&utiea^ iSLri Seoapott, 45 
BBAtHAgArp 2. 36, 124p 137, 154. ISO, 255; 
rivalry with Goghfl^ 127-28; Mofajrji 
at. ldl-52 ; KaCM atbH:kA oiip 172-73p 
175. 1S8; ^ttlernmt of, 133-89: 

Junawlti^i daim op^ 212; mliEit# 
loT tko TluLkor ot 221; BArbui of 
1877, 232-54 j rAalwav to VViulhwaD, 
237 ; visit of Wnoa Al^rl Victor, 244 i 
nflbr ot tiroopa from, 245; DArtar ispi, 
246 ■ ajTMk, 257 ; vklt of ®ir GeOT^gB 
(!ljLrkD, 262 1 efSdtwy 265 
BhavEUgiLr Musenm^ ooppar platt'a in thd^ 
43 

BhnvieLdiijp soii of Waitsinliji^ 2D3 
BhtivsiMiji+ Qolud chkt «9ii of RntonjU 
defsDOC c£ BihDr^ 1^-34; rcpolAtlon 
of. 127-28.135 

ELav^aiohjU Rmu of Forbnndar, 255^ 259. 
261 

Bhuvrinhil, HiAkor qI BhAvnag^,. 252, 
258-00, 261^. 2C5 
BIjawdlq lihAwna, battle of FoidtiKri, 

153 I Hpw. 167 
BhajB W'aljL, 170 

BhajAtH, the, 230 

HhAyBtfBdflkT^ town of, 106 

lyiDfiJ, 5 

Bhafiu harbaqr, 5 

Hhtlw triba. that ^ 

Ttbfffi i&odal of ArtMla^ 70 

BhhuB4loo Sicht frum Mahmud, 01, 62^; 

SoDQJialh Ki^Liilt bj. 63-54 
Bytnnnja^ Baji of DwarkAp 80 
Bidmon. vilLa^o of. 150 
BbJjkmalL 7 

BhoAvajar territory* Knlhi faidj on^ 205 
Bhair*, Fort of, 115, 171; furlrc^ do- 
Atroyed by Khanaar If, 59 

Bhoja, APR of Ala Khcimnn ^ 168-66 
Hbola llhjaiildiAiit>+ 157, 174 
jBhumaka, Emparot, 23 
Bbtnnhi/^ m\n of* mp 234 


BhupAtembA, too of EAnmruHik, 84 
Bhuwod, Kh^p 51 
Btnwni, 99 

Eilldwi, town of, 82, iSft, 263 
Bindusora, sou of ChnndrpLguptit, 11 
BIaw, Mr-. polBIcal AgBut, 267 
Hbod coromdfUHSp 53—^ 

Bodhi SiAttvoa CniiaiiiiLti, tiio* 42 
BomEiay, vioit of Priru^ Albert Vkior* 244 
^ Bdnibfty Duok,'^^ 187 
Bj>mboiy, Umitrimity of, 243 
Booth. Mr, TtolMJtp 225, 226 
BotaiiX, 17Q 

BrabwAohAris ^IflakkiA, priest, 45 
ErAhuTWiiHiii fATcured by AAPfcA, ; In 
WAlabhi* 42; in ^nr^l^ 43-49 
BrAhmAQB, Aflcstka opd, Fifta by ralon 
at Afiofcii^ 14-16, 16- IT* i& 

BrnhniAEia, Kagarp ability ofp 236—37 
BrihaapAtlH 44 

Bdtuh Oovernmopt. IiiSiii^ddo- in} Wefitetp 
lodlA, rdatkma wich AhbLiniJji. 137-38 ; 
nttiKk on T&lAja. 140-41; frEemhihlp 
with WakhAtsuiBji, T68p 176; trwty 
with the Ymhm of Poojia 1802, 175 s 
entry Into KAthiawAd. 177-81 : opera' 
lions ai^fliiHt tba Waghen, 215-220 
BppaoJi. 8Dw 109. 223 
Boohar Mori, hattk of, 108^, 113-14 
Bnda Fostb, CongreaB qf Hyihw al^ 2^0 
BqddliA. Qantiuiia, ID* 30, 4l 
Bndjdllifittl, dhinifnO pilj^ImAgQ to Inrirfi., 
8-9; rise of, 10; faYOurwl by Anoka* 
12,20: mtiyoQarkei of, 13; inWaiAbbi, 
42 ^ In SauroditrA, 4B-49 ; mnniuterieiii, 
55 

Budhna^172 
Batwadar* viEs^i of, 217 

04P4AL> P:Eoho AlVabsz, 91 
Oalkiat, 91, n 

Cambay, 95, 95^ 155; bofnl by Ibn 
PorEoj^ufie. 101; trj4do aip 124 ; Nawab 
of, Aod tho Britiab Govo mmtmLp 137-42 
CambAV, Ckilt of, 1* 2, 3. 3 
I Osinbric^ UnlTcrsity, 26D 
Caruod, CaptAin, 191, 192 
Caniagy* Blajor, 200 
C^Atro, Doebi JooO da* 101 

Buddliiaia. introduOad into, 13 l 
ity with. Din* 89 

Cbachoi mil. 216 

CbaitIbiJ, 213 
CbatTApalitn, 32, 34^35 
Cboluk^ trl^, 55 
Champa KiiumAo. 291 
Chompoimr, 80. 231 

Champraj Wala of Charklia, 267 : eon^ 
tcivm on, 269 

Cbanob&por in Morvi Btato, 247 
Cband gWj, 150 
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CbaniJra* W 

ChftDdn Gcrplft MAllTya, oajBflf oi; lO'll 
Cfauudra Cupta U, 

Cbandrftsmhjl JhaUi, attacks of Jam 

m-iai BWA of. 113-13, llO- 

30 

OtuudU IribOp 4S. 51-52.54. 05-57, TO 
CiiKTakbAdL, TiUo^ of. I24r-2a 
MabakwtnpL, M 

Chasiitanii Raja. Molaaklillatrap* Swimi, 

ST 

Chailitaiia, sen ni 28 

Chaahtaisa, Svami, ^ 

ChfUtbUna, Viraroy of VUiTa.yknr* IL 

28--3U1 

Chaul^ Portogcap defeat at. 00—83 
Chela Khachar of JjlAfan, 300 
Cbhayap furt of, 60. 90,123, 190 
ChioHa pilgricu to India, 8 

Cihinsf-littiifl-pUH 41 
CUrMra. a iMflatyp^x^ 46 
Chitftt. Kathi fort, cft|i4aTia ly Wakhat- 
Hiogbii. 170 ; ruatofcil fo Katlda, 170- 
761 Katbia of, 178. 185, 186.100-m 

m 

Chitor. 88 p 96 
Oiiiraiiarp 58 

ChoU^U ^ 

ChojTiad, 85, 152 j tlifl J(i#nIftT of. 100; 
meeting oE Arabs, 161; auiTonder to 
Bacchodji, 

ChDlSla. 161. 256 
Cbo BiTEF, 33 
ChDiia,66. 113. 21^ 

Chuda, ICftmitar nf, {mrstllt oC cntlaWT^ 
258-59 

CSlmda Ita, 54^-55 

Cbuifaaapia Baa^ 4^ 64-55, 60 ^ 63. 70. 80, 
84 

CbnnTal. 126 
Chnra, yillaae of. 309 
Clarke. Sir Gootge (afterwards Lord 
kam)t Ofivenwr of Bambayp 2G]-4i3 
Coobiil.91 

C-f^irting of moM^p granted to 

tbo Jadejos. 116 1 tbo mint at Nav&lli 
agaFp 232 

Coins, early Grook^ In Weatem India, 22 
Ccnidtantloa. 89 

Goppcr-plaiM. granta iff Land bj naeaoQ 
oC 0 i iDvripttDiia Dlt. 33'-^; In tbo 
Bhavnagar Mojairuiti. traitalatiEnip 42—16 
Cornnatiem Memorial HcMpitBl for Womea 
and Cblklien at Jonuo^db, 263 
Conluen. wnt io Junfi^Bidb. 213^14 
Crutchlsy, Cotanel. 183 
Cnnka. NdOo da. Vkoxof of Fottugeee 
IndLft. 07 

Crnroii, Lordp of Kadk^toftr fidt to 
Kathlawnd. 26G 
Cy»nf» Budfibiam in^i 13 

29S 


Ck^TimoK or FtLasAjJ 


Dani^ai-Dr. 

PAifAif, G2 

DaJa Ekaebar of Akbot. 151 

fiafedar Kbammdin Hidajat Alik 2 d9 

l^kfedar Mftboni^ fibikir. 24ml 

Daflhoj] Raiiadakr 169 

Daiya^ -riling of. tSS 

Dau of GemaL. 15 L-52 

Hajiraj nf Wai&liaiif 220 

Tlakabaiiiitr*. 30 

J^iLkahinapatba, 2a 

FhJkbaida. cmtlair rt-treit. 138—40 
Dalpatnm. Itewan, 130 
DninAiadAv Boa of Danuutoiva, 23 
Domajada, eon of EildnMlaanan. 28 
l>&ma|i, Gaokwad. 127 
I3aman. Bodra (flaja MahakAbapatra 
Eudra Hamau^ 24 
flamadpataka. yiUago of^ 45 
fhkimneena. too ot Hiidrasinba, 2S 
Damodarji Tank, tbn^ in SanraAbtria. 13 
BantA Eetila qf DodaO. 168 
Bamrili. hia Unoiy of oraititlon. d'cedr 40 
Boaadat^f 
puAFstba. King. 31 
Dntar. hLl:l of, 2 

Band Khan, Tkasioy of Gujarat. 122 
Baulat Khan Qhnri of Jiinagadlu 198.199 
DauLatflmbjlp Tbakor. of l^mbdl. 262 
Danta Kotlla of Dodan. 200 
lleccanp tln^ Muulinaa ndara in, 40 
Bedan, 168p 199 

BelhL ^inii of* 41. 50; seized hf Ala- 
od^din y conqmsat by Timnr. ?4-T6; 
EEUporors of, ILl ; dcclioD oE 
min In Bants^tirai. 131; tbn Barbar of 
1R77. 232 ; Barbar of 1003. 259; Bar- 
boj oE l&ll. 2G2^ 

BoLwndA. 146 
DooU. 85 

Doipla, TiOagn nE^ 203 
Dcsaalji. £ao+125 
Beva Edatdk. 216^ 218 
Bevalyat and Ea Nojiban^ 6S-^9 
“ Berils.^' name appIfe^L to tbo BMIb^ 64 
Doyra, fort qf, 146, H7 
BoTyAakray,. the, ci^cd^ 56 
B^mJL oE Gondal^ 103 

BewMJV, fort of. 139 
Bhaoia CKaqra. LQO 
Bbaiuibalpnr. 102,. 175 
BbandbukA^ tbn Gobcl^s rigbts ia, 133; 
trlbabc minittpd^ 194 ; elalroft of tbe 
MaoilaUiar. 212; juriadiotJon of. 222; 
bandUs of. 250. 3f^ 

BbaMlbnfiar, 'mBsriptloiH at, 55, 157 
Bhark. 49^ 51, 52 
BbaraL near Monpur, 73 
Bbaraqgo^lbra. 2^ 

Bbarajutta, Bbattarka. 30 
BbanhBczu Ip ebkflt AOU of BiLattarklk. 38 
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Dlura^lUli IL fion of 39, 43 

DharaKtlA lU, mhoT KJiMBgmh*r ^ 

^k>TTuifffta IV* Bou of Dhmvasecbft II, 

T>h&rii«d'a&, Mihiinii* Sliri 46 

Dharaof^OA Sliri Beiupiti^ 44^6 

DlurL 3^216 

Dhoruia, xilUgo of, SOa 

DhAfiA, 175 

DbOD^ani* 155 

DfaoU, nilVAJ fnnn, 237 

100, 14.1. 14fi, 197, 303; 

boM by Sbnr Kh»ii. 131; fiilwny of, 
344 : tbfl fftTnbw of 16^, 255 
PhTAllK £17 

Dbranfjodhra, 66,86,149; Jhil* Baiflinbji 
Bt, 125; takrd by SbcrfiftbilAi, 131; 
Attufead by SadpUiMT RftmahoikdfAp 
im; Bapitftl of tbe tS2; 

pooitloD to IUl3£i!u}djL 104 ; Koll 

dfs^Hsaoi 00 + SOI; ffltmiiip of 1699, 354 -h 55 ; 
wluta lor Raj of, 221 ^ railwnyi from, 
253; are*, 357; Barbar 259; 

Eflfioiisiioy of, 2Bfl 

Dbnjl* IW, 102, 109. lU. 256. 200; 

BcttlemcDt of, 194 
DhrmHAtb, the cmtlAWS at, 251-52 
Dhmvftbbatta^ 41^ 

DlirLt^rMQTiA 30 
DhrtLViuana 11+ 39, 40 
Dhru'vaiCBA IIL 39 
DhruvAHEiB, AL^araja Hhri, 44 
Dbunaji Qobal of SiboFf 113-14 
Dibna:nfi« thdp 99 
Dibor, 206 

Utn MAboEn^ notlAir, 242 
BinpanAh S^iAbDnmL #K Bcs^reb 
Bin, Maud of* PortugBw dfUtd^hod on, 
B5-09, 1&7* 256 ; BabAddT Sbab At, M'; 
Turklib HtlAflk on, lOC^-lO L; Altock 
by Kboja ZukAT, 101; Arab inx’Asion, 
1670 119 ; under Mikbomodan rubs, 130 ; 
dmth of Knlksn Sbctb at 153 f Capbiin 
Grauti Ai* 202 

BiVA KotlA (Pira PAltaon}* 89 
PiYADi at Blvsni* ihAj 90 
Pnlia, railvAy fram, 244 
Bolti, TiJla^ nf, 207 

DmiiAffttLha, son of BbattorJcA, cMraeter 
of, 38^9 

BronfHitnha. MahAraja Shri, 44 
Bnda Qobfil* 79-00 
Dnfirrin, IJinir S4 d 

DalAB«j.a8 

DnU»bhji 142.147.16»-a0 , , „ 

SongiKdiii Devibi, Dflwmn ol .Jimngldh. 

X13. 214 
DuPTodban. W 

l>wvba, town of, 4^7. 76; pJ%riM to, 

7* TO* 102; libf ATT* alonn iJKJcripUoiia 
in, 27 I cipoditiiHi of IjlaiHlibk Ill AgainAb, 
79 ; »ub>ugAti)ciii by MAbomod Eegarabp 


84-86: MuAAfAT> fL%bt Ui* HO ; Mt* 
mgee by th^? WagbefA, 154, 211, 215; 
BHtiBb artlstant to ReeMAnt appointed, 
210 ; lailvAye to* 262 
DwarlmpiLrl, templo of, At JamnAi^nr, 37 
U^na* Ra* 58 

EiaTHQUAM 13f EateiawaII es 1819, 197 
Eaafep Golonpl. 196-97 
Edal jCtifi n Babip 160 
EdkitB of Apdla* tiAii&EAtii]ii, 12-21 
Edinburgh Um™tflity, 243^ £50 
Educmtioa of ebiela' flona, (ine^dn of, 
£22 ; edacatiOD in tbc Stotea, 2o0 
Edward VH ccronatiaa proolabiiod, 239 
Eiaypt, Rndiliiifiin 10 ,13 
Eliiat* Gantftin, 21^ 

EmpCtof of India*” lltlo Ubso by 
OhandTA ^opto, 11 

'' Empreid of IndiA^ tiUn ABfluraod by 
Queren VictoriAp 232 

England, rait ol two IndiAn obinla to^ 
243 ; tbe fijfrt Rani to Tidit, £50 
Eplro^ Buddhism in, 13 
EiierAtidBfl, of Bacirbi,, 32 

Fisiifi'iJn-iKywxAa, VimBoT a* GnJAaATp 
129-30 

PaminD in Itiitbiawild 1813^ 193 ; I814p 
194^9&; lB3fi, 1099, 

FarukbaiyftT, EmTOior, 122 
Fateh Xhan, im Be^rah . 

FAteb MahomHlp EaLtlB ol pardhari, 
152-53: attack on 3?awTumgar, 155-56 s 
descoot Upon HalaTp ld2--93 
FatohamhA Rao, QaolcifAd of Barnda, 
tdbtito paid byp 144^; i^rAtiona 
■tmii iTMtt. Nawanagar* 191 
Faluhyab Kban, 123 
Funton, Captain L. L^, £4| 

Elroz Taglak+ Bultan, 74 
Fit^gcraEi, Mr. P- E. V+* 261 
FitauTErald-. Sir Seymoul, CloTunwr of 
iWbuv. 22i. ^7 
FoibcB. CApt^in A. W., 345-^353 
TorbM, Mr. KlnlDck. 313 
FanzilAn of 114-10 

Gaph, VitLAo* ot, 25 
Gailhechi Riwr, 177 
Gadbra, m 

Oajfiinhji* JbAla of llAlWBd, l£5, L3i. 132. 
102 

Gama, Vaiw dAp 48p SI 
GaadharOT 15, 67 
Qaiiwec RiTPTp 63, 60 
Gariadhar* 113, 116, 174 

GawriihaakAr LTdayawhttnalfT, 223—24, 
2|:i-34l 

Qoarga Vp vm% to ludiAr £63-113 

200 
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OliAqiliyunfiiDl^jt, to Dhrim- 

gtuibn, aS2. 26fl 

Chumi, ih^ of Scmnatli botk 

to, fiS 

Gbi?la KfaDPlAik, 

Gbumli, toim of^ 2,4; Jetliva flmi^glioliZ, 
4D I fall of, in twelfth ctJiLuryp SO; 
Jirik-jB ^^Ta£k>IlT fl® 

Gir FotMt, hilb of, 3, 3 j nlikin of+13&- ' 
40. 16^5 171-73. 1301-^3. 205-Qp 

207-10, 21fl. ^45; 2*7; yiait of PtIdm 
Albert VijCtor, 244 * Udq hunt ing Lq, 2G0 
OtneeiA CoUrgn, 238, Sei5-0€ 

GuwlAap the, 230^ ^ 

Cixinafarp 33 

Girnaj^ Iwly hll3.2, Tp BS. £8, 70 

Gimar, fort of, fl2, 83 

Goa, 48, 01.92. 98. 101 

Godad Khawad. l^tliiclllfifp 162, 176 

GodaTarl BiT^r, 20 

Godhra. 120 

Godji^ Raa. of Kachb, tlire&ts to Mera- 
mail. 140 

Gogha, port ol, 71, 110, 12*. 1211;, 

250 1 capiuTtd by Mbkluraji, 73; 
rEtitored to the Babhi, 127. 12S ; utador 
tbfl Marathaa. 132 ; posStjon, 337 ; tbu 
Cohcl’B rifibia m. 1B3 ^ tribute remitted, 
194; claim of thd Mamliktdar, 212; 
jun9dlictki& of, 222 
Goghfl^amdi, 172 
Gnu. Kin^. 52-^ 

” Gobd." o^mtirm td UamC. 72 
Gobel Ei^linite, thCp S3 j thr aetlkmcnt 
in Baurwtra, 71-72 

Gohele qI Sihor. yt a mthft atUcb On, 
123-24, m 

Gohclwad. RaJimLe of. 2 - txibate to 
Ahmad Shalt, 76; Kathi raids on, 
113-14 ; mulEr A^ani Khan. 115-16 s 
Etati!fl cOmpriRd In, 256-57 
GdIhI Kbanraa^ 192 

GoIndjI JbUa, Pewao of Janagadh, 214 

Ochharwala, 258 

(k>Liiip200 

Gond&l. 73, 107, 133. 147, 2S6; Jnde^ 
of. 100 ; omrrnn hj^ Maratbllb, 154 ; 
BettlcmDnt cf, 184; joint adiuiruatra- 
lioo appoLot^, 2^ 243; railwai’St 
2fi2 : Tims of Sir GaPlgo Oatks, 2(12 ; 
efficimry of, 205^-55 
Good Hope. Cape of, 91 
Gop. 191 
Ckipnath, 167 

Gordon, iik'ytenanL IL L-p 217; parault 
of Esiitlftirft and doath, 247-^9 
Goimxilban EatbrKi, plot afp 117-19 
Goviiidji Goticb llU 

GoTmdtji. OoTEmcr ol £ntiana, 140* 1*2, 
1&2 

GrahAiio I. Ea (Graharipj), Bp, 56* 57 
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OraKaxio n, Ra,69 

Granin ca^Tlty of. gOil-S 

Gnsk power In the ^njah. 10 ; oouu 
in Wefftem 1 , 22 

Grooba drfrEn (rat of Butxia, 23 
Gnfa in Gnjaiati, 52 
Gnpiraliit, TUlage ol, 200 
GnliaKnn, opn of Dharapatta, 30 
Gn|aF iriiftTi 100 
Guiar Xacini the, 230 
GuiarAt^ % 6„ 5l« 56; Bfabnm^n raid^ 
70-71 ; rule of Mozafar Khan, 73-75 ; 
revolt of Mahometlan nohlea, 7^70; 
ravAgea of Dnda Qabel^ 70-®CP; SIftho- 
ntedan mlefti of,. 80; parte of. 88; 
nvttrnm by Ktnpcror HmmLynn, 06-417, 
104 ; division, tunong Ihr nohl^ tQ5 ; 
Mnratba raiilfl, 121-3 L; Mniatba rule 
rvtabLUshed, 131-34 ; Bj iliah pnrn- 
mnemt in. 176: railway ooxHKxion 
with, S37 

Gimda. villafra Oif. 27 
Gundaran^ Kathia of, 169 
Gupta Kinga. 7 ^ end of i hrl r ndo bi 
BaiirA^trap Sip 37 


BjJSlBMia, Oim-aw, £46, £47 
Hada Khnmim. Katld Icidor^ 168. 172; 
attaok on SDior, 173: aiirrendor Ld 
WakhAEjdniijlp 176 s raBw ol 196-200 
TTaribkTtn. 192 

Haider Kiili KMn, Vkcroj of Gnjarat^ 
122 

Bata, Jam, lOO 

Halajl Jadeja, of PAfdhart, t2S, 149 
Halfli, 1 loo. 152, 180, 256; taksn by 
Entab-nd-diop llB; MttJiimetiit ol Ifto; 
fatob Mabonued'a ikacont on, 1 q2 ^ 

aTBn,g36 ^ 

HaLaria. 206 
ttalawa^ eci Eakr 
Halind, 206 

Ealpji Rftim, depcMoa biit father. 156; 
Eandorna handed hock to, IS2-S3 3 
nak* Brithih help. 190 

Hmlwid. 60 , 87. 88 , 102 j mtUckiM) W 
Jua Juniv, 112 • r&Hluif; oq, 113, U 75 

ponded Miilkaqvei].lj:iiii»r,llg~SO: mI- 
of rvTcqoe, M; Tillage, girao 

nimod ^n_ 1 of Jus^acUi. ,ni| Amarjl, 
IM, 143, I48~7; >im 1 Mcracuii, Isa. 

BjJMilu*, 157-^; tho 
A«b mutiDT^, 160 - 015 few of tlw 
Amfllji rAUllj, Ifli: oppoqj to Rur. 

Iftbqto mllwtod by, IW* appMl ol 
KbwwMi, 18B- Sshtiiiff 
with 174-7S; rofiSa. to 
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iTiuiiDdl Kbim 11 of 
Hnmad SmiihL 
Hkeolt, Bon of is* Chml*, SS 
^fiTnir Kil&flWlTi Zimkifliljvr of AVBpllJiatgM', 
166-6A i pea™ with WiLkkntiBmbJL I7l 
H&mir Smnrp, 

Hamirjl ot 

Hanunio^ 3^9 

XCaucwk, Major F. 4e R* 2fi4 
Qaniuut, Bao, ]iH 
<Hamoji^ troachery of, lolHOO 
yjanm-fian , tK o mookDJ' ^od| 4y 
HarbhamjL K. a, S2!) 

Harbainji 'Of CioholwaJ, I lo 
Jlardholj'u bmthiiT of ^lam BAJainbjiT IM 
HAxdhjoiji, brothrer of Jam BavniJ, IW 
Haridiiihji of BJMTiiagar, 229 
Hai^kal J>a¥a, 

IlaTTaj of Ulil&ta, (Soj. 69 
Harrifl. Captain, ^IT 

Harris, Loul, (ioTnfdor of Bombay, 245^ 

Karsbap rub o£^ 40 
ffarfiuT,. iOD of JogiiiM Kliii i fim nT 200 
Harsur WaU oI ^gosra, 200* 203 
Hasan JoniAdar, 

TTAfthim Khan* 140 

naatinapoT (l>eUu]r 54 

Hatiba^ni, 

Habbert. CapCalp Homy, £17* 219 
Hfimflled, T.lwi tP'nanh , 217 
Herat boadj^uartelfB of tbe Hum ftt, 97 
Hill, Mr^ 201, 203 
HinuiLkiVaa, 40, 44 

Minuit Ail Khfto, fJoTtmoar oi S^umth, 1£7 

Hiiuiu lawB huldiliig of Innd, 110 f 

{jAWa aKainet sotins of 194-95 
Hindu Kliuiib, lio, Altfxaudcr’i croeemg^ 
Hindoo, upprraakun under MuboPHnlfla 
nilo,7d-77 ^ 

Himlufiiap inTEuIoB by Awral ftikbflmfln 
M Marri, 4i 

Hinuon Tflians- fwlpiniOge of, 9t 34-41 
Holi BertlTai oobwation, 147 
Holy placfle, 6^7 
Jloiuvrit-R* the, 9® 

Uoimer, C^lcinai, Kut a^inai tbo Vv agiMjre* 
213 

Huniayian. Emperdt, of Delhi, 06-07 
Humpbzry* Major, ^1, 22iX 24- 
Hnne, mCLkTutoiiJs into India, 92; attack 
on Patliput™ in 495. 37 s iinmdMJia of 
Mandb, 4U _ 

Hnntiif^ ColcnKl J- 5J-I £33j 25S 
Husaaio^ Hmir, 92 

Hyjpone, Biglith loteroatmiuvl Congteea 

ofp2S0 


IiM Aenu MuOAiiiAN fijaTOni^i 61 
Ibrahim Kban, 139 
Idar in Gujarat^ S7 


Imperial Sorrim troopB, formatkin nf, 
245 

InAj, cntlawa ofj 241^3 
Imliji, irnn iniaaioiiffx 32: Portia^CM 
Bottlezncnifl, 91-92 

Indus, tbop oeoeatrieiilea, B j paaiB^ forwd 
by Aleiander, 0 ; tzilnB of, 53 
inaociptiona, epigrapbicj 9 * met, of 
Asoko, 13-21; copper-plate at tVala, 
3££-39 

lospet^ting o^jcGiHp appointment cfj 24n 
lolacunagnr ^Nawanagar), lis 
DvandattaL, ^n|ieror, ^ 

Itimad Kbaon Begent, 193—106 

jACTtai- lauxDir MS ^aiAL ImlaA 
jacl^n, Cp-ptAin, 232 
JadsT Joavant, 1% 

JadeJa ohiefe of Holawnd, jaolcmfiy of 

Mcraman, 15L 

JadiiJa Hajputie ofttabbabmeDt in Sauraeb^ 
Sra, 09-lOfi 

Jftiiejasy oppEcffiioo of fcbfl Jntliwns, ]£3 
Jafnr Kht^n (Saidar XbAn}, 126 
JairalAip 57; frceidoin tribntei 

1^, 1&3 

Jagat tempb at Bwarka, 7 
JagmtainblC capture d 1 WantboU^ 72 
Japiwan l)0Tj!* iOfli ^ 

Kban, pamo giv^n ta ^Tartd i lk LU, 
S4 

JaLd wriinii^Sf. tbo, C*l£^ 6 
Jaine, Biocte of tbo, 7 
Jalim ISln^ oi ^avBnajgO^p 2IB 
Jalia, 153 

JanU^T Fakir Mobomedp 19S 
janudar Umar, 246 
jambura* viLla^ of, £09 
Jamna^nx^ 27 ; modem namn for Nawan- 
Agar, Sb2 

Jan^ira, Namb of, 1S7-^ 
dankhia, 175 

jarafianifha, Kmff of Mafioith, 6 

JasA Hboain of Mobil167-03^ 171 
Jiua Lodak, lOS, 109 
Jaiajl, Jadojo* of Bhanvod^ 199 
Jaeaji, dam of Nowacomir, attoobi 'On 
Jbalowad, 111-12: tribute ^ by, 
U3 ; ■uoooedod by Jam LakhajL 1624, 
115; imbordination to Moramaiip l41k-54: 
attempt to oiwape, 154-55; ovornuta 
CODHiry mmlui Banlo, 156—57; ond. ’lbs 
ione of Bbawan KbamiB, 157; Navon- 
A£ar caidibodf, 1511-452 ; offer of Babaji 
AjaajL 182: death oL 191-9^ 195 
JaaajL Jam, eon of Jam Lakimji, 137 
jBAal, dau^btor of Demlyatr ^ 

JAwApor, Tillage of, 240 
jBAdaD, 06, 95, Id], 151, 195, 256 
Jaadan j^tonc* LuHniptaoiiB on lbs, 26-27 
Jafloji Jadejip death of, 102-^103 
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JaBwl,eLiBiliI]|i iHuLlk of DhlftfinaiUkra 
1^2, 15S 

Joavootainlaji JhAla a| HaIwi^ Eaccc^ 
sVDii %0 Eklwul^ lll^^ * ilii 
marri&d to tbfi Yhxiuj^ 

JurwaDtmnhji of JiodpiiT, VloeToy of 
Gajmt, HSi 119 

jMWantamhii, Tlmkor of BbATTuu^r, 212, 
222, £2a —t P 

JuwadlcinlijLf 'rhakof of Limbtfi^ icuido 
K,C.L£. 244 j further hDoanni 

19031,2^0 

Juwatflfnhjl^ Jun dE KannagiTp 
261 

Jamu MutcI Tvhfto of Saoil-llititijpiir 

!a2-33 

Jawnln, Bbi, of, 136-47, 149-50 

Jftjaxtra RiTBr, the, 23 
Jayadaciift, Raja K^tnpn Bvami, 27 
ila^redAJKLivn, fou of ChAflhtana^ £tt 
Jayawl Rlitir^ tiO 
Jajaahankar L^Uhaiikar, Mr., 235 
Javasinha ChudMAma. 6b 
Jajuinha fl, E^, 73 
JavMinlia III, Ha, 76, 7B, 79 
Jc^iuMO, Emperor Shah^ irda of, 114-15,126 
Jehan^, ^peror of Bolhi 111 ; Tiait to 
Goja^^ 113 

Jcaalmir in Kaj pntana^ 99 
Jesor, Tilla^ dL 261 

Jetalw, YiUaae ot ISO. 244, 262, 260, 203 
tlcth^nu ioibe^luBtpry of ll3e,43-^ j loyahy 
of the Mers to+ 64; antagoouioi of tim 
JadfjfU, 99 ; &ti PorlniMlaFr 
Jfitjrar, 142,1-M. 145^ ISS; 16fl,.l7fi; 1S5^, 
1D9-200, 266 

Jriuahji JhafAp of Jluilavail, 73-70 
Jetwad, 256 

Jhahal. nllara oE, 307, SO® 

Jhala,’' denTation of Lh« tams, 66 
JhalftJir hlatof^yof ths, 64 
JhalawiMi a divijllon of ^^tluBwiul, 2; 
benio^red upon Devm, 66 ; luc- 

maioo of Boinnnj] Jhafa, ] OS-3 + 
^taefa of Jam Jata^i, 1 U-L 2 ; raiilii]|; 
in^ 116-17; Maratha ooUKtiug gapedi- 
tiona l79-®Ds i 6 ^tei oL 266 - 

67 

Jlukli, tluji llanL 112 
JhiuJliiEHir, 167 
JWa. copper pUtoi at. 36 
Jhelam KiTcrH 9 
JhiUiia, 163 

Jhinjlmwada ajtled to AlimAdBlHd^ 301 

Jiaji Jethm^ 176 

Jl)iba.Bal, 131, 132 

Jira, Tillage of, 207 

JlTadamaiv. eoh of D&majada, S® 

Jl-Badaman, Swaml, 20 

Jirwaji fihamraj, defeat by Amarji, 144-46 

Jinan KbJin coofipEzator, 147 
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JIirapitTp Bal&p Apayl af„ 

Jodbo Mflnik, 216. 216 

Jodia. 157^ 139; dl^htof Arahato, 196-97 ; 

district jpmn tD ®4mdarii $liaT^ lOT 
Jogidai Eiuimao, 190, 290, 206-6 
Join 111 of Forlugal. 191 
Jubab Kha n, oottapiralxir^ 147 
Jnljcxi, SltaiiMJae. acHmnt of WalalM, 
41-12 

Jama Gand, outtav, 246, 251-62 
Jiunna BlTtr, 52 * 

Jmulf^adh, tie State oE. 4^ 7, 27 ; tho 
Aaota Stone at, 9, 12; Upaiketp 56, 
68 ; theCbudiiaainanaphBl,^; 
cpf Snfdha Baj. 09; fLaa of. 72-74; 
Mahomedan Viosmy placed ai^ 74 i 
capital ocHEsatablMicd at. W Ra Mdak:,. 
76 1 iovaded bj Abmad . 71^77 ; 
aapitnTCd by Bef^taiu 00-84; Te-Tmmsd 
MTstafabad, 84; bc^ROd nndcir tba 
Vkoroy Mina Alfa EokaltASiEf 109-11 ; 
Bfthi mkre oE, 126; eeixed by Shor 
KhaEL, 127-30; propoaod Maratha 
goTemOT for. 132; doaOEdar no dc^th 
oE Amarjli, 157-63; tribnto dpe to tbn 
MamtbaB, BrltlnmODt by Colanel WbRet, 
183, 232; tazms nitb the 1B9 ; 

Rang Mabal paEden at, 193 ; claima □n 
BhaTnAgaT, 312 ; aaln^ for Nawab of, 
231; ^H. the Nanab oi at DelM 
Parbar 1677, 232-64; attocified hj the 
Mayne 2 872. 239; MakraioJ omtrBgEB 
1S585, 341-43; TiHit of Friw>e Albert 
Victor, 244; oHirr of trTjops ffvm, 245; 
DAtboT 1892, 250 ; of Lard Sd&il- 
him^ S63 j Arts CoUefiB niui 7'pe linfaaa l 
iBEtituticn,. 255 * Tiflit of Lotd Khcbaner. 
261 j Twit of Sir George darka, ^b 9 ; 
Tdlft of Lord s^^nbam, 2 ® : Corona^ 
tiffU Mrmairt&l Hc«pital Eor WonuM and 
diMrea. 263; caUwaja dJ, 203 
Junftid, Amb mJor nf ^aunufatn, 41 
Junwadm, TillA^ oL 
JuraoJi, Sll 

KiCim, ?ORM*HL3f ?AHT 01 SjtrUAHHTlui^ 
0 ; fort nf KAniyEot, g] ; nile of tbn 
Jamfl, 99; pirate# of tbe coast, 202; 
Obtlan In, 246 

KaciL^GDllot.L^3 
Kockh, Rami of, 5 , 103 
K^bh, tbft Ran of, 94, 103 ; surrender Lo 
Mumfar KIUI 114 HO-ll; poaod oSariuM, 
144 ; a™*! for Bdtkb help, 191 ^ 
™t of tbfl Goretimr of Bombay lo, 247 
Kadfir Baa, outtaw, 342 
KbeU, tirge oE, 193-64 
Kala Blmti, 199 

Kafandu Shah KJidn, JamadikT, panuit 
of oyHani^ 247-49 
Kalian Hirji, 155 
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KaIIjid Dcvmn ol JaivgJMllL, 1^2, |) 

110,175 

Koli^npuT, ^ I I 

KaJjAurai Jctlu S5t 

Kfllioga, cDoqEioat hj LS 

Kalin^aa, IB 

KbJwb Gfttewajf iu JimAgihlh, 

KaroadDrAf 44 
Kamboja, 15 

£aimilMU« daughter ot JDgktea KhiusAD^ 
£00 

KAivid, TinagB of, 

KaDaaj^ 40 

Kaodho^ Ck>lu^ ol GtLriadlukr, 11^ 171 
Kiuidlioji, Km of CJfiadji, 172 
Eandhoji^ Gohd of Fi&MtAiiap FymDaihT 
for tbo m 200 

KADitema^ itete of, in IfiOT, 170 s mis&d 
by MAkranu^ 131-^; handed bach te 
ItenA UatenT * oonqDBat by 

Cobf^ Waliar, l&l ; irab lUTolti^ 
100^07 

Kanoji Takpor^ BdaFUlha i^nftrat,. t2&-30 
Kantajii KBLriB.m Baudc, 123 
KimibAd Watep Kutbi ehicK 144 
Eanlbkot, fort ofp ia KAahbp 61-03 
KatiyojL, 100 
Kapjwbbanj, 51 
Kawbi, 343 

Karadia, vilLigc ofp 247—4S 
Karan Kiaff of Aabiliprad, 06 
Kaxanahihji Jlulap of Wadhuan, 135, 

m 

Kaniiudtiliji, Thaknr of Labhtarp at l>elhi 
Darbar. 1911,353-53 
EariiLU, town of, 151 
Kama, 07 
Kama ^ja, 5^ 

Kananjx Jliala, lo5 
Karaqn Mcbaf , 215 
KaabMiTp 50+ 60 
Kuyap&isotra, the, 45 
Katcbcliha, aoantry of, 35 
Kathiawadp the dAsdaq ^tono, 26“S7j 
M'cn of, 53; ontiy of CDlonnl Walkor, 
1507, 177, 175, 155 % plague and famine 
in 10l3i, 15^; oatthquike Ld 1510, IDT; ' 
tcfl on coast o£, 203 s fanuue, m25p 
; ckufa of, 321 s Ttut of ^ Fluirp 
Wodriidowp 2^13 j iwilwmya, 237; Tiait 
of Pri±H?u Albert Vtetor, 344; ISUtef 
icoluded in, 250 i U^d Lamtegton'B 
frbite, 20O--61 J porta ofp 255 
KftlM tnbe,1ihe, aja^am tiQD tn the Haratlma, I 
1; adfonfc ID ^uraahtta, 67, 65 S mar* 
riii 4 |^ cnaioiiia, 68+ 156 S defeat by 
KJbengar TTT^ 70; raidfl cm GobfilwHa^ 
113-14; riai^ of, ll5; nkhlfl an 
JhafBWwd, 117; plondDruig ndill of, | 
120; the Khawad IKatluA, 129; *a- j 
poditlon of Mfifainaii agAififfl, 150-51; I 


ffefcat of KAlinii Sbcth+ 16S ; miitcd 
by WakhateEnfaji, J60-72; atiaek od 
Ebamajiarp 175; propitiated by Wak- 
hatalnhji, 17S-76; Jam JaoajFa dMlingii 
with, 1^1 ooiidition fonnd by 
CblD^l WalhBrp 155-60; attack cay 
BhaFnagar, 1307,195; attack on jEisar^ 
201; Ceijiiilig expeditioa^ 1525, 205, 
200; Wajeakihji imakjce tennlE vitfa, 
200-7; of the GLr FaiCiilp 210 
KatFor, villi^ of, 43 
Kai;rB»aa, tfie, 07 
KdWQt fta, BtoTTof, 57-455 
KAwat U, Rdp 

Eayp i>pteid IL Ot SOI, 264 
KiayajJ, Jadeja, of Morrip L4l 
Kayal Fatehibihji, 122 
Kaxi Fakhr md^in, 130 
KcMtiugs, Calodol, pAlitiflaJ A^ot lo 
Kathiawod, 214, 216+ 231-22^ 224^30 
EenDodyp Colonol: \V, Pu, Politlisl AgBct, 

2^p ^ 261 

Etitadti. 66 

EerianAgar, vdlage nip 144 
KenarDeTa, 06 
K^Abarji, aarramt, 213^ 214 
Kani, sold to Jqdagadk, i50 
EdTalpiitra, 13 
KkaahaTp eod ^ WEtaWdl, 65 
Khdohar Eatbifl, t1iA+170 
KhAgetiELrifortnf, 146 
Khax^1}i^, viUi^ of, 151 
Khakbrechi, tillage ofp 24T 
KhdmbhaliA+ 11D« IfiO, 153, 156 
Khanan, Ehaiip ^ B5, 103 
EModcili, 90 
Ehaiutlhojl Gohel, 113 
Khantev the, 51-^ 

Khm, 27 

KhamgraJutp brother of Sdiidityd E+ 39 
Khaidgmlu Up brother of Dhmvaioma 11+ 
M 

EhitnuiMp 263 

Ehawnd Kathfff, the^ 6t 
Khawadli, md of Harpal DcTa, 67 
Khfidgar V Hap 65 

KTipnggr iX Hn, GS; hJA fowa dorfoimodp 

6s;€0 

Khctigar HI, Rft, 70-72 
Ehrn^r 1V, Ba, defeat of tbo hfobo- 
m^ano, 7^1-73 

Kherdi te Banraafairap 106, 107 
KhargdEUi, Gdlidia Fx|pc41nd fTODlp 71 
Khidia KbloiA, 171 
EhiinoiL Bw, 123, 125 
Ehita, 55 
Khoja 3£iiigar^ 161 
Kbokata, tillage d 97 
KhdmaD, fOd uf Woiawal, 65 
Kbnman Ealhk] of tl» Oil Forcttp 159-72; 
laidjEOttbBp 199-200 
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Kfnra id, Mr., baltihl t mtidn ir^ bji 2JS^l!10t 
24g 

Kitcbrccf, Lord. Tilib to Vcniral, 

^iMMukr, ItK^ 161; COnEigDcd to thn 
Gockinui, wptLUrcd bj 

21a 

KoW tribe, tbe, 4®; rMof^ 115^ 123, 
1^3; d«>fiDGiit on DLrmngiuilLrm, 201 
RonjUf tilla^ 203 
“ KorV" dEiiTatjcm of term* IIS 
Koflalo, kingdom pf, 10 
Eot&n, 103 

Eat(U Pitho^ lowq 1^1 

Kt^da RiTisr, 

KriaKnn , Tcnl|^ □{, on GimAr, 7 
Ealmlrapai, tl^ of tbo title, 29 
EfihntraTiafl, iki Westena, 23; \hii ol, 
S7-29 

Eshciiiraj. Kitw , 51 
Kubeta, 44 

Kukomi, Rap, revolt, 164 

Kukiim ooTLutrj, 2^ 

Kulaiptk 2S 

KamftT,^' ficythlAc qae of ibo word, oO 
KimiAr TakhatGEnhiL town of, 232 
Enmnriuii Gupta^ 31-32 
^ EnmanniA,'' tbiS=, ^ 

Eojuatb}^ of Anbikwad, 70 
Ejunibhoji JadEia, Goo^ fonTHlM by. 
1664, 106 ; vill^ aakl to, l3t, 125 { 
Dbonji aold to, 1764,131; ajdi jAWan 
Mud Khan, |33BnfQlty towaida Amarji, 
141-42, 146-4 St 156^ 161; u a poaoe* 
wker, 144« 177 ; jEtalaAr and Dtber 
Tllia^ obtalnjed by, lOO 
Kranpa WaJa^ a Kathi of Jotfinr, Dal- 
thflnii dfsatroyed by, tlie 

EAtM revtilt, 170 - dbilal refiCoird U>, 
176-70 

KnndTa, uiuler Ala KK-nTnAn, 163-70; 
Nawab Ehao's righta t«, 175; Kathia 
Of, 176, 176. IM, m ; Sfidiit Ebjuia a 
mape from, ^ 

Knnkavao, 170 

Etmtadovi daughter qf Blun Godel, 79 
EnuvArji, a Nagar Erahmau, 130 
Knnwaxi, 115 
Entab-ndnliil. Aibalc, 71 
Eutab-tid-diii^ IrouyjjAi- gurath, US 
Kut&hmd^diii, Sbok, m 
EatianA, 130, 140; Eboiqhlinii AdTanctr 
bn, 143-^7; beajEgod by Kanehodfi, 
103 t mertgiflod to Ilagbiiniithvi, 165; 
Amaiji'a eon living at,, 1^ 

Enirti, 60, 7B; loveatcd by Mahansed 
Begarah, S0-4J7 

lijj>inniiiA or Rjmiqt, 2 i;o 
Lakha Oharura, ffit 
iALhA, JanuMl&r, 210 
LaldiA Khnmnrt, L09 
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Tpakbadhirji, Parmar chirl af MuHj Jllot 

Of, 87-^ 

LakhA|i, JaiA 1708, 13? 

IjakhajLdam of rfawatiagar t82i^ebbjiiga- 
ikm, 116 

lobhajl spqwiu wan of Jam Tamarbi, 129 
lAkhtar, 67, il3 
lAkabitkAn, nm&OAtioa ofk 
Lolwud, 191 

Lfimtngton, Lord, GovEirmir of BotnlAy* 

tOSET of, 200-01 

lung, Colcmel, Political Agent, 211-1^ 
Lang Library, Rajkot, inicriptiom 243 
TjingHitw plmi^cad by 172 

la^p, iJr^ 3-5 
lalh, vIOiigb Pf, 160 

lathi^ 7^ 175, ±50 ; Oeduda of, 90^ 166, 
170; Eathi Bmpmaiitiaii rrgiudiiim, 
108-90 
La-TUrda^ 177 

Laiinjin Wola Shri of Thana^ 

DtvILSfiS 

Loly, F. SL admioUtratar of 
^rbandar, 243 
IfEter, CoIpc^ 232 
UjchATiB, ndn of, in Tirbnt, 30-31 
Xfilla, Eatbid of, 169 
limbdL 60, 163, ISO, ±24, ±57. 260 
Lkmg of Kathiawttdj, 0 
Lifibon, ejcpeditlona from, 01 
Lfudi, litmtenant Goorw, di;atl^ 21t 
Lodbiki^ robbnrteq in, 240 
Loliana, Eattla of, 173-74 
Lonaa ^luman, Kathi chmf, lOG-lQO; 

mid on Gobelwad, i 13-14 
Lana,, non of Ala Kimman, 166 
Lyttnn, l^ird, TicMny and Gavemnr- 
Gciffiial, tbo BaTbtif of li77p 232 


MxcMnosra, BEmramii 15 , 13 
Maeoaght^n, Mr, Cbaatorp 2211, m, 262-53 
Madhaji SiDdhlAp 167 

Madhavpor, holy bill, 3^ 7, 71; annaiwd 
to PorbamiaratatOp 125 
Madbavrai Khnaholmi, 162 
MadbAVAmtaiip 
Madhra, 172 

Maga, King of Cyiona, SO 

nnee princip^ bangdom ua North 
India, 10; revolt ol Uhtlndra Gupfco, 
lD-11 f end of tbo Sunga dvnaaty, 23 
Mahabalab doftk, the. ^ y. ^ 

Mahalnt Khanw Nawab of JnuAc&dlL djed 
177Sp 132.133, lOflp 141.143^ 

Mniiat*t Khan, Nawab of Junagadb, 1850, 
2l2—'14 

MaLahat JOiADji, Nawibof Janagadh, diod 
1662, 2;itti 

Alaltabat Eluknjt Nawab of Jatuvadb. 
1911, tiUHOrity, 262; TieJt to EmTlainL 
266 f saluhi for, 233 ^ 
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A[AhA?ihar&t« ihc^ 7 

Utthjulb'n, Lcznpk!^ N&VBoagflr, I5a 
KUhadji gUndhia, 162 
M«l»ksliatiapa Bndradumui. 2^ 

^ Uababibfttrft^" Ma& of tbe iilkp 
MmbiLincd Tiigiikl Stialu 73 
Maliarajji Raja Sbrf,^ tltla of, 234 
Hahowin, mm of AroVti, ]3 
Rfaiiarir fffrt O^ 139 
Rivor, ft 

Mkhipfk] n. Ra (Gajraj jp 6^ 
yMhiptkl EQp Rap 69-70 
Mahipal rVp RAp 72, 79 
MaMpal, V* R*, 73, 74 
MahlpatTao, 143 

Mafimnd ol Giiaiai, mk of SomsAthp 51, 
61,65 

Blahmiuii,” ll5 
^fmbabatflii^h Haj^bhai, 

Maftumrd Hjni tbo of SoTOpatl^ 

m 

JjtalminDd -^T-nin , ISO 
MafaoEELHl JaUp 249 
Mabdtd^d Khan IH, 99-101.103 
Mahomod MabaOet £Md^ Z^iwab of 
Jim&isadli^ 211-12 
UaLoio^ Na^r. «£ Halwsd 
Maboioed Rai^. }Q& 

MahonM Sajad, 12Q 
Alabnmcd Sbj^, dkd t45U i9 
MabomiKl Sbab U, mkd 90, 90 

Hkhqnrad Bbali 99 
Mahaiocd Tcra^ 169 

MahDmfKiiu] nild in Eathiawad, 1-2 ; 
Sin^ of IklM, 49 £ inOux into Bmdr 
S3; overthrow of CTindaflama 

dynajit^, 55; destroetkfn of ^^cmalh 
by. 6!^^ ; flatUmiiEnt in Gtijaratp 79 ; 
inraaicq of BaoraHhtra^ 71; defeati by 
Ha Khaidar IV* 72-73 f rule 
lisbcd ill ^nmMhlrB, 79-77 i iEvaaloD 
qf SaimudiUa under Mdhomed Begarah. 
K2-&4 

MahomcilAiu^ laws In faTOor of, 119 
Mnhnva, 43+ 174; capture of, by Wak- 
tatidiiliji* 167-9® f treopa of, ail ; 
Cbampraj Wala'o desi^ oOj 20?; Arab 
revolt in, 2L1 
lUaitreka dan, SB 
Majolhi, vlUagfl of, 190 

MajGfwa^, fart of, iOS 
3iaJEaii Tlhn-Tti^ 1(^ 

Makrac co!retiy+ Lho, 242, 243 
Makranifip raviilt of tleJ, 1 241—43 

“ tTakw ftnftji /* tbSp DAlue applied trO thf 

Jhalafr,96 

Mak vhildfeiL, tpuTWOV, 117-19, 129 
Malbar JUo, 159 ; revolt oft 194 
Malia, 103,159, 2HS; defEjat of tbe Mianud. 
I4l - Gokmel Wilbor ai, 180 j outl&wa 
vU 233-41, 240 


flifalik Aiaz, Governor of Dm, 90 ^ and 

tba POrto^e^O. 02-63; SOtu ol, 6op 96 

Malik Bokhan, ^ 94 

Malik Iliaa, son of MaHk Aiatp So 

Mfllik Isap Bcrrant, 117-lS 

.Malik Iflhkkp wan. oi MaItV Aiax, 63, 95 

Moiik Mahnmd Bai^ 79-79 

Knlik JalraarL, 71 

Mabk Toghanp Governor of Jagat, 69 

Kalik Tofban, sim of Malik ^iht 99 

Malwa, 30.40.41. 94 

Mamaya DhaohbMto, 174 

Mamiatdar of Dogba, tbo* 212 

Mamndla SidiY ^13 

Manai Jam, 99 

Macaji Gi^kwiidp 146-4? 

^oA^otnip 27 
Mandiarda. villngo ol^ 217 
IHancha Kotba, 256 
Mnodal, 66, 91, 259 
Mandbav HilH 3 
IlfATidlilc I. Rb, 79-7^ 

Maiuillk 11, Ra, 74 7d 

MjtJTdlilt TTT , Ha+ add lldda Gobrl, 79—99 ; 

defeat by Mahnmed Be^arah+ IH1-B4 
MiUHskCli^Jt of the ba£aiLr, at Ahmadalnd. 
94 

5Eati£kwadap 359 
Mangalji, ton of Gwindji^ 162 
“ Manglor,^' 4 

Mongrel, 4, 531, 94, 95, 109, 107, 256; 
captnred tbo Pdrtn^EKp 06; the 
Desaiff ofp 125; Mardtha represGotativo 
in, 130; biteifed by AmarjLp 1^ ^ 
Bboikhof, 159 

Mougnjl, mm of Karpabiom, 09 
AfanohBjdaa Trikamdaa:, oomplratorp 147 
Morma, a Khant, 130 

MozLEcahjJ of Dhrangadhta, i salole 
foip 233 ; dii^tb, 256 
MaTTijinhjLof Jhalawui, 94,102 
Mati^hli of PaiitaDa, 229, 262^ 259 
Manetir Kbuman, 169 
MansuTlyah m Sind, 92 
MorathaHji naiyi iTlff thd mtTfiarea of Kalhia^ 
wwX, 1, 68 ; raiding 10 Onjarat^ 121-31; 
E^tabliubidOnt in Gt^arat+ 131-34 ; in^ 
ciifjdciii Into fLalbiawnd, 1776, 144; 
coUfKtion of brihuta. 156. 191. 176-91; 
tbo hattln of Loliaiia+ 172-73 ; repnlwjd 
by Wakhntainhji, 176-77 ; tribeta dtio 
from JcuiBgadJi+ DolGemEnt by CdIiwL 
Walkerp lti3| Bvili Df Um coIbqtioD., 

Mardagn ciiHtaffli of the ItalMip 96+ 
166-97 

Maru roantiy, 25 
Mnnrer, conntry of+ 24, 5^ 

Mary, Quehui, to Indiap 292-63 
MaaEArnnhiia, Dom Joao do, iDl 
Muakatp Arab aoidieri Irom, 196 
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MatLak^ 113 
Mfcthuiu, 6 

Mubm WbIb □£ HoJiLTiii^ 

M^wildA, IdO 
MnyA rtinj^ 

3lAyA8 Irfba, tbi0, foballiGxi^ 

Mnyikt, Mr. J. of Eojknnmr Calkge, 

200 

MiiTO Callegft nt AjmAr, 280 
McMurdo, OAptAln. 201 
Mhco, pilgriBiii^, Ill 
Mcf^tbcBefi, of, II 

McMa Ebon, EQiuparatior, 147 
Rftt 75. 'J0, "3 
M«U, di;, 160 

Menander, of, 22 

Mcnrliuida, Uswn of^ 188 
Muramaq DbWAd of Nawonagar, 

138—itr, 142—i8 i enmity toHTiihlH Anurji^ 
146-17? oareer of, 149^ 180 ^ axpedi- 
tlMi tigpiDEt thfl 180^1 I 

jealousy of tho Jadoju^ 181 - 52 ; bftLtk 
of Fardhiltli, 153 ? and the Hao of 
Eachh, 184; imprifionmoDt of Jh^ 
Jasa^ 154-58 f ami Eiiteh Miibtiim>d^ 
lS5j dafencs of Nawaqaw* I7&7^ 1&5- 
68? ftttAck oa BhuLwo^ 156? doath^ 
187r ISO ; And RAbofaodiH 161 
Moiaiiunji, Jftdefu of Rajkotp 131-52 
ATcrB triba, tbo, •&. 53-84 
Menrar*. 53 

MefiaOp thi; CfuLratLp 65? and th$ vow of 
Khonw, 69 

Mhinn Bniekh, of Miogiol^ 130^ 138, L30j 
142 

liflabllid of MhEb, dfilBfit of, 141; Ootlavry 
of, 210; zobboiiaB m 1883, 238-40! 
rBToE Lo 1891, 248-^9; oatbroak in 
im, 251; in 1903, 258-50 
MOtiragolB, King of WAl4^ 40 
Miffttr-l-iBihanil^,'' ai«f 80, 81, B3 
UlUiwi- Attc Kokfttfnjih ^un^ti NawaD- 
agar, 108-10 

Mimi loBr Tar Kbao, 116 
Mlfm KholU Kban, mti of Bo^rab, 80 
Mina “KTumi , march agaimt Amin Khan, 
I9C-6; mfldo Yiceroy in Gujanit, lOfi ? 
ami tba K)lia of ChanarjMTniiji, 112 
^OcB^BarioH,, Buddhmt, 13 
MltiAh^ 169, 198, 201, 287 
Morlji of DhroL 151-62 
Modmir, 140p 191 

Mojpw fjOTcrnaJra of Gii|ant, 00-97 ? 
dkappearaitce of Mogbal power iji 
WoBtem Imlia, 104 

Mokaalt^ 8rw Impoitdd on Bhavniijrtir 
207 ^ 

Mokherajl, ca]^[irG of 73 
Moinln Kb&a yiraroy in Gujlbiratp 127-28, 
l3i—32 

MunoH^bDriciji, Bml rihln t^ ^ 

306 


MondglfiBGoii (Mfijigrol], 3HI 
MonpuTp 78, 171, !ffiS, 209 
5£ooii imtabip, Bfl—flO, et 
Monrji. HQ of AmaHi, 161-82 
MorjU Jadcjik, of Malla^ lit 
Monri. 48, 95, 1<M), i08p 197, ; Kathi 

attack on, 131 ? CaLaqcJ Walker at, 
1T9-B0 ? OAEtbqoakc haToc, J 87; Thakor 
of, 232, 235 ? flUtde of Lord Hcay 
255 

•* Motap^” 168-87 
Motba, village oL 309 
Moti Uharai^ ] 72 
Motiram Boeb, rebelliaQ dL 198 
Movat Sandhwaoi of Maiii^ outlaw, 239-41, 
248 

Mctbulkp Jamndar, 219 
Mnda, Jam, 08 
Mw^nd hUo, 184 

Mi^thLr Kban Babi of Ba&twa, 143^-44, 
155,100, 103 
MuktaErDha, fU, 74 
MulAvaaora, tank at; 27 
ftlnl-Hwarka^ town of, 5 
MnU, 87,88,9(1 

Mnlkgirl Anay, the, 191, 194, 185, ISS 
Mcdiajp founder of the Bolankl dviustT^ 
30^ ^ ^ 

Mutlan^ 61 

Mulu Miiuk, 211, 210. aiO^SO 
Mulu WAkp HOB of Ala Kbumao. 159-89. 
£90 

Murtasa, gbeikb of Mao^grol, 153 
Msutapluip 83 

MntilatioQ, a 0040 of, 223-23 
MutbiT, Wagbor rMog dune^ the, 215 
Mtisfi&r Xhan, ^awalu, 132, 133 
Muufar Khan, Saltan, attatk on ^uraah- 
tra, 74-75 1 IKToclaliQi hifi htdepundfinEo, 
103 ; piiTilegs of EJaipirur mmiciT 
l^aatecl bj, 116 

M tiraifar Shah, foimdor of B/fTinnfa? ^ bftd, 
187 

MnEAlar Shah 11, um of Bflflarohp OOi 83 
^w^^arSuih Ili, mJjfoilifaiiei oL 103-11L 

HnzafarahuL 187 

K^4£ HiujiMjLxa Off J'lIlfloAtHI, filK-d 

by the Nawab^ 182; ablOtj of, 236 
*agar XhcMifl of Wwawad, 164 
Nagar Farkar in SimI, 68 
Nagar Thatha 54, 09 

Nagarjana Jrthira, 49 
Novara, ViBalEia^^ 230-37 
KaRdbaniba, rllkga o:^ 206 
Nagherp 256 
Nagber Rimr, 71 

Nagnab Baopdar iNawnoomr)^ IQO 
Nohapana, EznpQTnr, 26, SO 
^^aik^ji Sajapp 248 
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N>iq im, S13-14 
thcf^ 27 
tlB. S 

tiiuada, JudsdAT, 219 
^iuulhdld HUl^ 203 
l^uuikQnwba, B&ni Sdbcb, 2da» 203 
NAnji KMwm, U7 
XAfbthlA RiTcr, 19, 40 
N«rpat.39 

JJurJiiiljji, Han caf WAjedLobji 208 
Nniiili; ipacriptidiia ftt, 20 
NaiH*ka. SaprA^ df MAdlU^trA, 27 
N&tbn Mivnib, doprodAliODfl of« 231-32 
NBtmBiDhjl, miwrityp 201 
NaiiffK KhAU, 108,no. 210 
NAti fiAUdAT, 

NAWAiiAgAr, iO, 00^ 05^ lOBj iibrndaTedl 
by Axis KokAltA^ 109-11 ^ 

tribl3td exacted lij AxADI KhAD, U5; 

renAinfid laLamim^rp'' 113; nkq^f Jam 
TapucH 119 ; tlimAlA of Bao Godfi, 
UD; iHfik^ 3707, IfiS; attack by 
Fatcli Mabomed^ 158; OoIodcI WAlk&T 
at, 181J Iiettl^liwt of+ 184r-85; foil of, 
1812, 191 ; solute laT thn Jam of, 221; 
CJ» nev wAtenmi^ 187G^ 232; 

tbe min t At, 23$ £ Tint of ^ RioliaEd 
Temple. 234; offiif of trwpe ffom^ 
245 1 lulhrAju of^ 232; Tisit oE Sir 
GoOTge Clarks, 2di2 
^aaox Ali Eban BoM,. ISO 
«^NKxaniu>." 113. 115 

KoaiubEHKt 9 

Nepal. Tidit of Asoka, 12 

Ncffiti rOUge aE| 108, £07 

NEAbi^ conutzj. £5 

Noghao h ll&t died 1088, C5 

Negbon 11. Ra. dkd 1098, GQv 9^. 89 

No^bon 111. R*, 69 

Nogbaq IVf Ra, 72 

Nogbaoiir Ban of Kaodbojif lllf li4> 
119 

Nortlwati!, Danl. fJornnidr of Eombay, 
255 

Nut MahAmod KhiUil, 97-98 
NcLT'Diindm, GovorcifOT of Talaja, 109 
NDx-'iiil-diii, Navab of Ouiibay* 1771. 
tvlatidiia vUh y» Britilb 
137-11 

NaLt, Oolooel H. L. 232, £43 

OoiUD Wal.4. 207 
Okba.48,51 ^ „ 

Q ltkHjTtA fuljJ, oatlaWi of. 27* 143—43* 

210-11, S1B-2U, 231-32, 258 
Qlliviot, Mr., 245 
OUitorLt, Sir Gborlea, 359 
Opium, rubs to regulMn aalo of, S53--&4 
Oimui, 92 
Uudh, 10 

OuilBwo, dMKfl of, S19 


Oublawa of KalbSawad^’’ tnmMlatiQll, 
SIO^SO, S3l-32r 
Oxford CfaiTOrBity, 250 

PlHIiAVA, AOA 0W KtlLJJPA, £8 

PolanewR, fart of. 144 
p:iLla5hiiL HiTur, 24, 35 
PaHtaiLa, 258, 257 : attuloMl by Wakhat- 
flmliji* 174 ; outbwi of. 295-3 i plaDdsr 
of thff ekrawab teinpJiia, Sfi7 ; mifwayH 
from, £G2 f 5oodA. S4H ^ impcirtBDcc of, 
266 

pAliteoA, holy hill oi, 2, 3, 7, 72. 78 
Falamayi II. 30 
panolMLl, 71 
PoBulipIpla, 148,130 
FOiidawii brotheia, tbe, 87 
PandjA, 13 
Pamkara, aootvtiy, 95 
PfiidliAn, 1S8. H9, 181; fuvoll of this 
Araba, 196^97 
FOrdbari, hatiJo of, 152-83 
pjLiuadatU. mentioned on the Aaoba 
gtoiHip 3^ 34-38 
Pkrr. Cdlotdel, 235 

Patan* 7, 51-CS. 190; Aubiliraii FaLati iit 
Gujaratn 51; ooUcd Sompnl, 80 
PAtdi, 68, 79 
Fathabbei, 173 

Pntlala, meetiim of ohipb it. 245 
Pdtlaputra, 10. 22 ; life In, 3O2-S0H b,cl, 
11 ; AACjka crowned at, 12 ; the capita], 
16; ensotimiof iibefoTtim,30; lIuimLab 
Atimk in 485.37 
pAtna. 175 

pBTar, 07 

PdOc, Mr. J. a, £29, 232 
PdimTal, Mr. E. U., ^ S34 
PemiAd Gulf, trade. 285 
PetlAd jail. 2S8 

F^yton, Optaiu W. J.^ 252^ 285 
PhiiojtQTgina^ Qicck kbilorian, d'lcJ,. 89 
Ftanfa, Jam, 99 

Fhyeiciaiifi, Royal Oolk^ of, £50 
Fiiaji OBckwfi4l ]23 
WTigH, Tilli^ of, 177 
Pi|Al tm* the, T 

PipawAV* Tiffit of PdiMio Albert Vualor, £44 

PipMA, vfllaga of, 194 

Flpmlir Tib^ of* 208 

Firom Xolaiii 6^ 15, 48 

^tenibod, 15 

FlagE^ La EAtfaJawod, 1813,193 
Pdlitical titla 01, ebadgrd, £58 

PocFELa* F^bwa of^ 138; tevudun of, 131, 
132 f treaty wiih the BriLUb. Gotrcm- 
iiwiit. 180^^ 178,183-89 
PoEiat Velji, 231 

Forhaddar, 3, 4, 7, £7. 49, 50. 259 e Mmri 
of, 53; th» JiFthwoe at. 12$; bcad^ 
qyaiicid of Bfloa Sdltonji, 159 ^ rB?agcd 
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L9L-SZ; trilHite dne trcm, I ■ 

pfa^ a^r s^ritUi] praiootioii. JQO; 

carthqiMjJcD lu¥iK, IST ( mliihj 
Bans 1 ?tll*eiw pEBa^ 23] i 

^rhaodir Ceittsni Oaiapanr, 283 
rortngeie 5ett]EmeDtB in India, B8-81 ♦ 
opmitioa ef Ealudtir aimli, 9 i-^ ’ 
l^tleiiiiEitt 4t Din Ifllnnal { 14 -^, 187 * 

142-43, 150, 210 

<• 7, 61 f duieftu of. 
W-&7 ; tcmplii of Sczniuth *4^ sach^ 
phindi&fHi bv 
71: nndflr Rit EliscKf^r rv^ 72 '- 
,^nndc?r tb» Mwlmang^ 7 ft ^ 

Pnbhjuh&o^Lr, m Nb^t BEalniiiin lift 
Mn ot l^irKn KharmM, 157 
Jam of KaclLlip im 
tbfi gild, 60 
P^knt jg 

peniiwiil*. 2150 
“wpnODji, JluUwm oI Hfllva4i, J34, 125 
mtbiraj, BOD of CliEiwlrMiMiJi, 50 ijo . 
itoJifl ol, U2^1Z * 

BOO of B*m Hailoii, 100 
Pi^hirajii, 110-17 
PriyadiLFHin, Kiiw, 15-21 

K 188^7 

X^fa MAnib, 2 JQ 

afWMJ-BacitHin EIngdmq, 

U ; Kalhl ooctlpallon, UT-ftS ® 
PtaradAff, tht, 21 ] 2 a 

tTLTvadiHuk, as 
^tpawati, Qdbpd^ S 2 

S^nflp Qtmtmi ot Baarash^ 
rnflhyAimttra* King, ^ 

Qfw, Mit, H. a. aOfl 

DAirairw op RjjonaAiJi Jjiii.*, 

^bada tribe, tl». 4«, 64, 141 

tl» flrigrol, qf Eatbiawnd. B 
107, 120 
gaghqTwtJi Kao, 130 

Ki^Emathp, ^ of AmMif, 143, lafl 

JM; and Bfc/Miaa* IM-Oft; ijewan 

«Ti>rtiir^ of 

li*® * lei i >4 Jf4w*. 

1 M Gaatwnl of iiaroda, 

^ j m^rtflagEd to* IBS - 

uw"”* ‘ Dei^^-p, 

Ini’ B«Mliodjl to help JaBii.ji, 
102 f pirtf of. KSj »en<l4 IieJp to 
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HatftJji, 66 
Kabinat Kbui, 168 

to BiUiIitirad, 237.244, 25’ S», 

Roimnlii Gofanl. IT 2 
Rotalnb* Rb. do 

Raw|iih|i Jwi^ Boeeasifon of. lia. IM is, 

Rau^ji JhBlB of Dhrtngidhr*, «T. 12 &. 

Jliak, BOO of MuBidifi, lOB, 103, 

Raint«kI^ tbe, 35 

title of. 233, 234 

MjtatbinikOaoTt, 2aiH3L 236, Qkj 

***l^kr ^iniliirt»tiFB capital ol 

^thlBlrad, 2, 3. 10ft m, Sffl, 268; 

di^Tfct, 162 ; tribqto paid by; 
lOo; sottfetnent of, fs* j Eritt^ 
f&acj fttoWitJiBd 1H20, lfl7„Ba; n,^.. 
t^r CoUego l^nHt „ 322 , 333 . 

Mndnurtritfon. 22 *; Dnrbaip at 234 

2 S 2 s llw 3 ^ 3 . 

^p& Of JutM Qand frodi thfl I'aU. 
251, Runl Elwnji Himrital 263- 

Tw ^ SajuUmipi, 253 ; fnneni'l 

D^Major fWgy. SdO; ilnportonM of, 

iqnadrtiii qI boj? of, 26D-01 
Rikiodhftrji Jh^, 87-88 
Rajoji JhdJa, flight 113 
Kajpd|Hla, JOB, J07 

W’-®! 

Kaniji, tncac^t^ qf^ 7g 

^Kaiia," tftiq ot 233; 

lumttWaq, 163, 211 

^□awav guafTicBi, 263 

Mnitoodn, eqq qf Awt\L U? Iw. 

^ttbDt ,wix4i,400: reLiWiflaiMt 

"tolMta Kalioa fjhnyi, log - 
-Anreli, I64. gj™ Cu t' 
J^ji, 102 , »oda help' to^ 

^bal ^,4^ at Janagadh, ISL 1133 

RtuiL thD&Bt to enua the at 35 Q 
^cifk Don, dOBitb oit 00 

Mlj Bt Itelhi au-W Iffll 
* * Ha a tuiop. 2IK1 ‘ 

^ittl NBwa^,, 

^ELnudjf of lOiijawvPa, 151-52: 
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Ranpnr, 49. 72, 133; the Gdlf I'd Tight* 
m. 153 ; tribute T&mjttoii 194 ; ^Sihn 

at the Miimlitilar^ 212 - jaridletioD cut 
2^ ; bundilA^ 

Rubtrikn, 15 
Raapiklaira, 27 

RasuJ Khonjl, NAUmb of Jnimiradh. 230. 
231,262 

KhMiji HiMpSlal, fUjkat, 253 
chief at Sihcif, 124 
ftatbod^, the. 53, 71 
R&tiiAdi:^^ King, SI 
Entiiiijl Bai, 124r-35 
^ RawoJ/* titlfl nf, 333^ 234 
Bawni HikU, Jam, S^KM) 

BawtiJ TaJchatsitihii, of l^hiltiiHiirBir, 233 

' Bawiil.^ trtte Of, 233, 23# 
ttajkUmiijl Kao of Koehiu 162,156 
Baay, of Bomh&Y* 244, 266 

KfindAU. Mil H, H.. 232 
ItaTEji, 100 

Bewaabanhar, Tf^sw^n of the Nawah, 164 

Kfimt, ECiug of Sanruhira, 6 

UcTrati, of Ki^j r Revat, 7 

Reynolds, Majof, aJS 

Rio^ at i^rtutidar^ 1912, 2]63-414 

Boimil oDUfflollaljaD^ 00 

Boyil Soclaty^ ihu, 250 

Eaca Kiilij i&puty to the Vketoy* 122 

Hado, a R&barj, 211 

Rndra BaJ& BCihakiluitjiaiu Rboilmiiiiitha 
Swaulp 37 
Riidrabhdtit 27 

Rndnuluiia, Raja EahatrapA Swnjiii. 27 
Rudradoma Kaja MidmkahAtmpa, 27 
Rtidradoman, gTondaon at Chokaiu 
Vkoioy, 30 

Rudrodaman, non of Jayadwnafi^ 28 
RndradamjiEi, E^waml. 2d 
HadnwDa Haja MAhaJubatTa^u Bhadm- 
mukh Swami, 27 

REHinsena Raja MahiiluliAtrapa SiFami, 2T 
RuctnaenA, fOd of Rndrim inKit gg 
Radrweiia, ecu of VimdAmon* 28 
Eodiaseoa, SwiLtni, ooa oI BffaxQi Rudra- 

Rudrowiu, Swami, bod gf Bwami 8m- 
huima^ 26 

Rudnsinlu, Kin#, attoeksd by Cbondia 
G^pta H ami kyk^ 3L 
RiMlrAALllkba. hod qf ^3dlaEliiinBi:ti, 2S 
Radrasifiba, Bwaiej, soil of Swami Sfl-tya- 
Ainbo, 29 
Rohinmi, 7 

Rapdn, Katbl woman, m, IBS 
Rirpoji SbclhlAp 157, L84 

BABAfiitrr RAMiznjkZfnajL, 132 
BaUiiJ Kbftflt n. of Monpuj, ptondir bj^ 207 ; 
g^capo of, from Ximdla, 20S-9; retire- 
znent, 2U9-tu 


46 

halwb. Thakor 234 

Satolm BTiltan Bilii J3?. 133.131 

^b^bjL Jodf ja, 103 
Sabfiiiudjt Bab^ur Khanjl, 232 
Soidpgr, tillagg gf. 86 
Sajoji, JbaLa^ 87-^ 

Saki rakT9 of SaeTaabtfa^ 29, 31 
Sakto, nemad tribe, 23 
BakuteEH, wa Seifftan 

Bahhayato, €S ; marriage Oimtomfl, ISfi 

Sakhur Mahrani, 21fl 

Satniii, Kine gf Gtindbaro, 07 

Solabftt MatoiniMl Khan Eabi, Moi^tLaJ 

Commander in Gyjarat, 124^25 ; aceimiit 
gf, 126-27 
SaJ^ 170 

S&Iim, Jamador^ |94 
Sfllmin, Jamndgr, 13S, l4l! 

SflJinjon* Captaki, 23l, 341 

Salt mannfactoj-g. legulatiog of, 343 

SaJoteflp egnjenaont of, 231 

Balutea for eblgrap ficalo of, laid dgwn, 233 

Oamodhiala^ EOO 

SamarkhaD^ Madmnd, the Mnlloh^ 84 
Sajivi^ tribes the, 54. 08 
Samat Khuman, Kalbi □iubftoim Up 
Samatkbaajh K, 220 

3diiiBtgmbA» Krng ^ 0], 50 
Sami-iliujpttr* 132, 133 
^EELinagar (mw Nogar Thatha), 64 
Samndm QuptA« 31 
Sand ha.. Jam, 99 
Sankara. deTgteea of. 43, 44, 46 

Sandhunitp lord, tonr of, 253 
amdrgcgtba, King of Uw Rraaii, hm 
^ GhflndTa G erpta 

hfl n g hada mftO. befii of Rodmai nlifl. , 9Sk. 
^ngriLov wm of Rhawao Khawa*^ 157 
Baogram Khawoa^ defi^t ofj 
Bangao Wadh4>l of Bvarka^ 79 
Saiigbji Roiwblk, Jbginlar ot ChorwaJ, 

SajifcB, Raaa, nf Cblfcor* B3 
San^t^Uiikfj attack by aiahgmdd BjgaraK 

town of, tSI 

Saronjj Gohel, takm qm bi:«ta^ to ^hma- 
dnbad, 78 

Baraoitosp ace Saotaabtn 
Sariw (a hiii^l^rb 7 

Sarhuland Khan, Omhorfi-al-MTiih, l24r-25 
Ea^r Kbflji , FonjcdaE of Sorath. 118, 12y 
Eardar Mahomed, poti of Shor Khan, 129 
Saidar dhitrtct of Kajkot. 153 
Sftml, Major O. E. M.. 284 
Bataii. brotbor of Jam Jauji, jm, ITA s 
appeal for BriUab help, ^^ 3 ^ ISO, 191, 

190-97; mwoeeda Hu btotbar Jaaail 
193, 109; death, lOa 
Satakami, Lord of EahvliiDapatba, 28 
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BatfifrnK Jam, of SfiiranAgiLf, lOS-lDQ- 
aight ia tli£ B^nii HilK HH^IO j tLa 
bkttl^ <ti BnEli&r MotI 113-14 ^ wi liltige 
nf epin^ mcmiey graBtfd to^ ift 
Satu^jL JhilA, 116; revolt of, 7^m 
S&tdud&QADjd^ Sansvmti Bwiitiil, Dumje 
F^von to Mr. COkwrialiADkar. 236 
Sftti (fatlih ol]^ SO 
ftoCrapB, tb9» M £aliatrBp«a 
13 

a^tyiwiiiha, Sw«ml, 28 
!Baiidhti]Littr&, dAUgblAf of Aj nkB r 13 
^Kukivra, dcToUjon to, 39 

BDcient nomH pf Ka thift wul 
4: flitj of, Capdt4l of tbs provlDK^ 4; 
extent, 6 ; dpsoent of Almoder^ 0-10; 
nndHi- ClULiwirB Gojia, 11; pQoqufrflt 
bj MonKodfif, 22 • mkra. 23, 29; 

rojc of RBdffl^iniTnnTi, 30; ood of tho 
fktpte nil«„ 31; the 1iVAlji,bhi djniuity, 
37-38 ; Arsb inv&fiipii pf, 41 ; 

isarlj inlahitnati of, 48 ; ih^ OiAoT&fl, 
61+ B6l.tleii!en^ of the Katbt^ 67; 
mv%sioQ by Alai Kbatu 71; BettlpTneiit 
of the Go^l Bempta, 71-72 j rnl* of 
IhD Bu. 72-74; MkhoiEiedaD iCBomciiLi^ 
74, 76, 7Q, 77; tnlmto pjiM to 
Abm^ Bbab, 7fl ; oon^uoEt by Mabomcd 
Bogarah, 00-84; najii^ cbati^il to 
Soimtb, 34; porta of, 88; oatahUsb- 
Eoent of tba Jadeja Rarauta, @3-100; 

deplCiH of tin Mogtial ti&, lil ; ■hiirfin 
changed lo Kathiawad, 133 
Satiraati§ii4^ Greek name for KatMawacL 1 
f^vama Sbiata Ritofp 24 

gayaii Abnuuj Cilaaf^ 121-22 
Sayad Ka«inu lOS, J0&, 110 
Saynd Mflbpmed E^b, 130 
Bayad Alwi-bin-Edma Jamndar, hppQurfl 
for, 217, 218, 219 
Bayla, 07.123 
Scottp Oolon&l, 231, 23G, 242 
BoythlaiiB. the, 49, Sll 
Sodarda, 171 

Seiirtaii, the Saka djiirttyp 23 

Sajakip nileT of the QohcLi. 71-72 

Bejakpuc^ 72 

BermitM, mid SUtPw 221 

Scrwa WadbaJ^ llD, 310 

SluhtAE, KhAD, 126 

Bbahllp, roq of li^ik Bakluin. 94 

Sbikhpur, ^atcd ip Bejiki, 71 

Bbahrm^ Khan, &TEmor qI Eprath, 129 

Bhankiurp oity Pf, 

SbankazdBj^ a Nagar BrahmatL 112 
ShAnkbodhar Lda^ 210 
Bbapur-Bantwn, Railway, 262 
Shatranjl Ri™, 3^ 138, 300, 266 
^Lnmjaya Hill, teubplaa pJiuulEred, 297 
Bbayllp Shah, 155 
Ehckbpat. ItM 
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Sher IvllJfcB Data, JscD of Bahadur Ehan, 
126 ^ 
abnr Eban BaM, bqq of Salahat. Deputy 
^OTsmor ol ^rath. 127-28; JWaumea 
titio pf ” Bahadur Kha^ 129 *0 + 
dfMkth, 132 j acmfi, 140' * 

fiber Zaoian, Khan, of Boutwn, 139 
fibe^bbai JbAla, nan of RaiHinbil Jbala. 

87. m ; at fiayla, 131 
fih&^Akraio, Bhawaoiahaokar, 200 
Bhial <Df Jackal} ^Land, S 
Shit Bagaara, M, 139 
Shi! Knmar Jethwe, SO 
Sbjladitya Vll Pf WalabltL, 62p 72 
Slq^, WDTflfalp of, 60 

ShiTTiiiiH. Itamedan, 164 ; Mrraman ajik^ 
his help, 130; the battle of UliAna, 

172-74 

Shi^ T^md, takon 1^ the Fbrtwte, 
48, lOl; the prison pn; 67-63 
Sbortt^ Captahip Si 3 
Shrataana, 17,18 
Bhrawak iemplstip pluiidi&r of, 297 
BLrawacUkj the I^iiUiatra. 27 

. jEthw«of, 41> 

ShnJ&t Jsjjfci, VtereT, 130 
fiiaa Cbing, 41 

05, BS, 00. TO 

SaL Kil«l of ftuTUt, lS7~Ba 
aidl Nawab of JanJlfa* 187 
Sldlfl, the, 187 

Slhur^ 39, 72,113 ; Kathl attacka, 171-74; 
advance of DabajI Apau un, 176-77- 
262; Matmtba attaclu oq"] 

Sibor range of hille, 2 
Bikaedar S hah, 90 

in 

Rikabavilaeinl River, 3a 
saiditjf.. ^ng bi K*djB Kubj,. 41 
ElhHlitya, Kan g of Ralwa. 41 
Biia^ya I-TO. 30 
gPveirB^ t)om Anujcdo lia^ lOO-lOf 
Sin^ 6D; Mahnnieclaii Influx Into s3 - 
Tagbto a fUijbt to, 73 ^ ^ i 

Bfadb Situvira, 26 
filtihapnni. Brahrtlaiifl of^ 29 
S[aiilt»Iia^ fiwami, 28 

SkjMld* anpto,3g.3a,37,4t( 
BkaiidhAbhatto, 46 
Bladen, Mt+ 4 f,_ 263 
fiodana, m 
Bolirab KitAn, 127 
SolaiddA, the, fin, Tib 5^8 

Bo^^h, Wmpla of, si,6j) 

M-Wi Iho im^nt 
jkmple, BJ-^ j plundDm] tty Ah^ari 
71 j leetored by KiMnurar iV 72- rml 

“r 
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icraek diTEEiEni of Katfatend, SjrC j 
fid i bibhmf at of Mw^lmaa rale, §6 ; 
A^lott-Cii lo Tvtar jStan., Itfif; iiifjLBioii 
hv Kotakajih^ lOfl-llij yjiHjrr Atnm 
KjLaa, ll£ ; ilmtLH iDclnfkd fn, 

MJta, 

SoDtcr, JUr. W* L, B., 547. 2fil-fi2 
^atfa African w of Ho Tbipcrfal 

SerrJcc irocipo, 

^var RimcLindar^ N7-48 
BUiirainati, He. 42 
Stcnr. faptaill, 21fl 
Btrabo n>fd, 2^ 

Stotif, Jiajar B. S., fBl 
" Stiipua/' 41 
ScdAM^ Pori 7^ 1^3 

Sudarg^tia Lair, tfco, 11, buntfag of 
tlve, Tfccrdn 23-36 
SdIeiiuiii Pafiiba, ICO 
fidltBJiji Jbala, 06, 113. 110-17 
SbJtuiji Raxm o( C bb^ya. 123^ J40, 175 j 
and Amarji, 149-47 ; Ho BoHalj 
Affair. 1£0; defeat hj tiko Kawib. 
: tud Mangalji. iOS f d)tpD4tf4 

leo, 1^ 

Son, tempio pf ttuP. Bhtiofigar. ffO 
&!□ voTwrp. 62, fi3 
Sundara f^ydai^na), SO 
Syndftf jl SliATTi, m-91. 167, 203 
d^nast j^ tlu*t 22 
^lonjar Khan. Mi£ Alai EIljiii 
" floraifatra." 26, 20 
Snrmt. 137 ^ a&cb of. lOI ; Itidi? ol, 1£4 
StirmaKiTig of £^ypt, 20 
Surj/a. dfcrtptcea of, 44 
10 

SutrapadA Himclfd to Jojiiagidh, 142; 
talihi back hy thb 160 t E^OTi- 

tioii, IffO * aglier edtiatra at, £16 
Burbakba^ Minufer, ”0 
S'lralilira, £6 
Sjamotikit, 2S 
SjdcTiiiBm. Lord, 263 
B^ia, Bdddbi^m La, 13 

TajOB^^ BAatuidJ? or, 73 
TaffUaJc £ban. Gawrnor of MorvJ^ B2p 
06 

Tahir. 140 

TathataiBhji of BlifiTnartr. midcuitj of, 
223; pui4J of BajkomaTp £29; 

gift to Bajkimar Colleg«^, 235 ; toBCnira 
for. m 243. 245-46. 250 ; death* 232 
Talafa. atronflliold of, 136. i40Hl ; 
rviuard by AkhEcajlji, 1661 ptHage of, 
2Q7 

Talbot. Ckptaln J.. 265 , 

Tbiiikdari Giraf^ia Bcbool it WadLuadp 

236 

Tolukdim, 210 


TftBaachi. Jam. at Navanagajr. ] 10 ; bik!^ 
CCtaiEui of. 124-25; ndo^p to pay 
tlilmfr, 15 b, 129; aUfftHfiiBatiaii oL 14U 
Tamh#. Rio Babadur, A- 201 
I'awmpardi. tto. J4 
Tadi^ 256; Eatbi marob on. 171-72 
Tatar Khan, first Tbanadar of Borath, 
Tatar Xhan Ghori* 3iormtb allotted to. 105 
Tatar ELan of GitjatAtp 75 
Taati iMpoBcd on Bdraik. Ill 
Tpmple. Bii- Riebard. Tffidl to Xatbfawdp 
1377. 234 

**ThakDr." litJc of. 233. 234 
TLar. 67. 129* IBS, 546 
Tblditdara. o^m oJ^ S4, 567 
Tbidi-DcTli. 2ri3 
I haueear, Raja of, 46 
Tbatha. 73 

Tbeopbiltii. tbp Indian, 69 
TLnban of Poona. 144 
Tidiaiu. 566 
Timbdi* Tillage of. 164 
TilElUH captnm df JD-elkS. 74^7 d 
Tirbut Id ^Oltb India, nih: of Lhr Llclia¥i3>, 
30 

XidEH. Indiadp £33-34 

TobaTHill,2ia. S19 

Toramana, Ron rukr of Idalwa. iO 

Touefac^ Captam ChaTleB La, 217. SIB, 519 

TrahudAf tiI1hj;e of. \ 55 

Tador-€T?ed. Mr, W., 563 

TnlEEahpiU. hofj hilL 3. 7 

Todgaldkadra Rittj-^ 47-43 

TujMipa. a FnperiDleiijdnnL 54 

Toxke. bldcbaw of l^iu* 100 

Ujjaev. 11.13. JZ8 

Umar JanifidJir MdkhaRam. 1P3-S4 

Uintla. 6U 

I-mrola distriDt^ 173 

Una. 146, 163. m 

Uoad. Jam, S9 

Unadji Gob^l. of Pilitana, opposition Eo 
TS aktatflinbji, 171-72 j attarkon Sibor. 
173-74; pcacB irith ftkluttajnhji, 177 
Und-Sanfrva^ £5tl 

Upartot OtadrL 27, 55, 82. 63 ; seized 
bj VVanaat Bii ISO; hlahahit Khan 
confined in, 132; Bolmd by the AraLu* 
1S3 

ipktip tOBTi of; 109. 107. 133. 141, Hfl. 
IS7. 203 

Urjayatnehabl. iho. 36 
Urjayata HiU. 24. 35^ 

VaCBABAJa* Patmar Rajput. 69 
Vadnagai’* 236 
Vahapalik^Hidl, 45 
¥ii Sya, Piubpgnpt*^ 24 
VlLkhndnvn, 45 
Valajalp Tfflago of* 247 
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Vjliujati, 27 
V^fima, 34 

VA«An^ NfcRAfH vi, fM 

VA«aAl cciQtribirtijm hy, 113 

Vfriiit*, rqlii^ of tbfl^ 10 

Veliwiidjir, 114 

^p*** ™**Jb Bahudnr, 231. 

Temrajfl,, 80 

VorBTraJ, i. H, 7, 111, 138. JSH; Mplared 

hy JUm SuiUnji. ISfl; o( 

l^tliiu, 1«1 i Tuit Di PriiKM Albert 
Victor, 244 ; visit af Lord Kildumer, 
201; TBil of Lflpd SFd«^iihjiiii, 203 
\ ibhoiL 90D of Jam Satajl coo^ount of 
100 ^ 

Ja.m, of 

of TMjlfcitrfttil leTWi, HiO: nsfomiB 

^15 aA Xntraaa^af, 

2l£2 ; MSnte for, 233 ^ douth, 2o2 

\ietor, t-rW Albert, TMt to KfltBiawiHl, 
244^0 

^ Qtt™, Empresiii of Tnrlm » 

Dinmond 

Jubilee. Ii97. 233 
Vijaymjietia. eon of D&moii^DJi, 28 
Vlipnri, villii^ of^ 207 
Viktnmtji, E*iia+ capEufv of SUlyprol, 130 - 
moliliLtiDn b>^ 2^; Hnif prs^ented to 
233 1 dopoBai, 243-44 ; "drath, 2o5 
VUiTByabotA U, 2p-3t} 
lliijMiit. Dt., ciTflJ, 3 
Vira Efanmaa, hoo of Alft KbumniL log 
ViraWsJmpJTO 

TiljadamAO, boo of DAmaBetm, 2S 

Vira^eva Panoar, fUjpot uhief. 

prifloiurra of, o7-^38 
ViraBi^m. B4, 100, 120, 23^ 

Tirjt sai^-atit to Najti Bibi, 213^14 
\ UiAldfT CllobJUi, 230 
X^iaalniiKkr, Kagam of, 230-37 
Yiaavadarp 203 
VkhabEa, % pricat, 43 
VtHiinm t€mplp« to* 3S, 30 
VjahwaTnh, 65 

VifllmBf-ba, fioa of Bhrtrtradamikn, 28 
VufhwaBinha, Kin of Butlriucim, 28 
Jlwji Gohcl, 171; capf urtj of aihor, 113 
Vithal Bao, Dffwao of Haroda 102 - And 
^^njithyi, 183^ ; party ol. 103 
ViLliAlrai HnUAtram Bavo, Jtao iSahadoT 
■283 * 

Waumla^ 217 

VVBdMiisor [ ttata^inorl 120, 120 107 
\Vaddlngti)a. Mr.. 200 ' 

W^wan. 00, 60. 113, 260^ 200 j Darbftr 
halj Mt. 22J f railways of, ^7 ggn 
tko Talukdari Girassia ^bool! 233 
iriiital l/ird SaDjdbunt. 253 ; ama 267 
ioiportAiiDa of. 260 

312 


Wadwa, Tillafe of. 12* 

Wagad, torritoTy oi Kachb. 144 
gate Of Uinrkot. 130 
WubarB QuOam, ^Inrilni of tbfl, 164 

210-11.214-3)0 ' " 

WftgH aifp of ftionri 2ias 
Waghji. Jadeja, of Mom, 1*4, 229. 233. 

235, 243-44, 233. 250. SOU 
Wagboji Jbjiia, rebrliion uf, 80-87 
Waghcanr. Zamindar of. 186-418 
Wajeaiiibjl Gohfll fluoeoedi Wakbat^inhlf 
mBkaFnAgar, I03j diacoToiy of, 180- 
300; pnr^t of tbp Katlda, lefes, S06-0 - 
terinfl witli the Kattia, 200-7; 
l^ul Ehaifa, 207; piomEt of Sadol 
Khaeia, I0ft-9 | daatb, 212 
Wajaur ElkJiehir of Jjiadao. 161* 170-71 
180-81 ' 
WajJDT Kbansas of BbatniKl™, 207-S 

Wakaiwr. 117, 248. S&H 
akbatsiiibji. frolitl of BbainRagarL 137 
Morarji, 101-(^ ai jukr 

Kuti^ . runt of tbe K*th^ 

11^71' Iteulc of 172-74; 

fijjlitinB with Hemcd Kimo, 174-75 * 
pi^lBtaa tlw Kathis, 172.70; ftietid’ 
ship with t^ BrliiBb GOTEmotaqt, 178 * 
npiUto of Bslnji Apaji, 178-77 i rigkls 
reaervrf to Jw; ^th. 11^; 
rtraotatfon af, SOo * 

WaldiatAUibp of Limbdf^ 220 
Uala. 8, 38, 3fl, 52* 250 ; ooppor plata 
^^tiptiOfie at, 38-59; OobelT of72. 

Wala* aoti of Wefawal, 88 

Wala Katbia, tJw, 170 

VVala Khunoji. <JownioT of Talaja, 187 

3J M^na ootkir, 248—18 

Wall tribe, tbe, 48, 52 
Wala Ugm, of Talaja* fiT'dS 
Wok VsjVar Vakra, SSi 

Wjle^. jtoount of by atanklie Jidfen, 

41'-42; dinrafikll of, 42-^ ' 

WojbohtivigBr, eity of, 37-38 
Walafe, 258 

Walanii, TiJlajp» of, Soo 

tntry uqio Ket^wod. 177-81.' 

Im - 1S3-B8. 

ili7.flB{ ^tnietjon of Pfeisitra a in 
VVlkinoiwtluU. ffif Wopltudi ■ ^ 

Wanani Giraulu, thfi, 172 





INDEX 


idlkfle of, 

VVu^, 199 

WttniikiMjr, 113, 2iS3 ; rmlliMij £roii4 


Wanraj, Cluum M 

W ftdUiAli. 4, 31t | the Clmdaaafiui dyoaotT, 
34-57; mptui^ by Dak Kaj, 5^; 
OburdAJiAiujL capital r&moTHl tram, 68; 
captare by i Ta ^ kinha , 72; recow^nd 
^ by Malup^, 74; df the Km, 

I4r-7B i mttaek df Ahmikd 3hfk24 78-77; 
Miacmtha attswk 014 IM ; Ukim by 
Ainarji, 14^-441 Ast^ defenct^ of, 158, 
t59; tekDd bj UAdbaTTiki, 10^ ; be. 
■ieg^ by Babnjl Apaji, I6i| aseapo 
ai the Nikwab liababal KhAn to, 214; 
Atmj baadquuMrs at, 217 

BattJa ofp 17a j attaok by Sadul 
Ebuia, 2QB 

VVami iuTHted by Baroda troopfl, 21a 
VroaaD, Aao of l>evaiyat, 59 

VVaaant BaU 130 

VV ABjnr Kbacbaf of Jaitdaii, I78 

VVatwm, CoioQol, b7« 234^^ 243 


Waw Khan appointed to iabjTiAito 
Soratb, lOo 
Wtrawal, ftorj- df, 68 
Wm 4 Ck»1mb £43 
l^dhaiUnifcot 
Wikatoabl WaJa 
^""¥15011+ Ckpkia, 

M’lTHiiiiui, King, - 
Wisal, iGiiidtcLf ot Aa Maiwfljk, 31, 82 
Wodchoase, CAptain, 231 

Bit PtiiLlip, OowoDt of 
Tint la Xathiawad. 232 
Wrikfit, Kk^, 52 

Xatibr, Si, FaASfciH, Ifll 

TjjJHTEfTHELk, 67 

TaBodaman^ Aon of Damaaona 28 

Yawao, 15w SO, 24 

Yugfaj, King, ai 

Yueboid txib€, 28 

Vub, Cokw4 ciW, 3-5 

IsvLiTMaroi, 222 


itlav, exfiJciiiA of, 211, 2ia 
of Jatpur, 290 
OJtpG^llqn In 11124, 2C>4 
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